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Pig Iron in the Electric 
Furnace 


An interesting test of the value of the 
eiectric furnace in making pig iron is 
now in progress at Trollhattan in Sweden. 
Previous experiments at Domnarfvet had 
been so successful, that the Jarnkontoret 
—the Swedish Iron Institute—decided to 


make a trial on a commercial scale. This . 


test is carried on under the direction of 
experts, who have erected a blast fur- 
nace, the proportions of which were 
based on the most careful calculations. 
They have proved to be very nearly cor- 
rect, so that few changes have been re- 
quired in the construction or proportions 
of the furnace. It is now in regular op- 
eration, making about 24 tons of iron 
daily. The ore used is Tuoluvaara ore, 
carrying about 65 per cent. of metallic 
iron, and there is a consumption of 415 
kg. of charcoal, on an average, to the 
ton of iron made. The furnace works 
smoothly and the iron made is of high 
quality, specially suited for conversion 
into steel. The technical results so far 
obtained are good, and to that extent the 
test is held to be successful. 

No statement of costs is yet made, 
however, and the test is to be continued 
for the purpose of determining the com- 
mercial results. The power used for gen- 
erating electricity is derived from the 
Trollhattan falls, and a record is to be 
made of the costs for the purpose of 
comparison with those of the charcoal 
furnaces ordinarily used in Sweden. This, 
after all, will be the important part of 
the test, for it has been fairly well proved 
that iron can be successfully made in the 
electric furnace; but it is not by any 
means certain whether such furnaces can 
compete successfully with the ordinary 
blast furnace using coal or coke to pro- 
duce the reducing heat. 

The final decision must depend largely 
upon locality. In a country like Sweden, 
where ore is abundant and water power 
also abounds, while fuel is dear; and 
where the industry depends on the make 
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of comparatively small quantities of 
high-grade metal, it is very probable tht 
the electric furnace will find an import- 
ant place. Where fuel is plentiful and 
cheap it is not likely to compete with the 
blast furnace in the making of crude iron, 
though it may find a place in the refining 
of high-grade and special steels, as it is 
already doing in this country. 





The Alaska Controversy 


The Alaska controversy drags on in its 
tedious course, Congress continues su- 
pine and in the meanwhile the develop- 
ment of the Territory halts, to the disgust 
of the prospectors and mining men who 
are there. The Cunningham claims have 
been put into innocuous desuetude, the 
“Dick to Dick” letters have fallen flat, the 
“Wick to Wick” controversy is fizzling 
‘out, but the Guggenheim bogey continues 
to frighten the Honorable Mr. La Follette 
and other defenders of the “Peepul.” 
Many persons profess to have the idea 
that the Morgans or the Guggenheims or 
the Morganheims laid a deep plot to pre- 
empt Alaska, such plot not perhaps run- 
ning so far back as the purchase from 
Russia, but anyway a long time back. 
The Washington correspondent of one 
of the reliable New York dailies tells us 
gravely that the real fight of the Gug- 
genheim interest previous to 1907 was to 
prevent actual railroad building at all. 
“They had not yet completed their ob- 
servations in the copper country, and 
there were also many independent cop- 
per claims which they had not yet se- 
cured. The process was undoubtedly to 
be one of ‘starvation,’ so far as railroads 
were concerned, and the Guggenheims 
were going into Alaska copper, not with 
the intention of working the Alaskan field 
immediately, but for the purpose of first 
exhausting the fields in the United States 
and Mexico, in which they were then 
working, before exploiting the Alaskan 
reserve supply.” 
With this news, the copper experts of 
the world may properly stand aghast. For 
our own part, we think it is a case of 
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“enough said.” It is scarcely worth while 
to remark that the mining industry re- 
gards the copper deposits of Copper 
River as rather doubtful, that the ac- 
countants sniff at the talk about cheap 
copper from that source, and that Wall 
Street sneers that it is not a case of Gug- 
genheim gobbling Alaska, but rather of 
Alaska gobbling the Guggenheims. Our 
esteemed contemporary, Colliers’ Week- 
ly, suggests that the Government ought 
to take over the railways of Alaska. 
Would the Morganheims like to have their 
Copper River adventure so taken over ? 
Oh, say! 








The Development Company 
of America 


The financial troubles of the Develop- 
ment Company of America, which we re- 
ported several weeks ago, are the culmin- 
ation of a stubborn but losing contest 
against great odds. The Development 
Company was organized by F. M. Murphy 
to promote a group of enterprises and 
against bonds of its subsidiaries issued 
its own bonds, which were widely dis- 
tributed by salesmen among _inves- 
tors in New England and elsewhere. 
In this way a great deal of money 
was raised, but at heavy expense. 
One of the promoters is credited with 
the remark that by the system of selling 
the bonds of one company against those 
of another, he could finance the universe, 
of 
course, ultimately dependent upon putting 


but the success of the plan was, 


the subsidiary companies upon a profit- 
able basis. 

In this case the two important sub- 
sidiaries were the Imperial Copper Com- 
pany and the Tombstone Consolidated 
Mines Company. The former fell upon 
evil times when the price for copper de- 
clined to the neighborhood of 13c., while 
in the case of the Tombstone company 
there was a long and costly experience in 
pumping an enormous volume of water, 
and the mines were never reopened to an 
extent permitting a thorough prospecting. 
Finally the parent company came to the 
end of its resources, and $1,670,716 of its 
notes went to protest and collateral 
pledged to secure them was sold at auc- 
tion for $100,000, while a heavy indebt- 
edness still stands against the allied com- 
panies. 

Various plans to rehabilitate the enter- 
prise have been proposed, but have failed 
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and the Imperial and Tombstone com- 
panies are now in the hands of receivers. 
Some plan for reorganization will doubt- 
less be developed, but whatever may be 
done, the original investors will have suf- 
fered a large loss. There are no charges 
of improper operations in connection with 
these companies, so far as we are aware. 
The money was raised by a rather ener- 
getic campaign of solicitation and the 
investors have had a run for their money, 
but fate has been adverse. 


The Steel Corporation’s 
Share 


Notwithstanding the new plants and ex- 
tensions which it has built the United 
States Steel Corporation last year did 
not quite maintain its proportion of the 
total production of iron and steel in this 
country. 

In pig iron its make was 45 per 
cent. of the total in 1909, but fell to 
43.3 in 1910. Pig has always been the 
weak side of the Steel Corporation, how- 
ever; it is primarily a producer of 
finished steel, but its reports show 
lower figures for steel also. Thus its pro- 
portion of steel ingots made fell from 
55.8 per cent. in 1909 to 54.3 in 1910; of 
all finished rolled iron and steel from 
48.9 to 48.1; of tinplates from 61.9 to 
61; of wire nails from 60.7 to 55.4 per 
cent. 

The only finished line in which 
there was a gain was structural steel, 
where the proportion increased from 47.1 
to 51.3 per cent. In the comparatively 
small item of spiegeleisen and ferroman- 
ganese than was an increase from 72.5 
to 77.4 per cent. 

All of this tends to show that in ex- 
tension of works the Steel Corporation 
has not quite kept up with outside com- 
panies. Perhaps, also, it shows that in 
the sharp competition for business which 
marked the second half of 1910 the so 
called independents succeeded in secur- 
ing a larger share of the new business. 
The controlled market and the friendly 
understanding which leads up to it do not 
always prevent an occasional sharp grab 
for business when orders are scarce. 





Choiee of a Rock Drill 


Several companies in the Lake Super- 
ior region have conducted competitive 
tests on rock drills of different designs to 
determine which type to choose for new 
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installations. The qualities most desired 
are drilling speed and the ability to stand 
damp air and rough usage. There is a 
strong tendency toward quicker, lighter 
machines; and the tappet-valve drill is 
not quite so popular as formerly. In the 
gradual development of a drilling ma- 
chine which would stand underground 
conditions, the tappet-valve type has 
stood out as positive and sure, but its 
disadvantages have not been overlooked. 
It is slow, and because of excessive cyl- 
inder allowance for cushioning, does not 
strike a sharp, hard blow; for the same 
reason it is longer and heavier than other 
types. The wear and the consequent re- 
pair bill likewise are large, because the 
pressure of air forces the valve down to 
be rubbed against and be struck several 
hundred times per minute by the pis- 
ton. 

Spool-valve drills strike a quicker, 
harder blow and are lighter in weight, 
but their adoption has been retarded by 
their tendency to freeze with damp air. 
“Freezing” in drills comes from two 
causes: Unequal contraction of different 
parts of the metal, so that motion is 
hindered; and the forming of frosi: or ice 
at turns and narrow apertures of the air 
passages, where the water lodges just as 
at the separator in a steam line. There 
is reason to believe that a valve actuated 
by differential air pressure will be per- 
fected, with a straight air passage to pre- 
vent the formation of ice. 

Recent dull conditions in the metal 
market have necessitated a sharper at- 
tention to underground economy than 
formerly, and considerable attention is 
being paid to one-man drills. 


a  — ———— 





The anthracite country has been dis- 
turbed recently by talk of preparations 
for a strike to be called when the pres- 
ent agreement expires, next April. De- 
mands for higher wages, an eight-hour 
day and other changes are being formu- 
lated. It does not appear, however, that 
there is any serious discontent among the 
miners. The present talk has apparently 
been started by leaders who want to re- 
vive interest in the union, which has 
lapsed notably during the long period of 
tranquility in the region. Many men 
have left the local unions or allowed 
their dues to go unpaid, so that member- 
ship has decreased to a point where 
something is necessary to bring it up 
again. 
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The Value of Coarse Con- 
centration 


The article on the value of coarse con- 
centration, by Henry M. Adkinson, in the 
JouRNAL of July 22, recalled some work 
I did several years ago at a small gold 
mine, where the conditions favoring 
coarse concentration were unusual. 

The ore occurred in a series of flat 
beds, which were much broken by post- 
mineral faulting. The ore that was mined 
was completely oxidized, consisting of iron 
oxide, clay and quartz. The overburden 
and almost barren rock between the beds 
was a highly decomposed eruptive of fel- 
sitic texture. The eruptive was originally 
composed principally of quartz and feld- 
spar. The feldspar was completely de- 
composed, and as the quartz was in small 
crystals, the decomposed rock consisted 
of a mixture of clay and quartz sand. 
This rock was much softer than the ore, 
probably because the ore had been hard- 
ened by secondary silicification. 

The deposit occurred in a hill, and be- 
cause the beds were so broken and the 
rock was so soft, it was impossible to 
mine the ore without mixing it with a 
large quantity of barren material. The 
ore was mined in large opencuts from the 
bottom of which it was drawn through 
chutes opening into tunnels through 
which it was trammed to the mill. 

At first all material broken in the open- 
cuts was crushed and the pulp passed 
over amalgamation plates. The clay in- 
terfered with amalgamation, it formed a 
coat on the plates that prevented the gold 
from coming in contact with the amal- 
gam. Most of this clay came from the 
barren rock and could it be eliminated 
much better results could be obtained by 
amalgamation, 


In mining, the soft rock broke to small 
sizes in rolling down the steep sides of 
the opencut, while the harder ore did not 
break to anything like the same extent. 
Moreover, the larger pieces of rock could 
readily be disintegrated, as it consisted 
principally of clay. A small experimental 
plant was built to disintegrate the rock 
and remove as much of the clay as possi- 
ble before the ore went to the bins of the 
mill proper. 

This was done by a log washer. The 
revolving arms broke the pieces of clay 
and, as all fine material contained little 
gold, it was run to waste after flowing 
over a set of amalgamation plates, upon 
which a small amount of gold was re- 
covered. The coarse material discharged 
from the washer consisted for the most 
part of ore, but, of course, there was 
some rock in large pieces that was too 
hard to be disintegrated by the washer. 
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The coarse discharge from the washer 
fell upon a belt that conveyed it to the 
mill bins, and from which boys picked out 
all the larger pieces of rock. In this 
way it was possible to bring the mill ore 
to assay $6 per ton from material which, 
before washing, assayed $4. The benefits 
of the preliminary washing did not end 
with that; the amount of clay which 
reached the mill plates was noticeably 
diminished, and a much better recovery 
by amalgamation was effected. 

In this particular instance the loss of 
gold in the mill tailings and material run 
to waste from the log washer was high. 
The owner of the mine and mill had little 
money and his mill was a sorry affair. 
Before the log washer was used he was 
able to make just a little more than the 
expenses of running his plant; afterward 
when “coarse concentration” was prac- 
tised he realized a comfortable income. 

I have known of a number of small 
properties which have been made profit- 
able by crude methods of coarse concen- 
tration. The losses were of course great, 
but the owners made money and were 
building up a dump of low-grade ore that 
might some day be milled at a handsome 
profit. 

In northern Mexico I once visited a 
small mine, where the ore in the upper 
part of the deposit consisted of cuprite 
in large masses, scattered through a 
gangue of specular iron. The specular iron 
broke into fine flakes when the ore was 
mined, while the cuprite broke in large 
lumps. By screening, the owner was able 
to ship the coarse ore, which assayed 
about 20 per cent. in copper, to the smelt- 
ery. The dump of fine ore, containing 
about 6 per cent. copper, was allowed to 
accumulate. Later a railroad was built 
near the mine and the mine owner was, 
able to ship his accumulation of fine ore 
at a profit, after building a few miles of 
narrow-gage railroad to connect with the 
main line. 

The owner of this Mexican mine even- 
tually made a small fortune largely be- 
cause the ore was of such a character 
that by screening a high-grade copper ore 
could be obtained that could profitably be 
shipped to the smeltery. The profits on 
the coarse ore eventually enabled him to 
improve his mining and transportation, so 


that the fine ore could also be shipped. 
I think Mr. Adkinson’s paper is of spe- 
cial interest to the owners of small mines. 
The question of ultimate recovery is not 
of so much importance to them as the ob- 
taining of a high-grade shipping product 
or the richest possible feed for their 
small mills, even if the losses are high. 
ARTHUR L, STUART. 
Rapid City, S. D., July 27, 1911. 


In the foot note on page 162, of the ar- 
ticle on coarse concentration in the 
JOURNAL of July 22, the statement is 
made that the feeder attachment for the 
later types of Crane ore washer can be 
installed for about $9. This should be 
corrected; $90 is the cost of installing 
the feeder. HENRY M. ADKINSON. 

Laramie, Wyo., July 27, 1911. 





Reviving the Mining Industry 
of Colorado 


In the recent numbers of the JourNAL, 
some comment has been made on the ac- 
tion of the Denver Republican in raising 
a grubstake fund for the purpose of en- 
couraging prospectors to activity in the 
little explored regions of Colorado. The 
Post has now offered to assume the ex- 
pense of assaying the samples the pros- 
pectors send in, but still more recently 
the Denver chamber of commerce has 
conceived a plan for organizing a com- 
pany to exploit some of the ore deposits 
that may be found. 

It is realized that important discover- 
ies are likely to be made by the prospec- 
tors who have been grubstaked from the 
fund of $10,000, recently raised by popu- 
lar subscription. These discoveries will 
be examined by competent engineers, and 
those showing merit will be developed 
from the funds of the company. Small 
prospects already known and undevel- 
oped on account of lack of funds, will 
also be aided by the company. 

The present plans are to organize a 
company to be known as the Grubstake 
and Development Company, with $2,000,- 
000 capital. The control of the com- 
pany will rest perpetually with the Den- 
ver chamber of commerce. It is proposed 
to issue 1,010,000 shares of common 
stock, par value $1, which will be ex- 
changed for the titles to claims located 
by the prospectors. The .remainder of 
the stock will be “preferred,” and sold at 
not less than par. Only 10 per cent. of 
the earnings of the company will be dis- 
tributed to the holders of common stock, 
leaving 90 per cent. available for divi- 
dends on the preferred. 

THOMAS LAMLEY. 

Denver, Colo., July 28, 1911. 
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Automobile Ore Trucks 


In the JouRNAL of July 29, the use of 
automobile trucks for hauling ore and 
mine supplies was discussed in an edi- 
torial. That the automobile played an im- 
portant part in the history of the Tono- 
pah and Goldfield mining camps of Ne- 
vada might have been added, but it is 
only recently that serious attention has 
been paid to the hauling of ore by motor 
trucks. 

An automobile truck has recently been 
ordered for a California mine. It is to 
be used in transporting machinery for the 
equipment of the Arctic mine and mill on 
Cajion creek, in Nevada county, Cal. The 
machinery is to be hauled from Emigrant 
Gap on the Southern Pacific railroad. 
Three shifts of men are now preparing 
the roads which have been far from ideal 
for automobile traffic. The truck cost 
$6000 and will be capable of hauling a 
10,000-lb. load. While motor cars are 
extensively used by the managers of 
mines in Nevada county, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, this is the first 
freight motor ordered for that district. 

H. M. BRIGHTMAN. 

New York, July 31, 1911. 








Earthquakes in Mines 


In recent years a number of articles 
have been published in the JOURNAL and 
other technical papers, on the relation of 
seismic disturbances to mine accidents. 
More particularly these articles referred 
to accidents at coal mines, where there 
were possibilities of a quake opening fis- 
sures or otherwise facilitating the pas- 
sage of gas into the mine. I have never 
experienced an earthquake while in a 
coal mine, but have been underground 
when earth tremors were distinctly felt. 

About six weeks before the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake I arrived at some pros- 
pects in the department of Chiquimula in 
Guatemala. No shocks were felt up to 
the time of the San Francisco disaster, 
but a few days later, slight tremors were 
felt. The shocks were slight at first and 
came at intervals of a few days, but later 
increased. in intensity so that the walls 
of the stone buildings were cracked and 
tile roofs required frequent relaying. 
These shocks were felt for over a year. 
At times as much as six: weeks would 
elapse without a perceptible shock, then 
for a number of days one would be felt 
as often as every quarter hour through- 
out the day. The shocks diminished in 
frequency and intensity after the Kings- 
ton earthquake. 

Although some of these shocks were 
intense enough to crack stone walks, no 
trouble was experienced underground. I 
have frequently been at the portal of a 
tunnel when a shock was perceptible and 
upon going to the face the miners, when 
auestioned, would occasionally state that 
thev had not felt the shock; usually, 
however, they would feel it, but it did 
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not seem to disturb them. There were 
old workings that had been abondoned 
for 40 years and in which no fall of 
ground had occurred although there had 
been many earthquakes in that time. I 
never knew of a fall of ground or loosen- 
ing of timbers that could be attributed 
directly to an earthquake nor were there 
any movements sufficiently violent to 
open fissures. 

Within a distance of 75 miles to the 
south and west there were a number of 
extinct volcanic cones. Three of these, 
Ipala, Santa Catarina and Chingo were 
not more than a dozen miles from the 
mines. The active volcano Izalco was 
not over 50 miles away in a straight line. 
Guatemala City, not over 75 miles dis- 
tant, is near the two volcanoes, Fuego 
and Agua, both of which have long been 
extinct, but the history of the country is 
full of instances of destruction of towns 
by earthquakes and subsidences of large 
areas, all of which indicate that the re- 
gion is one of expiring vulcanism, subject 
to frequent earthquake shocks and vol- 
canic eruptions, yet no inconveniences 
were experienced underground attributal 
to such causes. 

Some of the shocks were quite severe, 
but no openings resulted although the ef- 
fects might not have been apparent and 
yet been sufficient to permit water or gas 
to pass had there been a reservoir or 
pocket nearby. From these experiences 
I am inclined to believe that ordinary 
earthquake shocks are not a source of 
danger at metal mines. 

FIELD ENGINEER. 

New York, July 31, 1911. 


The Institute Library 


After reading Mr. Herdy’s suggestion 
in the JouRNAL of April 1, that the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers ap- 
point a committee or otherwise aid its 
members, to find employment, it occurred 
to me that there is another way in which 
the Institute can extend its usefulness. 

The Institute library is open from 9 
a.m. until 9 p.m. on all week davs except 
during the months of July and August, 
when it is closed at 6 p.m. When open 
evenings the hours are not ‘sufficiently 
long to enable one to do much reading. 
There are many of us who have time to 
use the library only evenings, and 9 p.m. 
seems all too early; it would suit some 
of us better if it were not closed until 
10 p.m. for at least an evening a week. 

During the summer months there are 
quite a few engineers visiting New York 
from the South and West. July and Aug- 
ust are the only months that many of 
these engineers are in New York, and be- 
ing busy all day, can only use the library 
evenings. For such, it seems desirable 
to have the library open for at least one 
evening a week during those summer 
months. 

AN OuT-OF-ToWN ENGINEER. 

New York, Aug. 1, 1911. 
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Tonopah-Belmont Cyanide 
Mill 

The article on the Tonopah-Belmont 
Cyanide Mill, in the JouRNAL of July 15, 
was of interest to me, especially since it 
upset some of my notions as to the best 
practice in milling. It was my opinion 
that in a combined concentrating and cy- 
aniding plant it was advisable to extract 
as much of the gold as possible at the 
first opportunity, and not depend too 
much on subsequent operations. In cer- 
tain ores the gold in the concentrate oc- 
curs in such form that any of it passing 
the tables is largely lost, because it can- 
not be recovered by cyanidation. : 

The ore at the Tonopah-Belmont runs 
$25, so that a tailing loss of $1.76 is but 
a small percentage. If we were consider- 
ing a truly low-grade proposition in 
which the heads were $5, the loss re- 
ferred to would be 35 per cent., which 
would or should cause us to start inves- 
tigations. 

The matter of investigation of tailing 
losses is one that is too often neglected. 
The results of tests made during the early 
stages of mill operation are. frequently 
made the basis for present operation, re- 
gardless of the fact that conditions may 
have changed materially. Concentrating 
machinery that did almost perfect work 
during a test run when new may now 
be allowir.g valuable mineral to escape, 
either because the table is worn or is 
poorly operated or both. Small-scale con- 
centration and cyanide tests on mill tail- 
ings will often show startling results and 
have the desirable effect of dispelling the 
apathy of the operator. In low-grade 
milling “eternal vigilance” is a necessity, 
otherwise the operator may awaken some 
fine day to find that a man with a theory 
has made a stake from his tailings dump. 

J. R. GRANT. 

Belmont, N. Y., July 21, 1911. 





The Cost of Breaking Ground 


In the JouRNAL of July 15, the costs of 
breaking ground at the Douglas Island 
mines are tabulated in an article under 
this title in the columns devoted to “De- 
tails of Practical Mining.” It was stated 
that large 334-in. piston drills were used. 

Though I am unable to give the details, 
the following costs of stoping obtained 
at the Granite gold mine in British Col- 
umbia are interesting in that they indicate 
that the smaller drills are more econom- 
ical than the large. 

Overhand or back-stoping only was 
practised at these mines. The vein of 
hard ouartz was from 8 in. to 5 ft. wide 
and dipped at 35 to 50 deg. The stoping 
costs were as follows: Stoping by hand, 
$3.50; by 3'4-in. piston drills, $2.90; by 
2%-in. piston drills, $2.08, and by 2-in. 
hammer drills, $1.58 per ton of ore. 

' R. W. CARLSON. 

Woodmont, Conn., July 21, 1911. 
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Camp Bird, Ltd. 


At a recent meeting of the Camp Bird 
shareholders held in London for the pur- 
pose of passing on resolutions dealing 
with the financial policy of the company, 
some interesting information was dis- 
closed relative to developments at the 
Camp Bird mine proper, and at the com- 
pany’s latest acquisition, the Santa Ger- 
trudis. 

Profits for the six months starting July 
1 are expected to be £10,000 per month. 
At present, approximately 1,200,000 tons 
of probable and possible ore are esti- 
mated to have been developed at the 
Santa Gertrudis, and the net profit from 
this is expected to be about £1,793,000. 
This amount is about 50 per cent. 
greater than what was expected at the 
time the mine was purchased. Profits 
from the first year’s operation are esti- 
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mill, and 50 were in operation; the ca- 
pacity of the mine was over 500 tons 
per day and was expected to reach 600 
tons in August. Eventually it is planned 
to produce 800 tons per day. The recov- 
ery at the new mill is about 90 per cent. 
The mill is of considerably increased ca- 
pacity over the original plans and the 
final cost was 25 per cent. in excess of 
the estimate. The recovery, between 87 
and 90 per cent. is greatly in excess of 
the computed figure. 








Production and Consumption 
of Copper 


The following statistics of the produc- 
tion and consumption of copper in 1910, 
and three years previous, compiled by the 
Metallgesellschaft and Metallbank of 
Frankfurt-on-Main, are of general inter- 
est. 








PRODUCTION (in metric tons). 




























































































1907 1908 1909 1910 
I I sor ctuia Raed eae R lean a eee eS 140,800 142,900 152,700 169,400 
EE a i's oR a bh eee Ole HO 08 06a ee 4698 eee 493,300 525,700 617,400 620,900 
I hl ak a igh alc i, ES BUR ae KG NEE AI. 36,400 41,400 45,500 50,000 
AMGTOI .....05s0 000009 Viger ae de aie.e oes iain sions 32,500 34,500 31,100 37,300 
TR 5 a oh on a sca nalh dies Sea ees 703,000 744,500 846,700 877,600 
CONSUMPTION (in metric tons.) 
1907 1908 1909 1910 

I 65a ad aoe RAE ARO OREET YE OW. OLON So 150,000 180,800 179,400 199,800 
i Sie bisa a are a 5 Sle. 4 aiwve 4/6 0s emis 106,100 127,600 108,300 146,000 
NNER sc. at eek cain sti ko term eee ew eS 65,300 73,700 73,400 80,700 
SENNNGEUID s5s-018 o:04,4.nnie WIC SAl0 es OMG s w9leS wo nNa'e ave! 26,600 33,500 31,100 33,500 
MI cc n'5 ape nrein an aia ace a oe aie wi ioce olor wih ob ald 6S 17,600 20,900 21,600 28,600 
SIN: ca sic'a ‘iki abn acai ale Te ein ce oa wg a Sane oneee 25,800 22,300 17,000 23,200 
eee sea luig ia Watalaia ta salaiusl els: 6a 9,500 11,000 13,000 13,000 
ES eee eee rece seecccseeeeee 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Other EurOpean COUNETICS. .....cccesecevceses 4,900 6,800 6,800 7,600 
406,800 477,600 451,600 533,400 

IS 5. ke a Sse nin te Se Oe dO Ne ae ee ores SS 229,000 211,200 320,300 341,700 
Australia. ASiIG BUG. ATTICE. 6. 540s cccesescecss 23,000 14,800 12,000 19,800 
SE. 5 aoa So Raa niee naa eee ewiek wesw aes 658,800 703,600 789,900 894,900 


mated at about £275,000, and £368,000 
during the second year. 

When the mine was purchased it was 
found that a great mass of so called low- 
grade ore had been left in the stopes 
for filling purposes, and it has been found 
that this is sufficiently high-grade to yield 
a profit through the process of treatment 
employed in the new mill. The proposed 
plan is to have the ore that goes through 
the mill consist of two-thirds of this old 
filling material and one-third ore from 
the lower levels of the mine, although 
it has been suggested that a mixture com- 
posed of equal quantities of each would 
be fair to the mine and of more imme- 
diate benefit to the shareholders. Another 
satisfactory development has been the 
discovery of new veins and increasing 
value with depth. 

It was originally thought that the ore 
going to the mill would average about 
$16 per ton, whereas the 18th level is 
now opened up for a length of 800 ft., 
with an average stoping width of 15 ft., 
and of an average value of $27 in 
gold. 


In July, 60 stamps were ready at the 








It will be observed that consumption 
was largely under production up to 1910. 
In 1910 the balance swung the other 
way. 








Go!d in Canadian Yukon 


VICTORIA CORRESPONDENCE 


In the opinion of Alexander Hender- 
son, Dominion commissioner for Yukon 
Territory, the production of gold in the 
Canadian Yukon this season will be larger 
than that of any of the last four years. 

The velue of the gold production for 
1907 was $3,150,000; 1908, $3,600,000; 
1909, $3,960,000; and for 1910 is esti- 
mated by the Department of Mines at 
$4,550,000. Mr. Henderson, who next 
December will complete his four-year 
term of office and retire, recently said, at 
Vancouver, B. C.: 

“A large proportion of this year’s in- 
crease over the production of several 
previous years is due to the fact that 
most of the mining companies have 
rerfected their methods to such an 
extent that all sources of waste have 
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been practically cut off, so that profit 
instead of loss now results. Few new 
discoveries are being made, none of 
any great value, in fact. It will not be 
surprising, however, should an important 
discovery be made at any time. One of 
the chief reasons that more discoveries 
have not been made is because of the 
great size of Yukon Territory, and the 
lack of inducements to prospectcrs to 
try to find new fields. In my opinion, 
the two greatest needs of the Yukon are, 
lower transportation rates and the adop- 
tion of some policy or system that will 
prove an incentive to prospectors to travel 
the great wastes in search of new gold- 
fields. There will doubtless be much 
more territory opened and many more 
mines operated in the course of the next 
few years. Larger companies are cer- 
tain to go in and open the districts that 
have failed to attract the attention of or- 
ganizations or individuals with less cap- 
ital. There are large tracts in Yukon 
Territory that will pay men with lcrre 
capital to mine, though these might not 
be successfully worked by individuals or 
companies with only small capital evail- 


. able.” 








Operations in Sudbury District 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Exploratory operations at the present 
time are being carried on with greater 
activity than for several years. The In- 
ternational Nickel Company is continu- 
ing its diamond drilling on the Froude 
mine, and in addition work has been 
started on the sinking of a three-com- 
partment shaft, which will be sunk to a 
depth of 500 ft. For the purpose of 
transporting this ore to the smeltery it 
is the intention to build an independent 
railroad; a new wagon road which will 
leave the Blezard road between the Stobie 
mine and Sudbury is now under construc- 
tion. Since the Crean Hill mine has 
been closed the supply of ore is now 
coming entirely from the Creighton and - 
No. 2 mines. Exploratory work in the 
form of diamond drilling is now being 
done at mine No. 4, near Lady McDonald 
lake. At the smeltery, basic converting 
is proving satisfactory and has now been 
in use for several months; the reverbera- 
tory furnaces are not yet completed. 

The Mond Nickel Company recently 
sold £250,000 of debentures to provide 
funds for the purchase of additicnal 
nickel mines, and for the construction of 
a new smeltery at Conniston. Preliminary 
work, including the construction of rail- 
road spurs, foundations, etc., is now un- 
der way. It is also reported that the 
company will soon commence the sink- 
ing of a shaft on its portion of the Froude 
mine, and that a railroad will be con- 
structed to connect this property with the 
Stobie branch of the Canadian Pacific 
railroad. 
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The Dominion Nickel-Copper Company 
is a comparatively new organization, and 
most of its mines are situated on the 
north range. The company is controlled 
by J. R. Booth and M. J. O’Brien, two 
prominent Ontario mining men. The va- 
rious properties of the company have 
been developed, for the most part, by 
diamond drilling, but at the Whistle mine 
an adit is now being driven from the foot 
of the hill to crosscut the orebodies. This 
mine has the largest surface showing of 
any in the district and it is expected that 
the adit will be several hundred feet long. 
The development work is in charge of Mr. 
Winckler, formerly of the Crean Hill 
mine. 

The Mount Nickel mine has been 
pumped out, and after an examination 
by an Eastern mining engineer, diamond 
drilling has been started on the property. 

During the recent hot and dry spell, 
fires started in the township of Snider, 
burning up a quantity of cut timber be- 
longing to the Canadian Copper Com- 
pany and inflicting considerable damage 
along the line of the Algoma Eastern 
Railroad. In Capriol township, the fires 
destroyed the station of Bertrands Sid- 
ing, a quantity of pulp wood and about 
one mile of power line which carried cur- 
rent to the Whistle and Moose Mountain 
mines. The latter mine is situated at the 
town of Sellwood and much of this town, 
including the local sawmill and several 
million feet of lumber, was consumed. 


New Coal and Oil Legislation 


CORRESPONDENCE 








WASHINGTON 


Senator La Follette of Wisconsin has 
introduced a bill reserving from entry 
and sale all public lands of the United 
States containing coal or other minerals 
mined for fuel, oil, gas, or asphalt. 

It is specified that any citizen of the 
United States above the age of 21 years, 
or any association of citizens, shall 
have the right to apply for a license to 
raise coal and the other minerals speci- 
fied on areas not exceeding five gov- 
ernmental sections of land, and to use 
as much of the area as shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be necessary to the proper conduct 
of the business. 

As provided in the Act of Feb. 4, 
1887, no common carrier, or association, 
any member of which is in any manner 
interested in the business of common 
carrier, shall be permitted to hold a 
license under the provisions of this bill. 

The bulk of the bill is occupied with 
provisions establishing a system for 
granting licenses in which the terms and 
conditions of such licenses are set forth 
in detailed language. It seems likely 
that this bill represents the future pro- 
gram of the radical element in Congress 
respecting the treatment of the mining 
lands of the country. 
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Senator Smoot of the finance com- 
mittee has introduced a bill to cover 
agricultural entries on oil lands in which 
he provides that all lands which were 
classified as oil lands shall be subject 
to appropriate entry under the home- 
stead laws by actual settlers only. In 
section three of the bill it is provided 
that the entryman shall be entitled to a 
patent but that the patent shall coutain 
a reservation to the United States of 
all the oil in the lands. The oil deposits 
in such lands shall be subject to dis- 
posal by the United States to any per- 
son qualified to acquire oil deposits who 
shall have the right to enter upon the 
lands selected, for the purpose of pros- 
pecting for oil, upon the approval by 
the Secretary of the Interior of a bond 
to be filed with him as security for the 
payment of all damages to the crops 
and improvements on the lands by rea- 
son of such prospecting. Any person 
who has acquired the oil deposits in 
any such land, may reenter and occupy 
so much of the surface as may be re- 
quired for all purposes reasonably in- 
cident to the mining and removal of the 
oil, and mine and remove the oil, upon 
payment of the damages caused to the 
owner. 


Chronology of Mining for 


July, 1911 


July 1—Opening of railway into Por- 
cupine. 

July 5—International meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the steel industry at 
Brussels, Belgium. 

July 6—Suit filed by Government 
against Lehigh Valley railroad under the 
commodity clause of interstate commerce 
law. 

July 11—Forest fires in Porcupine dis- 
trict result in great loss of life and prop- 
erty. Coniagas smeltery and coke build- 
ing at Thorold, Ont., destroyed by fire. 

July 14—-Fire in Slope mine, Frederick, 
Colo., causes damage amounting to 
$30,000. 

July 15—Explosion in mine of Cas- 
cade Coal and Coke Company, at Sykes- 
ville, Penn., killed 21 men. 

July 17—Government filed suit to 
compel separation of Reading railroad 
from Reading Coal Company. 

July 21—Government filed suit against 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany for $2,500,000 damages, in connec- 
tion with Colorado coal lands. 

July 22—Dismissal of charges against 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, alleging a monopoly in restraint 
of trade. Cessation of smelting at Balak- 
lala works, owing to smoke trouble. Shaft 
house and timbering of No. 11, Calumet 
& Hecla, destroyed by fire. 

July 25—Announcement of sale of 
Gold Road mine to United States Smelt- 
ing, Refining and Mining Company for 
$1,600,000. 
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July 31—Temporary injunction granted 
to minority stockholders of Osceola Con- 
solidated Mining Company, in Calumet & 
Hecla merger. 








July Dividends 


The accompanying table shows the 
amount per share and total amount of the 
dividends paid during July, 1911, by a 



















Per 
Share 


Situa- 
tion 


UNITED STATES MINING 
COMPANIES 














Am. Zinc Ld. & Sm., 1.z.} Kan. |$0.50 $40,060 
Anaconda, C........... Mont.| 0.50 | 3,000,000 
Bunker Hill & Sul., Ls. .| Ida. | 0.20 65,400 
SPOR WHO asi wcccaewse Utah | 0.30 54,000 
Goldfield Con., g....... Nev..| 0.50 | 1,779,424 
SUR eae s coe Ida. | 0.02 | 20,000 
Homestake, g......... S.D. | 0.50 109,200 
Iron Blossom, l.s.g.....| Utah | 0.06 60,000 
Jumbo Extension, g....| Nev. | 0.10 125,000 
Napa Con.* q......... Cal. | 0.40 | 400,000 
NOW BGMR. Goi sccccse Cal. | 0.30 30,000 
North Butte, c........ Mont.| 0.30 123,000 
Old Dominion, c....... Ariz. | 1.00 162,000 
Ee ci cigs uiald Mich. | 3.50 336,525 
Sioux Consolidated, l.s.gi Utah | 0.04 29,816 
Success Mining Co., ls..| Ida. | 0.01 15,000 
Tonopah Belmont, g.s..} Nev. | 0.25 375,000 
Tonopah of Nevada, g.s.}| Nev. | 0.40 400,000 
Uncle Sam, g.s.l....... Utah | 0.05 25,000 
fe "er S.D. | 0.02 2,958 


*In final liquidation. 





Coat, TRON, INDUSTRIAI 
AND HOLDING 





























COMPANIES Total 
U.S.- 
Am. Sm. & Ref. Co., pfd. aw $1 $875,000 
J.S.- 
Am. Sm. & Ref. Co.,com.| Mex. 500,000 
Central Coal & Coke, pf.| Mo. 23,437 
Gen. Coal & Coke, com..}| Mo. 76,875 
Empire Steel & Iron....} U.S. 25,000 
Jorsolidation Coal..... Md. 285,389 
Copper Range Con..... Mich. é | 288,750 
General Chem. Co...... aa f 159,000 
J.S.- 
Gugg’nh’m Exploration.} Mex. | 2.50 519,832 
Island Creek Coal...... U.S. | 1.50 75,000 
National Carbon, com..} U.S. | 1.50 | 82,500 
Old Dominion......... Ariz. | 0.50 | 146/622 
Pittsburg Coal......... Penn.| 1.25 271,262 
Republic Iron & Steel,pf., U.S. | 1.75 357,296 
Sloss-Sheffield S. & 1., pf.| Ala 1.75 117,250 
U. S. Sm., Ref. & Min. U.S. 
ERR SASS Cee Me; 175,505 
U.S. Sm., Ref. & Min.,| U.S. 
aera tras. N 425,268 


360,000 
18,750 


Dp 
Va.-Carolina Chem..... 
Vulcan Detinning...... 





CANADIAN, MEXICAN 
AND CENTRAL AMERI- 
ICAN COMPANIES 





$60,000 
50,000 


Amparo, g.s. 
Buffalo Mines Co.,s.... 


Crown Reserve,s...... 88,441 
Se DD ok og kao wa 149,480 
Mines Co. of Am....... 385,000 
TERE id nie a's wi 450,000 
N.S. Steel & Coal, pf... 20,600 
N.S. Steel & Coal, com 90,000 
T’m’sk’g & Hud. Bay,s 23,283 
Temiskaming Mining, s 75,000 


100,000 
70,830 


BeGrewey. B....6..5% 


Wettlaufer-Lorrain, s.. . 





number of mining and industrial compan- 
ies in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 








The report of the British alkali inspec- 
tor for 1910 says that a sulphate of am- 
monia plant has lately been started in 
connection with coke ovens, wherein are 
several novel features. After depositing 
its tar the gas is scrubbed free of its 
ammonia in a saturator of special con- 
struction and passes off to fire the ovens. 
There is no still and no effluent waste 
liquor. 
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This department is designed to treat 
in a brief way of details of everyday 
practice. Many readers are doing inter- 
esting things in mining and rilling that 
other readers like to know about. The 
thought that there is nothing new in them 
should not be a deterrent of telling about 
them. Something that is an old story in 
one district may be quite unknown in an- 
other. Our draftsmen can develop any 
kind of a pencil sketch that is intelligible. 
A blueprint answers all the purposes of 
the engraver. Contributions are solic- 
ited. 












A Simple Laboratory Agitator 
By A. L. GLOvER* 


A person making cyanide experiments 
at a mine is often at a loss to know what 
to use for an agitator. The apparatus 
shown in the accompanying sketch I 
found gave excellent satisfaction. The 
water-wheel was made from a 2-in. cut, 
from a 6-in. round mine timber, trued up 
and wired on the edges to prevent split- 
ting. The buckets were cut from tin 
fruit cans and nailed on. The two pul- 
leys were made in the same way as the 
wooden part of the water-wheel, the cen- 
ter being grooved for rope drive. Two 


pieces of water pipe made the shafts. 
The agitator wheel 


was made from 
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LABORATORY AGITATOR 


three pieces of 1x12-in. boards, 1 ft. long, 
with the corners sawed off to make an 
octagon. Five holes were made in two 
of them to receive beer bottles. A piece 
of tin was cut from an oil can and fit- 
ted over the end to keep the bottles from 
slipping out. Eight slats nailed on the 
eight sides furnished the agitator wheel. 
The bearings were simply holes drilled 
into the boards forming the sides. 

The nozzle of a hose, or a pipe re- 
duced down, directed so as to throw water 
tangentially on the wheel with any or- 
dinary pressure will turn the apparatus. 
The bottles containing the material to be 
agitated are well corked, placed in the 
Wheel, the tin end adjusted and the wa- 
ter turned on. A good agitation is thus 
obtained at small cost. 


*Metallurgist, Highland Gold Mines Com- 
pany, Baker City, Or 
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of 



















Notes of Interest to 
Prospectors and Op- 
erators of Small as 


well as Large Mines 
Things that have to 
be done in Everyday 


Treatment of Brittle Drill 
Steel 


Drill steel often becomes brittle after 
short use in what is known as the ham- 
mer type of machine drill. The part 
which becomes brittle and which gen- 
erally breaks off, is the shank end which 
fits into the drill chucks. This brittle- 
ness is caused by the repeated impact of 
the hammer on the end of the drill. 

A method of treatment to remove this 
brittleness, suggested by George Rember, 
depends upon the principle that if a 
piece of steel be heated to what is known 
as the recalescence temperature, the 
grain will be refined. The heating should 
not be carried above the temperature of 
recalescence because the higher the steel 
is heated above this temperature the 
larger will be the resulting grain. To 
determine accurately this recalescence 
temperature, a piece of steel like that 
of which the drills are made, is heated 
to a bright-red heat, withdrawn from the 
forge or furnace, and placed in a dark 
room or blackened box, and as it cools 
it is closely watched. The cooling will 
be fairly regular until a certain tem- 
perature is reached when the steel 
brightens suddenly. This is the tem- 
perature of recalescence, and the ex- 
periment should be repeated a number 
of times until this temperature is ac- 
curately known to the eyes. This re- 
calescence temperature should be noted 
in the dark room or black box, and also 
in the daylight so that there is no mis- 
take about it. In case there is any diffi- 
culty in determining it, it can be obtained 
in another way. 

Take a piece of steel and heat it slow- 
ly as above directed and while it is heat- 
ing try it with a common horseshoe mag- 
net. The cold steel will be attracted by 
the magnet, it will be attracted by the 
magnet during the tempering range of 
temperatures, and it will be attracted by 
the magnet when it is a dull red. It 
loses its magnetism suddenly at the tem- 
perature of recalescence, so this prop- 
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° * 
VEEP 
erty of magnetism may be used as in- 
dicated, to determine when the steel has 
reached the proper temperature. 

Now, having the temperature of re- 
calescence well in mind, the brittle 
shanks of drills should be heated, until 
they reach this temperature. The heat- 
ing should be done carefully as it is not 
desirable to go much above the recalesc- 
ence but at the same time no result will 
be obtained if the steel is not brought up 
to this temperature. As soon as the steel 
has been heated to reach recalescence, 
it is withdrawn from the forge or fur- 
nace and is either annealed or tempered 
as desired but the brittleness will be 
entirely removed. 








Engine Safety Stop 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a safety device described by A. C. 
Waldron in Power, July 4, 1911, made 
and used successfully on an engire which 





DETAILS OF SAFETY STOP 


had no means of stopping automatically 
should the governor belt break. 

This simple device when not in service 
is shown at 4; it leans just enough to 
the left to prevent its falling over to 
the position shown by the dotted line. 
The knockoff-bell crank E has a pin C 
in the top, with the end turned to come 
against the upright rod when the ball A 
is on top. As the bell crank moves down, 
the pin C will force the lever and ball 
slightly forward, when it will fall in the 
position shown by the dotted lines; the 
arm H bearing against the catch-block 
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arm keeps the latter from hooking on 
and lifting the valve. 

The bell crank E travels up and down 
as the governor rises and falls and a 
pin in the end of E bears against the 
tail of the catch-block arm and, forcing 
in the lower end, trips the valve. When 
the governor belt breaks, the governor 
moves the bottom of the bell crank E 
toward the cylinder, but the part with 
the pin C travels away from the cylin- 
der. The pin coming against the upright 
rod tips it over to the position shown by 
the dotted lines. The shaft F, on which 
is attached a similar lever at the crank 
end, extends to the opposite end of the 
cylinder. 


A Chalk Line Marker 


By ALGERNON DEL Mar* 


The accompanying illustration is of a 
chalk-line marker for use with chalk 
emulsion or other marking substance. 
Having occasion to cut and hew sev- 
eral hundred poles for an aérial tramway, 
this apparatus was designed for use 
with lamp black, as the ordinary chalk- 
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A Liquip CHALK-LINE MARKER 


line was of little use on green logs and 
when dipped in coloring matter the line 
froze and was useless. 

A tomato tin was used as a receptacle 
for lamp black mixed with water. Three 
holes were punched in the tin, two for the 
upper spindle and one at C for admitting 
the line. The two spindles E and F work 
in a wooden frame tacked to the tin above 
the water line. The two spools A and B 
are carried on the spindles E and F, the 
upper one being keyed so as to turn 
with the handle; the lower one being 
free to revolve. 

When ready to mark a log the line is 
pulled through the hole C and becomes 
covered with coloring matter in passing 
under spool B. The line is wound on 
spool A when not in use. 


A Cause of Difficult Welding 


Has any mechanic ever tried to weld 
some ordinary easy job, and found that 
the pieces simply flattened out without 
going together, just as though a thin film 








*Mining engineer, Fort Bidwell, Cal. 
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prevented the union (says the Scientific 
American)? If so, he should have gone 
on a still hunt for some brother mechanic 
about the shop, who had been heating his 
soldering copper at the forge. Such work 
puts a quietus on welding every time un- 
til the coals are renewed from bottom to 
top. The trouble is easily remedied if the 
cause is known, otherwise it results in 
an exasperating loss of time. 





Cyaniding Concentrate at 
Waihi 


The Waihi Gold Mining Company, Ltd., 
of New Zealand, is operating three mills 
of a combined capacity of 1500 tons of 
ore per day. The 330 stamps weigh from 
900 to 1250 lb., and there are installed 17 
tube mills, 18 ft. long by 4 ft. 9 in. diam- 
eter. 

Grinding is done in cyanide solution. 
The pulp from the stamp batteries flows 
to separators, where slime is removed. 
The underflow goes to thickeners, thence 
through tube mills, which discharge into 
classifiers, the underflow from which is 





Fig.l Fig 2 Fig 4 
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product is elevated to a V sizing box, the 
underflow from which is returned to the 
tube mills. The sizing-box overflow pass- 
es to thickeners where the pulp is re- 
duced to 0.7 part water to 1 of solids. 

The concentrates are agitated by air for 
eight or ten days in cone-bottom vats, 
16 ft. by 6 ft., of which there are 23, 
worked in series. The strength of solu- 
tion ‘is maintained equal to 0.45 per cent. 
KCN, the sodium salt being used of 
which 16 Ib. per ton of concentrate or 
0.25 lb. per ton of ore is consumed. The 
solution is separated by filter pressing 
and the gold and silver precipitated by 
zinc shavings. 








Self Balancing Tray for Tilting 
Drawing Board 


A neat and serviceable addition to the 
tilting drafting table is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration from the Ameri- 
can Machinist, this being a self-balancing 
instrument tray. It is composed of few 
parts: i.e., tray, bucket, weight, swivel 
fork and socket. The tray, Fig. 5, was 
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SELF-BALANCING TRAY FOR TILTING DRAWING BOARD 


returned to the tube mills. The overflow 
from these last classifiers passes over 
amalgamation plates, thence to Union 
vanners and Wilfley tables. The concen- 
trates amount to 1.5 per cent. of the 
weight of the ore milled, and their com- 
position is as follows’: 

Sulphur, 35; iron, 32.43; copper, 0.05; 
arsenic, 0.10; lead, 0.32; zinc, 2.05; man- 
ganese, 1.02; lime, 0.85; silica, 27.65; 
loss, etc., 0.55 per cent. 

The concentrates from the three mills 
are treated together at the Victoria mill. 
About 22 per cent. of the gold and 28 per 
cent. of the silver are recovered by con- 
centration. The capacity of the concen- 
trates-treatment plant is 500 tons per 
month. 

The concentrates, received at the plant 
in tubs containing 600 Ib., are sluiced in- 
to the head boxes of two tube mills, one 
18 ft. by 4 ft. 9 in., the other 19 ft. 6 in. 
by 4 ft. Slaked lime is added in amount 
equal to 10 Ib. per ton. The tube-mill 


1x. G. Banks, “Milling and Treatment at 
the Waihi Mine,” Min. and Eng. Review, 
March 6, 1911. 


made of galvanized iron 5x8 in., with a 
small lug riveted to the bottom for the 
swivel fork to fit into, the hole being 
3g-in. diameter and 1% in. long. This 
tray is felt-lined therby eliminating any 
danger of marring the instruments. 

Fig. 1 shows the swivel fork, all three 
prongs being 3<-in. diameter, the one 
for the tray being 2 in. long and having 
a small hole for a cotter pin. The other 
two prongs were 34 in. long and 134 in. 
center to center, to fit into the socket 
fastened to the edge of the board. Fig. 
4 shows this socket. It was fastened to 
the board with three 1'%-in. No. 12 
round-head screws. Both Figs. 1 and 4 
were brass castings. 

Fig. 3 shows the bracket made of 
a piece of '¢x1-in. galvanized iron. This 
also was riveted to the under side of 
the tray; a 4-in. brass rod was threaded 
and screwed into the bottom and the 
weight attached.’ It will be noticed that 
no matter where the attachment is placed 
on the end of the board, it will always 
stay level regardless of the angle of the 
drawing board. 
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Skip Loading Hoppers 


On the 700-ft. level of the Waihi mine, 
in New Zealand, there is excavated at 
one side of the shaft an ore bin, capable 
of holding 350 tons. This bin is loaded 
by mine cars, drawing ore through large 
chutes from the stopes. 

The ore is raised to surface in skips, 
there being two skip roads in the shaft. 
For loading the skips, two auxiliary hop- 
pers are provided, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, one for each 
winding compartment, made of cast iron 
lined with rails and steel plates, the ca- 
pacity of each being one skipful. The 
discharge doors of the main hopper de- 
liver into them. The doors of the auxil- 
iaries are vertical, and made of steel 
plate working in guides. They are raised 
by means of hydraulic rams receiving 
water from one of the upper levels at a 
pressure of about 200 Ib. per sq.in. They 
close by their own weight, and are cush- 
ioned by throttling the water in the dis- 
charge pipe from the cylinder. A steel 
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SKIP-LOADING DEVICE IN VERTICAL SHAFT 


tumbler is bolted to the shaft sets be- 
low the auxiliary hopper, and leads the 
ore from the lip into the skip; the skip 
coming up closes this tumbler, being as- 
sisted in so doing by a balance weight 
on the tumbler shaft, which the chamber- 
man has to reopen by means of a wire 
rope and lever. This arrangement’ in- 
sures that the shaft is always clear, with 
no possibility of the skip striking any of 
the gear. The advantage of this type 
of loading gear is the saving in time ef- 
fected in loading the skips, as the auxil- 
iary hoppers are being filled, while the 
skip is traveling in the shaft. They are 
emptied by fully opening the door, and 
there is no danger of spilling, as the-ca- 
pacity of the hopper is exactly one skip- 
ful. 

The winding compartments in the shaft 
are, however, too narrow to take full 
advantage of this arrangement. The in- 
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side widths of the skips being only 2 ft. 
3 in., it follows that the tumbler and 
auxiliary hopper widths are restricted, 
necessitating poking and levering when 
extra large lumps come through. Not- 
withstanding this disadvantage, the load- 
ing is fairly efficient, and 44 skip loads 
(132 tons) have been raised and dumped 
in one hour from this level, a total hight 
of about 800 feet. 

At the 1000-ft. level, chambers have 
been cut on each side of the shaft, and 
arrangements made so that the skip is 
filled from two sides at the same time. 
On the south side of the shaft there are 
cast-iron chutes, with tumblers attached, 
into which the trucks are tipped, the ore 
going direct into the skip. This takes 
the ore from the 1000-ft. level. Owing 
to water difficulties, a hopper cannot be 
made below this level until the 1150-ft. 
level has drained off the excess of water. 
On the north side of the shaft there is 
an ore bin, which extends from the 1000 
up to the 850-ft. level. It is about 10 
ft. by 8 ft. in area, has 12 ft. of solid 
ground between it and the shaft, and 
holds about 450 tons. Owing to the skips 
being 2 in. narrower on the north side of 
the shaft than the south, the auxiliary 
hoppers are not used, the ore being filled 
direct from the large bins. 


Ash Handling System 
By N. L. STEWART* 


In a recent number of the JOURNAL, a 
letter from a subscriber was published, 
in which he deplored the lack of pub- 
lished information concerning installa- 
tions and devices which have been tried 
and found unsatisfactory. His idea was 
that if such data were published more 
frequently it might save other people 
money by letting them know what had 
already been tried. The following was 
written with this in view: 

Early in 1910 a patented suction ash- 
conveyer system was completed at the 
plant of the Garfield Smelting Company, 
Garfield, Utah, intended to remove the 
ashes from the reverberatory furnaces. 
From 75 to 100 tons of ashes are pro- 
duced per 24 hours. The old method of 
removing the ashes was by means of a 
large steel boat. The ashes were shov- 
eled into the boat and the boat lifted 
by a 60-ton crane, which dumped the 
boat into a standard-gage car. 

The suction-conveyer system consists 
of an arrangement of pipes and tank sep- 
arators connected to an exhauster. A i0- 
inch pipe was laid just below the ground 
in front of the fire boxes of the reverber- 
atory furnaces. Two hopper openings, 
provided with covers, were placed in 
front of the fire box of each furnace. 
Into these openings the ashes were raked 
from one furnace at a time. The 10- 
inch pipe ended in an elevated tank sep- 


*Engineer, 429 Lovendale street, Salt Lake 
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arator where the ashes collected and 
could be drawn off through a gate into a 
standard-gage car. This separator was 
connected to the suction side of a con- 
nersville blower, which thus acted as an 
exhauster. Between the separator and 
the exhauster was located a dust collect- 
or which removed the dust to prevent 
wear on the impellers of the exhauster. 
The exhauster was driven by an electric 
motor. 

Reverberatory ash consists of clinker 
and partly burned coal, which has the ap- 
pearance of coke. The percentage of car- 
bon remaining in the ash is so high that 
it has considerable fuel value and is 
used for fuel in the boilers of the power 
plant. 

It might seem impossible to suck 
clinker through such an arrangement, but 
there was no difficulty in this respect. 
Pieces of iron bars even were carried 
along as far as the riser which entered 
the separator. This equipment was oper- 
ated more or less continuously for a per- 
iod of several months, but has now been 
abandoned. One of the main troubles 
was that the partly-burned coal was pul- 
verized so much in going through the 
system, probably largely by impact at 
the elbows in the pipe, that it was made 
unsuitable to burn in the power-house 
boilers. 

Another objection to the use of the 
suction conveyer was the high operating 
cost. The operating cost included cost 
of power, wages of one attendant at the 
exhauster, and repairs. The power cost 
was large, as over 100 h.p. were required 
during operation, although it was not 
necessary to operate the conveyer con- 
tinuously during the 24 hours in order to 
remove all the ashes. The repairs were 
high also. One item was replacing lin- 
ers at the elbows of the 10-inch pipe, 
which wore out rapidly. Also the wear 
on the main pipe was such that it would 
have to be replaced every six months. 

An accident which happened showed 
the need of an attendant not only to 
Jeok after the motor and exhauster, but 
also the separator. The ashes were al- 
ways wetted before being raked into the 
conveyer pipe. There was also a water 
spray in the top of the tank separator. 
However, onthis occasion some red-hot ash 
traveled as far as the separator without 
being extinguished. When this hot ash 
reached the bottom of the separator the 
inward leakage of air around the dis- 
charge gate started what was practically 
a small blast furnace and soon the bot- 
tom of the separator, which was built of 
steel plate, was red hot. The power 
was shut off and the contents of- the sep- 
arator dumped. It is possible that a con- 
vever system such as this might handle 
ashes satisfactorily at some other plant 
where conditions were different; for in- 
stance, where the ashes were not used 
for fuel and where crane service was not 
available. 
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Michigan Iron Ranges 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Although all activities on the Michigan 
iron ranges are at present being conduct- 
ed on a conservative scale, there are 
some indications that the iron-ore busi- 
ness is improving, and there are rumors 
that several blast furnaces are to resume. 
The fact that development work has been 
carried on uninterruptedly by several of 
the independent operators, causes the sit- 
uation to look brighter than it might 
otherwise. 


THE MENOMINEE RANGE 


Operators on the Menominee range are 
awaiting the development of the Twin 
Falls Land Company, of Iron Mountain, 
which has let a contract for a concrete 
dam and power house to be erected at its 
water-power site, northwest of Iron 
mountain, on the Menominee river. Two 
concrete wings of this dam were com- 
pleted last winter, one on the Michigan 
side of the river and one on the Wiscon- 
sin side, and the dam proper is now under 
construction. It has been reported that 
power will be brought to Crystal Falls 
and Iron River, which places are about 
30 miles distant, and where it would be 
especially welcome as an aid in cheapen- 
ing the cost of producing the low-grade 
ores. 


IRON RIVER DISTRICT 


The Wickwire Steel Company, of Buf- 
falo, has entered the Iron River district, 
and Ward A. Wickwire, secretary of the 
company, after spending some time in 
this district, has taken oyer three promis- 
ing properties. One of them, south of the 
town of Iron River, and known as the 
Coe, has been proved from previous de- 
velopments by underground workings to 
contain at least a small body of market- 
able ore. This property is just west of 
the Hiawatha and Chatham mines, which 
are producing. Preparatory to continu- 
ing further underground operations, the 
Wickwire company is erecting a timber 
headframe on the property, and it is prob- 
able that diamond drilling will be done on 
the other two holdings, one of which is 
in the line of strike of the James and 
Gleason mines, both of which are large 
properties. It is reported that the Repub- 
lic Iron and Steel Company and the 
Jones & Laughlin company are also nego- 
tiating for holdings in this district. 

The concrete drop shaft, which is be- 
ing sunk by the Foundation Company 
for the Munro Iron Mining Company, 
four miles east of Iron River, and known 
as the Rogers shaft, is nearing comple- 
tion. The casing has been bottomed in 


hard ledge at a depth of 140 ft. and the 
concrete seal has been put over the bot- 
tom. Sixty “sand hogs” have been em- 
ployed on this work for the last two 
months, working two 40-min. shifts per 
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24 hours, under an air pressure of 42 
Ib. per sq.in. This shaft was started in 
February and was sunk by clam-shell 
dredging until the middle of May, when a 
depth of over 130 ft. had been obtained; 
the last 10 ft. of progress has been in 
material hard enough to necessitate work- 
ing with pick and shovel under the cutting 
edge. The shaft, circular in section, is 29 
ft. in outside diameter and 11x16™% ft. in- 
side. The mining company will proceed 
with the sinking of the shaft in rock 
and is planning to start the erection of 
the surface plant; a steel headframe and 
uptodate mechanical shop equipment will 
be installed and the mine is expected to 
be one of the largest producers in the 
district. 


CRYSTAL FALLS DISTRICT 


In the Crystal Falls district, the E. J. 
Longyear Company, Inc., which has re- 
cently succeeded the old firm of Long- 
year & Hodge, is doing a considerable 
amount of diamond drilling under the di- 
rection of W. J. Mead, of the University 
of Wisconsin. The success which attend- 
ed the diamond drilling by the M. A. 
Hanna Company has called attention to 
the Crystal Falls district, and although 
practically all of the ore in this vicinity 
is a medium- or low-grade nonbessemer, 
nevertheless there is a lively interest in 
the tracing of the intricate ore formation 
under the deep overburden. 


MARQUETTE RANGE 


In the Michigamme district of the Mar- 
quette range the stripping of the Portland 
pit, the only openpit on this range, has 
been completed by the contracting com- 
pany. This pit will be operated by the 
Niagara Iron Mining Company. The prop- 
erty is three miles west of the Michi- 
gamme and on the same peculiar yel- 
low-ochre formation upon which the pro- 
ducing Imperial mine of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company is situated. This 
stripping has been in progress for about 
a year, and during that time 160,000 
cu.yd. of material, of which approximate- 
ly two-thirds was rock, has been removed 
by two steam shovels, exposing ore es- 
timated at about 200,000 tons. The for- 
mation strikes approximately east and 
west, and dips at about 35 deg. to the 
south; the pit also extends east and west, 
with several “benches” on its north side. 
It is not planned to ship heavily from 
this pit this season. 


HARD-ORE DISTRICT 


Several operators in the hard-ore dis- 
trict are planning to install hand-picking 
belts to follow the crushing operation, 
notably the American mine of the M. A. 
Hanna company and the Ohio mine of the 
Niagara Iron Mining Company. This 
plan has never been followed to any great 
extent in this district and will be some- 
what in the nature of an experiment; it 
has been computed that each increase of 
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1 per cent. in iron content will increase 
the value of the ore several cents per 
ton, and the plan is to be tried out in the 
hopes of securing this increase. The pre- 
liminary plan is to run the material over 
grizzlies before picking, as the fine and 
soft ore cannot be picked to advantage. 
However, the tendency of fine-crushed 
ore to coat lean pieces so that the latter 
resemble higher-grade inaterial, may 
prove to be a difficulty which will neces- 
sitate washing with a spray of water. 








June Operations at Goldfield 
Consolidated 


During June, 1911, the total production 
of the Goldfield Consolidated Mines Com- 
pany was 28,540 tons, containing $923,- 
472, or an average of $32.36 per ton, of 
which the whole amount was milled with 
an average extraction of $30.63 per ton, 
or 94.64 per cent. The total net profit 
was $646,830, or $22.67 per ton. 


JUNE OPERATING COSTS AT GOLDFIELD 
CONSOLIDATED 
Mining: 
Development 
Stoping 
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Total cost of operation........ 


During the month 4376 ft. of develop- 
ment work were done. At the Combina- 
tion mine the orebody just west of the 
136 stope was extended considerably and 
yielded a good tonnage of from 2- to 
3-0z. ore. On the third level and nearly 
vertically beneath this orebody a prom- 
ising quartz mass was cut. In the Mo- 
hawk mine the 354 sill floor was extended 
and produced 1068 tons of $19 ore. At 
the Clermont the 413 intermediate be- 
tween the 600 and 750 levels was ex- 
tended and produced 1413 tons of S60 
ore. What is supposed to be the down- 
ward extension of the 354 orebody was 
cut from the 306 drift, about 500 ft. 
northwest of the Clermont shaft. 

At the Red Top, the 403 sill was ex- 
tended along the hanging wall and pro- 
duced 250 tons of $40 ore. On the third 
level, 100 ft. north of the main crosscut, 
260 tons of $15 ore were mined. A 50- 
h.p. electric hoist is being installed at 
the Jumbo shaft where recent sampling 
indicates that a large tonnage of from 
$20 to S30 ore still remains. 








Increased Talc Production 


A new record was made in the produc- 
tion of talc in the United States in 1910, 
the U. S. Geological Survey’s figures 
showing an output of 150,716 tons, an 
increase of about 16 per cent. There 
were 11 producing States: California, 
Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
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Virginia. The output in New York was 
practically all ground and used in the 
paper-making industry. Vermont, which 
ranks second, produced both ground talc 
and soapstone. Virginia, the third in 
rank, produces mainly soapstone, leading 
all other States in this product. Of the 
total U. S. production in 1910, about 
69 per cent. of the tale was ground, 
and 21 per cent. was made into slabs 
or other soapstone products. 








Alberta Coal Troubles 
VICTORIA CORRESPONDENCE 


The dispute between the Western Coal 
Operators’ Association, consisting of 18 
coal-mining companies operating in Al- 
berta and the Crow’s Nest district of 
southeastern British Columbia, and their 
employees, the latter represented by Dis- 
trict No. 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, and numbering 6000 to 7000 
men, is causing much concern to the 
boards of trade throughout the large area 
of country affected, and appeals are be- 
ing made to the Government of Canada 
to take steps to bring about the immediate 
resumption of work in the coal mines, 
so that provision may be made for a suffi- 
cient supply of coal for use in the 
Canadian prairie provinces next winter, 
for lack of which much distress and pos- 
sibly loss of life may result. 


No CoAL MINED SINCE MARCH 


Production of coal ceased at the end of 
March, so that already the mines have 
been idle four months. The board of 
conciliation and investigation, appointed 
under the Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, has taken much evi- 
dence concerning matters in dispute be- 
tween the parties, and has submitted to 
the Dominion minister of labor a lengthy 
report, signed by two of its three mem- 
bers, while a minority report has been 
made by the third, representing the em- 
ployees. 

In a brief published summary of the 
majority report, the board intimates that 
much of the trouble between operators 
and employees would have been avoided 
if tyrannical pit bosses, on the one hand, 
and meddlesome secretaries of some of 
the local unions, on the other, had been 
dismissed. There is said to be a lack of 
sincerity among both employers and un- 
ions in dealing with the question of “open 
shop,” and the recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The board found an abnormally low 
Scale for day wages and abnormally high 
Scales for the more difficult and danger- 
ous employment, known as “pillar” work 
—$4.74 and $8.88, respectively—the av- 
erage daily wages thus varying as much 
as $4.14 per day in the same mine. In 
another mine, where the average net daily 
earnings by contract men for the year are 
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$6, individual earnings vary up to even 
$20 per day. 

As a basis of agreement the board pro- 
posed: 


(1) Advance in day wages where below 


‘$3, of 10 per cent.; $3 to $3.50, both in- 


clusive, of 8 per cent.; above $3.50, of 5 
per cent. 

(2) Differential on pillars of 5 to 7c., 
according to conditions; application to be 
left to arbitration. 

(3) Contract rates 
changed, generally. 

(4) Advance of 3 per cent. in contract 
rate at Lethbridge. 

(5) Readjustment at Lille by making 
rate proportionate to seam. 

All other matters in agreement to be 
disposed of as the board shall direct. 

The board also found that out of 18 
companies concerned but four have paid 
any dividends, and these only _inter- 
mittently, while in the last two years two- 
thirds of the mines have been operated 
at a loss. It recommends that the rate 
for “pillar’’ coal be reduced and the low- 
er rates of wages increased, according 
to a schedule submitted. This would in- 
crease the total day wages by $280,000, 
and reduce the pillar scale by about $46,- 
000, leaving a net increase in companies’ 
payrolls of $234,000 per year. 

The majority report closes with the 
following: “The board cannot but ex- 
press its profound regret that nowhere 
could it discern indications of any sincere 
and earnest attempt on the part either 
of a company or a local union to promote 
the social, moral and intellectual well- 
being of workers in mines. Earnest and 
intelligent codperation would surely be 
productive of the best results.” 


to remain un- 


MINERS’ POINT OF VIEW 


The minority report is also lengthy. It 
says, in part: “The matters in dispute 
resolve themselves in four main ques- 
tions, as follows: 

“Day-Wage Rates—These are rates 
paid to all employees in and around the 
mines employed by the day. 

“Contract Rates—These are prices paid 
for the actual mining of coal and work 
done in connection therewith by the min- 
ers. 

“Differential on Pillars—This is a claim 
by the operators for a lower contract 
price on this particular class of work 
when compared with other contract prices, 
and is generally understood to mean a re- 
duction from rates paid at present in most 
cases. 

“General Provisions—This covers the 
clauses (of the agreement between the 
two parties) governing the conditions of 
employment and the relationship to be 
maintained between the operators and 
their emplovees. 

“In considering the evidence submitted, 
and the statements made by both parties, 
I consider the following would be a fair 
basis of agreement: 
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“Day-wage Scale—On rates below 
$2.50, an advance of 15 per cent.; on 
$2.50 to $3.15, inclusive, 10 per cent.; 
above $3.15, 8 per cent. All 12-hour 
schedules to be eliminated. 

“Contract Rates—Substantial advances 
at Michel (B. C.), Lille, Canmore, and 
mines at and around Lethbridge (Alberta), 
with a general advance at all mines ex- 
cepting where extraordinarily favorable 
conditions exist. 

“Differential on Pillars—This cannot be 
considered as a general principle, and 
should be taken into consideration only 
with the conditions existing at the various 
mines. 

“General Provisions—These contain 
some matters of vital importance to both 
parties but, as the representatives of the 
miners only submitted what they desire 
in this direction, it is safe to assume that 
these would not long delay settlement, 
providing the question of wages could be 
satisfactorily arranged.” 

In his lengthy arguments supporting 
the foregoing proposed basis of agree- 
ment, the miners’ representative urged, 
in effect, that wages paid coal miners in 
Northwestern States and Vancouver is- 
land, B. C., both day and contract, are 
much higher for similar classes of labor 
than in the districts he represents; there 
has been a phenomenal advance on cost 
of living without corresponding increase 
of wages to coal miners; prohibition of 
blasting their own coal has reduced earn- 
ings of miners; all other classes of labor 
have received substantial advance in 
wages, so coal miners should also; owing 
to intermittent demand for coal and ir- 
regular supply of railway cars, miners 
do not work full time, so the general av- 
erage earnings for the full number of 
days miners would work, if permitted, is 
proportionately less than shown by oper- 
ators; method of operators is to show av- 
erages of men who worked under most 
favorable conditions and leave out those 
that were the reverse; secretary of a 
local union had received from one big 
coal company, in connection with certain 
claims for compensation, a letter showing 
average weekly amount earned by con- 
tract miners during 1909 to have been 
$12.36; differential rates are already in 
operation in some mines, but in many in- 
stances where no differential exists, men 
are making less than minimum rate for 
miners. The opinion was further ex- 
pressed that in the matter of “checkoff,” 
which is practically an assignment to the 
United Mines Workers of America locals 
of part of wages as dues, and for collec- 
tion of which operators are made respon- 
sible, this principle has already been ac- 
knowledged in various forms, so opera- 
tors are not justified in now refusing to 
grant it; also that over-production is hav- 
ing detrimental effect on interests of both 
operators and miners, there being more 
men available than are required to supply 
ordinary demand for coal. Finally, oper- 
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ators have failed to show that they have 
been unable to obtain higher price for 
coal, and the opinion is expressed that an 
increase of 8 or 10c. per ton in selling 
prices of coal would provide for the in- 
crease in wages demanded by the men. 


SERIOUSNESS OF SITUATION 


The Associated Boards of Trade of 
Western Canada have already made rep- 
resentations to the Dominion government, 
to the effect that there has for several 
months been a complete cessation of pro- 
duction of domestic and steam coal in the 
greater part of Alberta and eastern Brit- 
ish Columbia, whence is usually drawn 
the main supply of coal for the provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
part of British Columbia; that the de- 
mand for coal is steadily increasing with 
influx of population; that ore mining and 
smelting in the metalliferous mining dis- 
tricts are being seriously interfered with; 
that the shortage of coal in the provinces 
mentioned is but partially relieved by im- 
ports from Pennsylvania; and that move- 
ment of wheat will be commenced about 
Aug. 1, and it will be impossible for the 
railways to haul adequate quantities of 
coal as well as move the large crop of 
wheat; consequently prompt and decisive 
action is urgent. 

Meanwhile, Calgary has urged the Do- 
minion government to suspend collection 
of customs duty on coal imported into 
western Canada. A coal dealer in Spo- 
kane, Wash., has advised Calgary that 
there is 100,000 tons of coal available for 
export to the prairie provinces during the 
next two months; this, however, seems 
doubtful, since Spokane’s industries de- 
pend largely on the mines of British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta for steaming coal.. 








Government Will Increase 
Assay Charges 


President Taft has decided to defer 
until the first of next January the opera- 
tion of the new system of charges for as- 
saying gold and silver at assay offices. It 
was recommended by the mint some time 
ago that most of the assay offices be dis- 
continued on the ground that they were 
not needed. This policy proved to be im- 
possible because of the opposition of the 
districts in which the assay offices are 
situated. Then it was recommended by 
the mint that the charge for assaying 
should be raised from $1.25 to $2.50 per 
$1000. There was strong opposition to 
this proposal because of the belief on the 
part of the places where the offices were 
situated that the effect would be to cause 
metal to be shipped direct to the mints 
instead of being deposited at the assay 
offices. At the present time, the assay- 
office charge is additional to the mint 
charge. It is, therefore, saved when an 


owner of bullion ships his metal to the 
mint, but at the same time the owner 
loses the cost of shipment, inasmuch as 
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the latter is borne by the assay office 
upon all material shipped by it to the 
mints. By raising the charge at the offices, 
the tendency is made much stronger to 
ship direct. The opposition to the in- 
crease in the rate of charge was so vigor- 
ous that the matter had to be taken to 
Secretary McVeagh, who put it before the 
President. Mr. Taft was not willing to 
overrule the recommendations of the mint 
bureau and therefore the operation of the 
new schedule of charges was deferred to 
the opening of the new calendar year. 








Imprisoned in Joplin Mine 


On Sunday morning, July 30, a cavein 
occurred at the White Oak lead-zinc mine 
in the Joplin district, imprisoning Joseph 
Clary, a miner at a depth of 80 ft. Three 
companions took warning when the sides 
of the shaft began to slide, and escaped. 

There was one spot in the mine, known 
to the miners and operators, which it was 
possible for Clary to reach, and where 
he would be safe for a short time at 
least. In the hopes of penetrating this 
particular drift, drilling from surface was 
immediately started. One of the holes 
cut the side of this drift but it was im- 
possible to establish communication with 
the imprisoned man. On Tuesday, at 
noon, 50 hours after the accident oc- 
curred, the fourth hole, 5 in. in diameter, 
penetrated the desired spot and Clary 
soon made known the fact by his feeble 
response. Telephone communication was 
immediately instituted, and the prisoner 
was permitted to hold a short conversa- 
tion with his mother in her home a half 
mile away. After assuring her of his 
safety, the telephone was withdrawn and 
pump pipes were let down. After a little 
difficulty, a stream was started and the 
danger of the man’s being flooded out 
was temporarily removed. 

Food in the form of milk and whisky 
was lowered and its effect soon noted in 
the strengthened voice of the imprisoned 
man. The water in the drift at this place 
was up to his armpits but it was learned 
that in other places it was only three 
feet deep and that there was a good 
chance to rescue him alive if the work 
were rushed. He was later provided 
with more elaborate food, a watch, elec- 
tric light and newspapers.. A slight rope 
was left hanging in the hole to enable 
him to signal his rescuers on surface. 

The work of reopening the shaft is be- 
ing rushed with 30-min. shifts and there 
is every reason to believe that the man 
will be taken out in good condition. There 
are several significent features of this 
accident and rescue. The personal cool- 
headedness of the victim enabled him to 
find the only spot of safety and the speed, 
system and presence of mind of those en- 
gaged in the rescue work made it pos- 
sible to reach the prisoner in a remark- 
ably short space of time, when it is re- 
membered that it was necessary to drill 
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four holes and large ones. Finally, when 
communication was opened, not only 
were actual necessities provided, but also 
a few comforts. 


National First Aid Meet 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 





The Bureau of Mines has decided to 
postpone the national first-aid-to-the-in- 
jured field meet which was to have been 
held of Saturday, Sept. 16, in Arsenal 
park at Pittsburg, Penn., until Oct. 26 and 
27 in the same place. President Taft has 
agreed to be present on the latter date 
and the same is true of Governor Tanner, 
of Pennsylvania. Secretary of the In- 
terior, Walter Fisher is expected to re- 
turn from Alaska by that time and prom- 
ise of attendance has also been obtained 
from J. T. White, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

There are also some changes in the 
program of the field meet. On the morn- 
ing of Oct. 26, there will be a demon- 
stration of a testing station at Arsenal 
park, which is the site of the testing sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines. In the 
afternoon of the same day there will be 
an inspection of an experimental mine 
at a point in Pennsylvania 12 miles from 
Pittsburg. An explosion will be produced 
in this mine and it will be sought to il- 
lustrate the effects of the use of black 
powder. The meeting of Oct. 27 will 
take place at Forbes field where a tem- 
porary explosive gallery will be in oper- 
ation and the working of a coal-dust ex- 
plosion will be illustrated. This will be 
followed by a parade of miners and an 
exhibition of the apparatus for first aid 
to the injured and for saving life in mines 
which the Bureau is introducing. 


The Potash Salts Position 


A recent report from U. S. Consul 
T. J. Albert, at Brunswick, Germany, 
says: “At the conference held recently 
at Hamburg between the conflicting in- 
terests, German and American, in the 
potassium industry, an agreement has 
been reached as to prices and rebates. 
The agreement has a duration of 5% 
years. During this period the American 
purchasers of potash obligate themselves 
to make all purchases from the potas- 
sium syndicate. The probability of the 
market being disturbed by outside mines 
is thought to be remote, as such out- 
siders would have to organize a sales 
agency in the United States similar to 
the German Kali syndicate, which de- 
livers potash salts directly to the buyer. 
Such an organization would be expensive 
and difficult to effect. 

“The basis of prices is practically the 
same for concentrated salts as that con- 
tained in the potassium law, and the 
same as prevailed in America in 1909 
before the syndicate was renewed and 
before the Schmidtmann contracts went 
into force.” 
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Economic Features of Porcupine Ores 


In the face of much geological discus- 
sion regarding the genesis and probable 
mode of deposition of the orebodies of 
the Porcupine district of Northern On- 
tario, there are several features of these 
orebodies which are of sufficiently uni- 
versal occurrence to warrant their being 
used as a base from which to judge the 
importance of “showings,” which have as 
yet received little or no development. I 
am frank to admit that generalizations 
are a most dangerous thing in the ordi- 
nary course of events, but when certain 
phenomena are exhibited in practically 
every case where ore deposits of com- 
mercial size have been developed, it 
seems reasonably safe to apply them to 
the district as a whole. 


Ores FORMED IN SHEAR ZONES 


Briefly, then, the Porcupine ores have 
been deposited along planes of weakness, 
due to shearing, compression or other 
stress, which has opened the country rock 
to the mineral-bearing solutions. The 
extent and size of the oreshoots are di- 
rectly dependent upon the intensity of 
these forces, and the probable size of 
orebodies in any property may be roughly 
estimated by the fracturing and distortion 
of the rock at surface. It is especially 
obvious that under these conditions the 
workable ores will be found in more or 
less lens-shaped bodies along the weak- 
ened zones, and that between these lens- 
es, which come in and go out with great 
suddenness, the vein may degenerate into 
a mere streak or barren length of 
schistose material. 

The general geological horizon is the 
Pre-cambrian, consisting of Keewatin, 
Huronian and some Laurentian, with 
Keewatin greatly preponderating. The 
Keewatin is a complex of old igneous 
rocks so greatly altered as to render iden- 
tification uncertain in many cases even 
with the aid of thin sections. Some 
readily recognizable graywackes and con- 
glomerates are classed as Huronian, but 
as there is no evidence that the variety 
or age of the rock has had any bearing 
upon the orebodies, a detailed descrip- 
tion of them is out of place here. The 
Keewatin and even the Huronian, ex- 
cept the conglomerate, are locally char- 
acterized as schists, and although true 
schists are ‘rare, the term is justified 
through usage and by the fact that some 
general appellation is necessary to cover 
the wide range of indistinguishable, al- 
tered volcanics. Usually the Keewatin 


more resembles a greenstone than a true 
schist. 


ANKERITE EssENTIAL-TO GOLD DEPOSITION 


Carbonates of the calcite series, es- 
Pecially ankerite, are almost universally 
Present throughout all the rocks of the dis- 


By W. L. Fleming * 


Gold occurs in quariz, 
closely associated with an- 
kerite, and where formation 
has been subjected to shear- 
Pros- 


ing or shattering. 
pecting is justifiable over 
large areas. 





*Mining engineer with Catlin & Powell 
Company, 15 Broad street, New York. 


trict and it is commonly accepted that 
these were the agents which precipitated 
the minerals from solution. Quartz is 
plentiful, and in every case which came 
under my observation when the three con- 
ditions of shearing, the presence of 
quartz and of ankerite were in conjunc- 
tion, gold could be confidently expected. 
While I had no opportunity to test the 
matter, so far as I could observe, the 
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Ideal Cross Section - Orebody of Mixed 
Quartz and Schist. 


gold in practically every case occurs in 
the quartz at or near the schist or on 
fracture planes, or in the schist at or near 
the quartz. In other words the gold does 
not penetrate either the quartz or schist 
to a great distance from the contact ex- 
cept where subsequent reopening or frac- 
turing of the quartz has made enrichment 
possible. The accompanying ideal sec- 
tions will illustrate typical oreshoots of 
the camp. 


VEINS ARE IRREGULAR 


That the almost innumerable croppings 
of quartz throughout the district in which 
gold is found indicate a like number 
of orebodies is, of course, beyond all 
reason. That prospecting is fully justi- 
fied where the quartz and ankerite are 
seen to be accompanied by a sufficient de- 
gree of shattering in the schist, is a cer- 
tainty. A close study of structural con- 
ditions is an essential to intelligent and 
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successful prospecting and mine-opening 
in Porcupine, and this can be no better 
illustrated than by the accompanying 
sketch of the cropping of the Hughes 
vein, which is characteristic of the camp. 

I see no reason why conditions on a 
vertical section along the vein should dif- 
fer from those seen in a horizontal plane. 
The cropping sketched is well exposed, 
heavy overburden concealing the vein be- 
yond the boundaries of the sketch. It is 
quite possible that similar lenses occur 
at frequent intervals for as great a dis- 
tance as the plane of weakness in the 
surrounding rock may extend, and the 
problem of the management becomes two- 
fold: (1), To find the lenses from which 
a tonnage of ore can be mined; and (2), 
to determine the mining policy—whether 
to treat the gold-bearing zones as a whole 
regardless of rich and lean material or 
whether an effort should be made to se- 
lect only such portions for treatment as 
will actually return a profit. 

In any event during the earlier stages 
of mine development at Porcupine, a 
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Ideal Sections, Quartz Veins. 
Solid. Reopened and Enriched. 
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small test mill is practically a necessity, 
as in this way data can be secured, which 
the most systematic assaying will fail to 
bring to light. 

Sampling is a big problem in this 
camp, and the results from it are 
sometimes so widely at variance as to be 
of absolutely no value in determining the 
average grade of ore opened. An in- 
stance of this may be cited from the Hol- 
linger mine, where a great number of 
samples from one section of the 200-ft. 
level returned all the way from 12 
to several thousand dollars per ton. A 
mill test of 18 tons of this ore yielded 
$72 per ton on the plates with $12 per 
ton in the tailings. 


ProsPeEcT SHAFTS SHOULD FoLLow 
THE ORE 


There is another point which the irreg- 
ular deposits should bring strongly to the 
mind of the mine manager here, and that 
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is the good old rule of “Follow your ore.” 
At the veriest prospect there seems a 
deep-rooted prejudice against an inclined 
shaft, with the result that crosscutting to 
reach the vein is necessary in nearly 
every case. In lens-shaped deposits the 
data secured by a shaft in the ore would 
seem to outweigh greatly all inconven- 
ience caused by even the most crooked 
of gopher holes. Then, too, the disap- 
pointment of crosscutting into a barren 
or pinched portion of the vein may cause 
the abandonment of a promising project 
when a little more perseverance might 
encounter a valuable oreshoot. 

The corollary of the above is that in- 
telligent prospecting and careful manage- 
ment may develop a considerable number 
of commercial orebodies in the Porcupine 
district at points and in zones where suffi- 
cient opportunity has been given the min- 
eral-bearing solutions to deposit the 
quartz in quantity and so intermingle with 
the ankerite-bearing schists as to permit 
of a fairly uniform gold distribution. The 
output, however, of many a spectacular 
surface showing may be measured by 
wheelbarrow loads. 


THE HOLLINGER VEINS 


There are three sections in which work 
to date has been carried farthest. The 
first of these may be generalized roughly 
as a curved zone from the Hollinger 
through the Dixon and MclIntyre to the 
northeast and through the Miller-Middle- 
ton toward the Moneta to the southwest. 
The croppings of the veins or vein sys- 
tems are fairly continuous through these 
properties, but are concealed, if present, 
beneath a heavy overburden of sand be- 
fore the Moneta is reached. The veins 
are parallel and seem to be guided in a 
way by a contact of the Keewatin schist, 
here probably a crushed quartz porphyry, 
with an amvgdaloidal basalt, which ex- 
tends south through the property of the 
Porcupine Gold Mines Company. The dis- 
tortion of the schist is strongly evidenced 
throughout this zone in the properties 
named, and the quartz lenses are corres- 
pondingly large and frequent. The vein 
developed at the 100-ft. level of the Hol- 
linger fully bears out the promise of the 
surface, as the accompanying general 
plan and sections will show. No attempt 
has been made in these sketches to show 
actual sections, but rather to give a gen- 
eral idea of characteristic features of 
the vein. 

The sulphides, pyrite, in this section 
are rather fine grained and irregular in 
outline, as compared to those in the Dome 
section, where they occur in coarse cubes. 

So far as I could learn, few tests have 
been made in the district, but I under- 
stand that in those localities where gold 
is associated with pyrite, near quartz, it 
is entirely free, as would indeed be evi- 
denced by the proposed milling practice 
at the Hollinger, which is to be crushing 
by stamps, followed by concentration. 
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The: concentrates will be amalgamated 
in pans and the tailings cyanided. 


MINING GUIDED By ASSAYS 


The mining practice at the Hollinger, 
as elsewhere in Porcupine, must be guid- 
ed entirely by close and systematic samp- 
ling, as in these veins, and throughout 
the entire district, barren, medium and 
rich material follow each other with no 
visible line of demarcation except, of 
course, where gold can be seen with the 
naked eye. Even here the assay office 
is indispensable, as instances have come 
under my observation where samples 
along a quartz stringer between pieces 
of visible gold have returned a trace in 
the assay. There can be no definite rule 
laid down for any case save the universal 
requirement of the quartz, ankerite and 
schistose structure of the rock. 

Selective mining will undoubtedly in 
some cases be possible, even in the Hol- 
linger vein some parts being of suffi- 
ciently low grade to warrant their being 
left as supporting pillars. The general 
practice, however, will have to be an ef- 
fert to include in each stope as great a 
proportion of low-grade and barren rock 
as will be carried by the rich seams and 
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cially is this noticeable, resulting in a 
beautiful banded structure, dark knife- 
blade seams of tourmaline paralleling 
each other along the strike of the vein 
and the gold following closely along these 
seams. The problem of the management 
in such instances becomes the usual one 
of determining pay shoots in fairly defi- 
nite veins—quite different from the stop- 
ing of masses of mixed quartz and schist 
with no determinate boundaries. 


THE DOME OREBODY 


The second section prominent in the 
camp’s affairs is a northeast-southwest 
belt in which the Dome Mines Syndicate 
is of greatest importance, the most north- 
erly known oreshoot being opened in 
the Foley-O’Brian mine just west of the 
town of South Porcupine. The rule earlier 
mentioned, namely that the extent of the 
orebodies is determined by the schistosity 
of the rock mass is eminently justified 
here. The Dome offers a most interest- 
ing study on the surface and I think a 
fair idea of the property can be 
formed by such study. The weakness to 
which the Dome proper may be attributed 
is of such great length and breadth that 
it may possibly have been formed by 









stringers; this with the idea of securing 
tonnage and of reaching as great a num- 
ber of small high-grade streaks as pos- 
sible. At the Dome it is natural to expect 
the glory-hole system to be adopted from 
the surface and here, of course, rich and 
barren material must be intermingled to 
form a product of moderate value per 


ton, 
THE VIPOND AND REA VEINS 


The veins of the Vipond, southeast 
from the Hollinger, occur in the amygda- 
loid basalt and as this rock is tougher 
than the Hollinger porphyry the shatter- 
ing has not been so intense and the veins 
are correspondingly narrower. The gold 
is usually coarse grained and is found on 
the walls, in fracture planes in the 
quartz, or associated with included schist 
masses and pyrite. Some of the most 
beautiful speciments of the camp have 
come from these veins in places where 
the quartz has been fractured subsequent 
to its original deposition. These veins 
and those of the Rea show greater uni- 
formity of width than is usual in the dis- 
trict, and their greatest enrichment seems 
to have been due to successive reopen- 
ing and infiltration. In the Rea, espe- 





Ideal Plan and Sections - Hollinger Vein, 100-ft. Level 
Shaded Areas, Schist; White, Quartz. 
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forces acting along intersecting planes. 
This property has been described so often 
that it seems hardly worth while to re- 
peat it here, but it is perhaps not out 
of place to mention that the entire de- 
posit is an intricately jumbled mass of 
quartz, schist and conglomerate, with 
conditions at other mines of the camp 
merely duplicated on a much larger scale. 
The gold is distributed in a similarly hap- 
hazard manner, but, though I in common 
with all others was rigorously excluded 
from the workings and denied all data 
save what could be gathered by a casual 
survey of the surface, I think I am not 
far wrong in surmising that high-grade 
streaks or masses will be found in con- 
junction with large sections of medium- 
grade and barren material. 


EXTENT AND RICHNESS OF THE DOME 


That the deposit is one of great value 
seems assured but in the face of the un- 
willingness of the company to allow any 
inspection of its property, the great Op- 
portunity for selective mining and milling 
cannot fail to leave a deep impression 
upon the observer. The company takes 
the position that as a private corpora- 
tion its affairs are its own, but be that as 
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it may, no one expects the Dome Mines 
Company to remain a mere partnership, 
and for that reason the trained observer 
will hesitate to accept the mill returns of 
the earlier months as indicating the re- 
sults to be achieved through operating 
over a period of years. Another point is 
that operators of adjoining properties 
need the data furnished by the larger de- 
velopment at the Dome, and the secretive 
policy of that company works a real 
hardship on the entire section of the 
camp. 

Probably the most important informa- 
tion the Dome management could divulge 
is that regarding conditions at depth as 
disclosed by core drilling, but hearsay 
and guesswork are the only sources from 
which such information (?) have as yet 
come. Needless to say such reports are 
at least confusing. There is, however, 
every likelihood that the orebodies con- 
tinue to such depth as the channels for 
their deposition extend, but there is no 
ground for assuming that the exception- 
ally large ore-bearing area at surface 
will hold its width to any considerable 
depth. It rather seems reasonable that 
one or more channels will be found ex- 
tending downward from the surface mass 
in which ore shoots will occur as in 
other properties described. It is, of 
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evidence of shearing, in the hope of find- 
itig a zone in which the quartz and gold 
content is sufficiently concentrated to 
form a workable orebody. Small ir- 
regular veinlets, and masses and string- 
ers of quartz rich in gold are numerous, 
and the problem becomes entirely one of 
finding an area through which they are 
sufficiently closely associated so that the 
high gold content of the quartz proper 
and the lessening enrichment of the in- 
closing schist shall form a body which 
can be mined over a greater or less stop- 
ing width. 


DIFFERENT STRUCTURE IN DELORO 


At the Preston-East Dome in Deloro 
township, the profusion of nearly paral- 
lel veins is of exceptional interest. The 
country rock here is a quartz porphyry 
that is so altered as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable except on surface where weather- 
ing brings out the porphyritic structure. 
Beautiful free gold specimens are taken 
from these veins in places and the hope 
of the management is to open high-grade 
ore in shoots of moderate size, and also 
to encounter possible localities where 
the porphyry has been shattered and wide 
deposits of ore of milling grade can be 
developed. 

The veins have been formed probably 
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CROPPING OF HUGHES VEIN 


course, out of the question even to guess 
at the size or value of these channels 
until the estimable gentlemen in charge 
of the property see fit to take the public 
into their confidence—all of which may 
possibly occur before the last long blast 
of Gabriel’s trump. 


THE Fo.Ley-O’BRIAN 


At the Foley-O’Brian the orebody now 
being developed is in every way char- 
acteristic of the camp save that here the 
disturbance was plainly due to faulting, 
the ore being formed in a weakened zone 
along a north and south fault and in- 
tersected by several cross faults. A not- 
able feature of this deposit is that while 
the orebody at the 160-ft. level is more 
than 20 ft. in width, the cropping on 
surface is inconsiderable. The rock, how- 
ever, is greatly fractured and conditions 
are favorable to the existence of rather 
large masses of ore. 

Throughout this section of the district, 
at the North Dome, Dome Extension and 
6thers, prospecting is being vigorously 
Prosecuted wherever the surface gives 








along shrinkage cracks and consequently 
present rather more uniform appearance 
than the schist veins of the camp. The 
same formation persists westward to the 
Standard mine where some gold has been 
found in the quartz. The porphyry is 
much shattered on this claim and pre- 
sents a favorable appearance. But little 
work has been done, however, on sur- 
face, and the underground work is yet at 
a distance from the most promising sur- 
face croppings. 


THE NORTHERN SECTION 


The third section which has been most 
thoroughly prospected is in northeast Tis- 
dale township. Here conditions are in 
every way similar to the remainder of the 
camp, save that the general strike of 
the veins is east and west as compared 
to a general northeast-southwest trend 
elsewhere. The Dobie, Scottish Ontario 


and Hughes at the present give con- 
siderable promise of becoming producers, 
the Scottish Ontario having considerable 
ore developed underground and the Dobie 
reporting satisfactory results from core 
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drilling under a particularly promising 
surface exposure. It is, however, impos- 
sible to form any idea from the limited 
development accomplished regarding the 
possible tonnage to be secured in this 
section. 


GOLD IN ANKERITE DIFES 


Another feature of the Porcupine dis- 
trict is the occurrence of what are called 
ankerite “dikes,” as for instance the 
Foster vein of the West Dome company 
and that of the Powell claims in Deloro 
township. Whether or not these are true 
dikes or merely certain portions of the 
country rock in which the ankerite has 
become the preponderant and sometimes 
almost the only mineral, I do not believe 
has been definitely determined. At any 
rate, these dikes are shattered to a greater 
or less degree and contain in places 
quartz masses and intricate systems of 
ramifying quartz seams and veinlets. In 
places, also, quartz ribs are fairly uni- 
formly distributed, striking across the 
general course of the dike. 

While gold has been found in the 
ankerite proper, it is undoubtedly closely 
associated with the silica, and I believe 
I am safe in saying, although the matter 
has not been tested with any thorough- 
ness, that the expression “No quartz, no 
gold” will apply here. The quartz varies 
greatly and with extreme suddenness in 
richness, and stopes opened in such a 
vein will certainly have the appearance 
of the old Mexican gopher holes. In- 
deed next to finding the ore, the problem 
of the mine manager will be to stay in it. 


SUMMARY 


Summing up conditions as a whole, 
then, the Keewatin schists extend over a 
vast area in Ontario reaching into Mich- 
igan and nearly to Winnipeg. To the 
north the geology is as yet practically 
uncharted but it is believed that the pre- 
cious-metal mining industry of Ontario 
is as yet in its veriest infancy and that 
the world’s next really great gold camp 
will be found within the confines of that 
province. 

Whether Porcupine will rank high 
among the world’s goldfields cannot yet 
be foretold, but there is ample justifica- 
tion for prospecting and development over 
a wide area in that camp. Orebodies 
when they occur in lens-like manner do 
not always show to their fullest extent on 
surface, and there is hardly a claim in 
the several townships now included in the 
Porcupine district upon which one or 
more outcrops of gold-bearing quartz are 
not visible. That these will all repay 
development is, of course, absurd, but a 
close study of structural conditions will 
in a majority of cases determine whether 
individual exposures are mere isolated 
patches of no extent or whether they may 
indicate the possibility of larger bodies, 
the existence of which is not immediately 
apparent on the surface. 
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Working conditions in the camp are 
good and operations should show a con- 
siderable balance on the profit side of the 
ledger. It is as yet early, of course, to 
form an opinion as to the ultimate pro- 
duction of the camp, but from my own 
observation over a period of about ten 
days, I am inclined to the opinion that the 
producing mines will not number much 
less than a dozen and may exceed that 
figure considerably. 
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Arizona Production in 1910 


The production of mining and metallur- 
gical operations in Arizona for 1910, as 
filed with the Territorial auditor, is shown 
in detail in the accompanying table. 

The copper production shows a de- 
crease of 2,427,413 lb. from 1909. Of the 
total production for 1910 Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Company is credited 
with 23.3 per cent.; United Veri- Copper 
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GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCERS 


In gold production Goldroad Mining 
and Exploration Company leads with 
29,509 0z.; Tom Reed Gold Mines Com- 
pany follows with 23,450 oz.; United 
Verde is third with 19,267 0z.; Golden 
Star Mines Company is fourth with 15,- 
945 oz.; Copper Queen is fifth with 12,- 
430 oz.; ‘and Congress Consolidated 
Mines Company is sixth with 7969 





METALLIFEROUS PRODUCTION IN ARIZONA FOR 1910 





Name of Company 


COcHISE COUNTY: 


Mining District 





Copper, Lb. Gold, Oz. 


DU PERNNP EOD: yen ct sco wae xk 3 0 oie POR Jclccescl! seavnawicn- BP “arabs 
Arizona United Mining Co............... Johnson......:.. SOU ee 8 kos xse 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co........... Turquoise........ 28,031,924 7,269 
Commonwealth Mining and Milling Co....|Turquoise.........] .......... 536 
Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co.... — Reena ip sche oe 68,786,131 12,430 
Great Western Copper Co..............-.. ae - 2/256, eee 8h) a euiass 
Herschell Mining and Milling ccc awney Tom pione ... 2... 9,325 426 
PE AO AID. 5c sce esas sss s.sw ee Turquoise......... 582,730 939 
Shattuck- Avmone Gopper Oo... .....-.5- eee Dei ae ee 
Superior & Pittsburg Copper Go.......... eee ere 26,183,146 6,017 
Tombstone Consolidated Mines Co........ NE cM “cn eae 272 
Wolverine & Arizona Mining Go.......... NDE Sb wicerne 302,608 | ....... 
GILA CounNTY: 
Arizona Commercial Coppe rCo. MENS 6 oo oe eee URE. 8” Sisiewecn 
ce ee OS, eee Summit..... ee SISO FT oswisens 
Old Dominion Copper Mining andjGlobe............. | 20,660,342 360 
MEO et on cirens 6 oes ae | 
Superior & Boston Copper Co............ Ne ee ere ROBO ORS 1 xisawnss 
Bymsted (Oe RIMES... << 5 ccc cnsnces See ae 4,321, "831 241 =| 
Warrior Development Co................ LS See ee 5,275, BE: ncicwtos 
GREENLEE COUNTY: 
Azizona < RIN NOs ON 205 ow sein os rw is o's Copper Mountain ..| 33,301,580 [| ....... 
ifto.. Copper RE ES Greenlee Gold Mt.. BOO GIO | xasease 
The Detroit Copper Co. of Arizona. .|Copper Mountain. . po a ee 
New England & Clifton Copper Co........ Greenlee Goid Mt... So Oe re 
SPURNS OOD SIE MID gos oss 5 sn os e050 eee to ae 15,873,481 984 | 
Standard Gonsolidated Copper Co. ..-/Greenlee Gold Mt.. .| 50,582 3,347 | 
Standard Copper Mines................. Greenlee Gold Mt.. .| | re 
MARICOPA COUNTY: 
Vulture Mines Co. of Maine.............. Wolture. <...... ee ee 3,015 
MOHAVE COUNTY: 
C. O. D. Mining Co...... Spree meee x eae DMNA, Se eb sd) edatceeus 129 
Goldroad Mining and Expicration Co.....|San Francisco.... .  .......... 29,509 
Grand Gulch Mining Co............... monmtiey. ....... pees fT cy. cus | 
The Needles Mining and Smelting Co.... - | Wallapai PREGAME, Cave ghee atsh 97 
Tom Reed Gold Mines Co............... Dd 23,450 
Union Basin Mining Co................. DUNINR ee SEE ok eet Cc a J 880 


Pima County: 
El Tiro Copper Co......... 
Imperial Copper Co. 


Santa Cruz County; 


Satie aioe es Silver Bell....... 
5 pace een ela Silver Bell........ 
Twin Buttes Mi.iing and Sme iting ¢ see Pima... 


216,074 
5,469,162 
258,675 





Frank & Josephine Powers.............. aethow......-... sere Ni 13 | 
YAvVAPAi County: 
Consolidated Arizona Smelting Co........ oe) 1,757,506 1,275 
PEE EOE BOD, 5.5 xine piss * oo 4 3 0 0:04 i ee 105,000 ere 
Congress Consolidated Mines Co., Ltd..... Martimez......... 10,008 | 7,969 | 
Grand Canyon Lime and Cement Co:..... |Unknown . cA eck Macnee eee rations Cats 
PPO ics paceane sub semae as sees ee CS ee 1,170 535 
Lelan Gold and Copper Co. IMMEMNEES obi wis 6 ei 1,090 
TEEN Ce ative te Rin be cre n.d wien eo eee Unknovn. NEY pptoh three, | Sere (ee ae 
Mount Elliott Consolidated ‘Mines Co. ee ee 977 
Penn Arizona Mining OO. « .........scc086% |W alker..._.. i 1,525 
a EMR AOD. i oo 5 6 5s\00 wie oon ow wd Lime Stone Canyon ee fas Se 
Po TE ee ree eee NS ps pu oi ais 9s 15,07 918 
Speen Cane BENES OO | csc sos eco s ceone ER hoe ele eos S25 
United Verde Copper Co................ SIN isc a 52a b ne Ss 38,663,880 19,267 
rome Consolidatd Gold-Silver-C opper \| Tiger 12 


Yuma County: 


een See PER OD. oan is oi esse wane as King of Arizona 


ES cout eo dpb he ehiesh ob ecsneneween 





(a) The total of other metals consisted of 1,068,093 lb. lead; 6,134,418 lb. 
(First year in which any marble was reported). 


5,043 cu.ft. marble. 





A new French company, the Mines d’ 
Or d’ Auvergne, has completed its pre- 
liminary exploration work on a conces- 
sion in the central plateau of Auvergne 
and is now beginning work on ore extrac- - per Company with 8.9 per cent.; Detroit 


tion. In one section explored the ore 
yields, besides gold, antimony in sufficient 
quantities to pay all expenses. 










| 295,275,527 





Company with 13.1 per cent.; Arizona 
Copper Company with 11.3 per cent.; 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Company with 
9.5 per cent.; Superior & Pittsburg Cop- 


Copper Company with 7.6 per cent.; and 
Old Dominion Copper Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company with 6.9 per cent. 


Silver, Oz. 








Other Metals, Lb. Total Value 








peee an Marble,5,043 cu.ft. | $10,086 
acta) Moe Ree 15,000 
206,211 PY ake ean sss 5 3,831,256 
SMM p28 8. Sol ctl A. 21.429 
547,502 | Lead, 696,118 | 9,342,698 
Bane rer Stes fee 287,492 
41,619 | Lead 9,945 34,921 
54,257 Sy eee ee cae 122667 
ME AE auch in wrt Seng is 1,878,982 
lee, diet (BSE ce oes 3,569,667 
15,111 Lead 11,778 15,558 
Sate GAt Sar, 0) —sataue-Lios cite a tole 50,010 
PRR see ct eine eae 175,578 
ete oT chenteshes ouk'e i 40,196 
BOM, he ed) Bock 2,668,030 
4 1,676 Beet elena GRE Nae 267,309 
EMD he sea Noes ees 584,854 
Pia racemes det dae 671.997 
A rece ices Sa oe 4,253,413 
SME dog eek Sac oa hor 26,294 
crew Riel oR Ure ne ones Ae 2,871,935 
ED) Gi asauarwmheninn 148,570 
RUGEEES) ONS. hdc He Sivas 6 ek aise art 845 
SEE bet cag ee ah meena 8/234 
EM BP ear ee tee aint 34 487 
1,092 62,906 
26,622 Lead 26,049 18,224 
PO 8 Gene bee sis aise’ 617,752 
2,839 poeures svar oe: ; 63,876 

et ko 134,258 ‘ 
2,538 | { 7eads os'Ban | 14,626 
10,866 Breaparsir= aga 490,541 

‘ ko 32,634 | eee 
29,146 {read 6038574} 368,559 
eee MET Sate ty i kgite scans 27,524 
FON etme ser ces sald 738,655 
MR BS AS teh Woe Atha a aielieck 34,793 





Oe, 8 eet ah e 42,731 
SE 2 swan escko ew abies 269,234 

; Sis mais oo Rcateerarente 13,375 
17,162 Lead, 1,052 175,220 
Aires L .ime, tons 17, ,063 85,319 

ox ead, 428 ox 

1,19 Iron, units e433 f 12,209 
LAGE: fe ncacewag acs 23,285 
Neieatern Silica, tons 13,000 10,400 
See : a ik in Shc ip chs sek ea a dk 20,188 
», 134 Lead, 67,058 37,243 

pe cceenie Lime, tons 8,700 43,500 
7,794 Iron, units 18,163 67,308 

TR ee ee Re eer 17,060 
See 1b. ance bee eee was 5,624,449 
2. on f Lead, 2,473 | > Ong 
33,024 Tron, units 13,155 J 18,208 





7,492 333,590 


2,092,738 


zinc; 25,763 tons lime; 32,470 units iron; 13,000 tons silica; and 








ounces, 
The total gold production was 9974 
oz. more than in 1909. The Cop- 


per Queen returned 547,502 oz. silver; 
United Verde 398,247 oz.; and Calumet 
& Arizona, 206,211 oz. The total silver 
production shows a decrease of 254,971 
oz. from 1909 figures. 
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For some time past, the trend of Rand 
crushing practice has been toward the 
employment of heavy stamps, crushing 
through coarse screens, followed by tube 
mills for the purpose of reducing the pro- 
duct sufficiently for cyanide treatment. 
The recent tendency in Mexico is also to 
adopt this practice, and even to increase 
the proportion of tube mills to stamps 
above that obtaining in South Africa, as 
late practice in Mexico in the line of cy- 
aniding silver-gold ores calls for pulp 
of greater fineness than on the Rand. In 
view of the imperfect utilization of me- 
chanical power by tube mills, it has ap- 
peared to me that the proportion of the 
total work of grinding thrown on these ma- 
chines renders the combination men- 
tioned, as a whole, of less mechanical 
efficiency than the advocates of the “new 
metallurgy” admit; and that some other 
machine or combination of machines 
might be found, by which the work of 
fine grinding or “total sliming” mneces- 
sary with many Mexican silver ores could 
be effected with greater economy of 
power, and equal or less attendance, fre- 
pairs, fixed charges, and lost time. 


RAND METHODS OF COMPARISON USED 


Conditions on the Rand and in Mex- 
ico, however, differ so greatly that it has 
been difficult to make any reasonable 
comparison of efficiency by ordinary 
methods; but as the method of calculat- 
ing crushing efficiency used by the Mines 
Trials Committee, and set forth by H. 
Stadler in his paper on “Grading Analy- 
ses,” (read at the London meeting of the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
May 19, 1910) seems to offer the most 
logical basis so far presented, a few 
rough comparisons by this method have 
been drawn up and are- given here- 
with. No claim is made for accurate 
application of the method, this being 
impossible in view of lack of data 
as to exact screen apertures, and 
as to the relative hardness of the ores. 
No comparison has been made with 
stamps alone, it having been taken for 
granted that for fine grinding, even to 
the comparatively low degree required on 
the Rand, the new Rand practice is su- 
perior to stamps crushing through fine 
screens. Where a combination of ma- 
chines hes been used, the calculation has 
been made with regard to the total effi- 
ciency of the combination in reducing a 
certain tonnage of coarse feed to an equal 
tonnage of fine discharge, irrespective of 
the separate efficiencies of the individual 
machines and appliances entering into 
the combination. For practical purposes, 


after all, the combined efficiency is the 
real test of the work done. 

No allowance has been made in any 
case for the work of rock-breakers in re-. 
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By Walter H. Urbiter 


Stadler’s method used as 
the basis of comparison of 
fine-grinding machinery, 


shows that the stamp-tube 
mull combination has lower 
efficiency than either high- 
or low-speed chileans. 





ducing ore from run-of-mine to battery or 
mill feed, the comparisons being limited 
to the fine crushing and grinding; nor 
has any credit been given the tube mills 
for the work of reducing coarse ore used 
in place of pebbles for grinding. 

The Rand analyses quoted having been 
reported simply as on and through 90- 
mesh, the approximate mechanical values 
of these grades (as given by Stadler) 
have been taken, and the different grades 
reported from other sources have been 
assumed as equivalent to those of the 
standard laboratory screens of the Insti- 
tution of Mining end Metallurgy. None 
of the cases cited has come under my 
personal observation; and all the data 
quoted are assumed as of equal reliabil- 
ity. 


STAMP AND TUBE MILL DATA 


(1) East Rand, heavy stamps and tube 
mills’, Data: Ten 1634-lb. stamps, 1 tube 
mill, 5.5x22 ft.; tonnage reduced, 261 
tons per 24 hours; horsepower, stamps, 
45; tube mill, 105, total, 150 h.p.; bat- 
tery screens, 0.284-in. aperture; final 
pulp, on 90, 0.5 per cent.; through 90, 
99.5 per cent. relative mechanical effi- 
ciency per h.p., 46.98 per cent. (Note: 
Fines did not enter batteries, but were 
by-passed to tube mill.) 

(2) East Rand, heavy stamps and tube 
mills’, Data: Eighty 1680-lb. stamps, 8 
tube mills, 5.5x22 ft.; tonnage reduced, 
20 tons per stamp, or 1600 tons per 24 
hours; horsepower, assumed at same rate 
as above, or 1200 h.p. total; battery 
screens: 8 meshes (9?) per sq.in.; final 
pulp, on 90, 10 per cent., through 90, 
90 per cent., 50 per cent. treated as slime; 
relative mechanical efficiency per h.p., 
35.20 per cent. 

(3) East Rand, heavy stamps and tube 
mills®. Eighty stamps and eight tube 
mills, assumed like last above given; ton- 
nage reduced: 23 tons per stamp, or 1840 





1ENG. AND MIN. JouRN., Jan. 7, 1911. The 
data, given by Philip Argall, apparently re- 
fers to a test run. 

2Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 7. 1911. The 
data, given by Alfred James, apparently are 
actual working figures. 

SENG. AND MIN. JourRN.. Jan. 7. 1911. The 


data, given by Hugh F. Marriott, 
parently actual working figures. 


are ap- 
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Efficiency of Fine Grinding Machinery 


tons per 24 hours; horsepower, battery 
screens, and final pulp, assumed as 
above; relative mechanical efficiency per 
h.p., 40.48 per cent. 

(4) Hacienda de la Union, Pachuca, 
slow heavy chileans, two-roller type, with 
Mantey offset’. Size of mill, presumably 
8 ft.; tonnage reduced, 16.53 tons per 24 
hours; horsepower, mill, 10; shafting, 3; 
total, 13 h.p.; feed, from breakers, maxi- 
mum 1.5 in., average Pachuca hardness; 
discharge, 23 in. from die, overflow, no 
screens being used; final pulp, on 80 
mesh, 0.30 per cent.; on 100 mesh, 1.50 
per cent.; on 150 mesh, 13.45 per cent.; 
on 200, 4.75 per cent.; through 200, 80 
per cent.; ratio of solution to ore, about 
10:1. Analysis represents a single pass 
through the mill, without classification, 
return of oversize, or regrinding; pulp 
passes direct to agitating tanks from 
mills; relative mechanical efficiency per 
h.p., 34.60 per cent. 

(5) Hacienda de la Union, Pachuca, 
slow heavy chileans as above’. Tonnage 
reduced, increased to 22.04 per 24 hours; 
horsepower, etc., as above; relative me- 
chanical efficiency per h.p., 46.13 per 
cent. 

(6) Hacienda de Santa Elena, San 
Luis de la Paz, Guanajuato, slow heavy 
chileans, two-roller type, with Mantey 
offset’. Size of mill, 8 ft.(?); tonnage 
reduced, 27.55 per 24 hours; horsepower, 
15; feed, from breakers, 2-in. ring, aver- 
age Guanajuato hardness; discharge, 
through 40-mesh wire screen; final pulp, 


on 60-mesh, 1.15 per cent.; on 80- 
mesh, 5.65; on 100-mesh, 0.15; on 
200-mesh, 25.75; through 200-mesh, 


67.30 per cent.; ratio of solution to ore, 
10:1, (later advices, 12:1); relative me- 
chanical efficiency per h.p., 49.09 per cent. 
(Note: Analysis represents a single pass 
through the mill, no oversize being re- 
turned.) 

(7) El Bote, Zacatecas, slow heavy 
chileans, same type as La Union, Allis- 
Chalmers make’. Size of mill, presum- 
ably 8 ft.; tonnage reduced, 18.60 tons 
per 24 hours; horsepower, assumed at 
13, as at La Union; feed, not stated as to 
size, ore hard and dense; discharge, pre- 
sumably overflow; final pulp, all through 
180; 70 per cent. through 200; relative 
mechanical efficiency per h.p., 38.77 per 
cent. 


(8) South Dakota, fast chileans, three- 
roller, American type, in series with 
rolls. Actual working figures. Size of 





‘ENC. AND MIN. Journ., Nov. 21, 
Article by Francisco Narvaez, 
working results. 


“Private correspondence, Dee. 19, 1908. 


1908. 
from actual 


SENG. AND Mtn. Journ,, Nov. 12. 1910. 
Article by H. E. Megraw, actual working re- 
sults. 

“Ewe. anpD Min. Journ., June 12, 1909. 


Article by Mark R. Lamb. 
S8Private correspondence, June 24, 1909. 
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mills, 6 ft.; size of rolls, 36x14 in.; ton- 
nage reduced, 105.6 tons per combined 
unit per 24 hours; horsepower, 40 to 45 
per mill and set of rolls; feed, from gy- 
ratory crusher, presumably 1.5 in. maxi- 
mum, quartzite and silicified shale, con- 
sidered hard; discharge, 3 mills through 
0.029, 1 through 0.045 in.; final pulp, 
analysis of 0.045 product, on 30-mesh, 
14.50 per cent.; on 60-mesh, 17.80 per 
cent.; on 100-mesh, 12.60; in 200-mesh, 
15.70; through 200-mesh, 39.40 per cent.; 
relative mechanical efficiency per h.p., 
55.73 per cent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is apparent, from the above compar- 
ison, that the fast chilean mill of the 
three-roller type, in series with rolls, is 
the most efficient combination considered. 
For the purpose in view, however, fine 
grinding for agitation, the efficiency of 
the combination would be lowered by the 
addition of the tube mill capacity neces- 
sary to reduce the large percentage of 
coarse sand to the proper fineness. Fur- 
thermore, these machines have a reputa- 
tion (perhaps undeserved) for high con- 
sumption of wearing parts and frequent 
stoppages. The slow, heavy chilean of 
the new pattern (having the Mantey off- 
set and other improvements mentioned 
by Narvaez) shows good mechanical effi- 
ciency in the cases considered; and when 
the fineness of the final pulp is taken 
into account, it is seen that this machine 
shows the highest efficiency of all. It 
has the advantage of great crushing 
range, and in the case of La Union, at 
least, it produces in a single operation 
pulp suitable for agitation from rock- 
breaker product. 

The highest efficiency attained in the 
advanced Rand practice under review 
barely exceeds that of the lowest effi- 
ciency shown for slow chileans. This 
pulp, however, is unsuitable for agitation, 
and if it were reduced to the fineness re- 
quired for agitation under Mexican con- 
ditions, the increased tube-mill capacity 
necessary for the purpose would greatly 
lower the mechanical efficiency of the 
combination. The comparison has been 
limited to the East Rand examples, for 
the reason that the figures quoted for 
this mill showed a higher tonnage per 
stamp than had been attained elsewhere. 


SIMPLICITY OF CHILEAN MILLS 


As to absolute simplicity of plant, low 
repair costs, cheap attendance and high 
percentage of actual working time, the 
slow chilean, with one laborer to two 
mills (as at Santa Elena), few or no 
screen troubles, and renewal of tires and 
dies every 18 months or two years, is 
undoubtedly far superior to either stamps 
or the fast chilean. The first cost of the 
slow chilean plant seems to be greater 
than that of the fast chilean and roll 
combination; but it would appear, in view 
of the improved construction required by 
the new Rand practice, that a slow chil- 
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ean plant for grinding to the fineness re- 
quired for total agitation, should cost but 
little more if anything than heavy stamps 
and tube mills for the same service. A 
comparison on this basis would be inter- 
esting, but the writer has no data on 
which to base it. Depreciation on the 
slow chilean plant should be light; Mr. 
Narvaez remarked that he had worked 
their “new” pattern for 12 years, and 
that it looked as if it were good for an- 
other equal period., — 

Eliminating depreciation from the fig- 
ures given in the article quoted, and add- 
ing cost of wearing parts, the cost of re- 
ducing ore at La Union from 1.5 in. to 80 
per cent. through 200-mesh, works out at 
21.46c. gold per ton of 2000 lb. At 
Santa Elena, with coarser feed and dis- 
charge, higher power charges, cheaper 
labor and faster grinding, the corres- 
ponding figures are 21.22c. gold. These 
figures show remarkable concordance, 
and it seems safe to assert that at few 
mills grinding to the fineness attained 
at La Union and. Santa Elena, regardless 
of tonnage or system of grinding, are 
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some degree of correctness herein, a log- 
ical deduction from the comparisons 
given would seem to be: that after years 
of work, discussion.and experiment, un- 
der the most favorable conditions known, 
the metallurgical talent of the greatest 
goldfield on earth has evolved a system 
of reducing mill feed to cyanide pulp, the 
mechanical efficiency of which, measured 
by a method devised on the Rand itself, 
is inferior to that of apparatus used for 
many years in a country where methods 
are frequently subject to harsh criticism 
by foreign operators. If increased me- 
chanical efficiency over former practice 
has not been attained by the advanced 
method in question, and there are no ad- 
vantages in the line of simplicity, relia- 
bility, continuity of operation, or reduc- 
tion of operating costs, as compared with 
the primitive mill mentioned, it is difficult 
to perceive the benefit that is to accrue 
to the cyanidation of silver ores (in 
Mexico, at least) from the adoption of 
the “new metallurgy.” 

The reader will doubtless wonder why 
the slow chilean mill has not been more 








SUMMARY OF CRUSHING RESULTS 


Tons per 











; Horse- Relative Mechanical 
Results from Actual Practice Final Pulp Grading power Day Efficiency 

Chilean Mills: 
nouth Dakota, fast 3-roller type, after 39.4 per cent.- 

NU gc aie wp nw 9 SS wh kb WL ool es Sele through 200 mesh 2.35 55.73 per cent. 
Santa Elena, slow 2-roller type, screen 67 .3 per cent.- 

NE ioc this nk iotacs ohm oi bw OS through 200 mesh 1.84 19.09 per cent. 
La Union, slow 2-roller type, overflow 80.0 per cent.- 

SS TEESE ES EGER NEA REE RC through 200 mesh 1.70 15.13 per cent. 
El Bote, slow 2-roller type, hard dense 70.0 per cent.- 

NR Se Olena aie elie cave istics babs a ls BTL through 200 mesh 1.43 38.77 per cent. 


Heavy Stamps and Tube Mills: 


East Rand, working figures, Marriott's 90.0 per cent.- 

SNE ss wim in's'o © Siu ho’ oye 9 Brees w kw nine through 90 mesh 1.53 | 10.48 per cent. 
East Rand, working figures, James’ 90.0 per cent.- | 

ae oh kn Sh a we os W816. o.d ls e8 nop through 90 mesh 1.33 32.20 per cent. 
East Rand, Argall’s report, 10-stamp 99.5 per cent.- 


test, (not working results).......... 


through 90 mesh 1.74 49.98 per cent. 








these costs beaten or even approached. It 
appears to be quite within the bounds of 
possibility that an increase in the diam- 
eter, face and weight of the rollers would 
show an increase in mechanical efficiency 
greater in proportion than the increased 
cost of the mills; and this point ap- 
pears worthy of attention by chilean-mill 
makers. 

It has not been considered necessary 
to go into the merits of the use of tube 
mills in combination with lighter stamps 
than those discussed above, as this mat- 
ter has been extensively ventilated al- 
ready on the Rand and elsewhere; fur- 
thermore, the few examples I have 
seen of the work of competent met- 
allurgists in Mexico with lighter stamps 
and tube mills, show operating costs of 


, Practically double those quoted for La 


Union and Santa Elena, under more fa- 
vorable conditions. 


Tue “New” METALLURGY SEEMS 
WANTING 


Provided that  Stadler’s method is 


sound and that it has been applied with . 


widely adopted, if its advantages are 
such as might appear from the articles 
quoted and the comparisons made; also, 
why foreign companies which have had 
opportunities of observing its work close- 
ly have nevertheless erected stamps and 
tube mills for fine grinding. So many 
factors beside real efficiency enter into 
the design and construction of mills in 
Mexico that I am reluctant to venture an 
opinion in the matter, and it would be 
very interesting if one could learn why 
some companies have rejected the slow 
chilean, seeing that other competent op- 
erators have found it unusually efficient. 


THE MoperN CHILEAN A FAR Cry FROM 
THE OLD 


In considering the slow chilean, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that two 
forms of this mill exist. The improved 
or modernized tyne, as used at La Union 
and Santa Elena, has a single eccentric 
or offset axle, carrying the two rollers 
and sliding vertically, without turning, in 
the vertical spindle which receives the 
motive power. In this mill, the rollers 
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retain their vertical position, following 
the die down as tires and die wear; the 
wear of the rollers and die is uniform on 
inside and outside edges; and the only 
decrease of crushing efficiency arises 
from the diminution in weight of the 
rollers as the tires wear down. The slim- 
ing capacity of the mill, arising from the 
rubbing action of the wide ‘res on the 
small die circle, is further increased by 
the drag due to the offset axle. In the 
old form of mill, the rollers turn on sep- 
arate horizontal axles in a vertically slid- 
ing hub; this results in uneven wear and 
canting of the tires, increased power con- 
sumption and reduced capacity. This 
form has certain other defects of con- 
struction which also reduce its efficiency. 


CHILEANS TO BE TRIED IN RHODESIA 


Both forms are fully described by 
Narvaez and Megraw, in the articles 
quoted; but it must be borne in mind that 
the performances taken for comparison 
are those of the mill as improved within 
the last 20 years or so, and made by 
competent manufacturers. The slow 
chilean mill is soon to be tried in 
Rhodesia, a territory where metallurgists 
seem to be singularly open minded and 
unprejudiced in milling matters, and 
where the fast chileans have been in use 
for some time. A fair trial in comparison 
with other combinations may be ex- 


pected, and the results of the work 
will be interesting. I confess to a 
certain leaning toward the old mill, 


probably for the reason given hy an old- 
time batteryman for his preference for 
the stamp battery: “It’s a simple, plod- 
ding, conscientious brute of a machine, 
doing nothing but the work it’s made for, 
and generally understanding it a whole 
lot better than the fellow standirtg in 
front of it, looking wise and drawing five 
a shift!” 








Use of Titanium 


The use for titanium which gives prom- 
ise of greatest expansion is, according to 
a bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
in steel and cast iron. In steel it is ordi- 
narily added in the form of ferrotitanium 
(containing preferably from 10 to 20 per 
cent. titanium) in quantity sufficient to 
form about 0.1 per cent. of the steel. 
Rails treated with titanium and laid in 
Places on railroads where the wear was 
especially hard are said to have shown 
much less wear than untreated rails. 
Gray cast iron also is said to show bene- 
ficial effects from such treatment. Cupro- 
titanium is also manufactured for use in 
bronze and other castings containing 
copper. The titanium acts as a deoxi- 
dizer, much like phosphor-tin, and makes 
very tough castings. Another use of 
titanium which promises to assunfe con- 
siderable proportions is the manufacture 
of electrodes for arc lights. 
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Parting Platinum-Gold-Silver 
Bullion 


While the separation of platinum from 
gold and silver is not difficult, there are 
many pitfalls, and unless these are 
known, only a portion of the platinum is 
recovered’. Unless the amount of silver 
present in the mixture is known to ex- 
ceed 75 per cent., it is customary first tu 
melt the metal with enough silver to in- 
sure the proportion of silver present 
being above this figure, in order to allow 
parting to take place. The metal should 
be cast and then rolled into as thin a 
sheet as possible, in order to allow the 
acid to attack the metal readily. 


Use SuLPHuRIC ACID FOR PARTING 


Parting should not be done with nitric 
acid. When platinum is alloyed with sil- 
ver it is to a certain extent dissolved by 
nitric acid, and if the platinum is only 
five per cent. of the silver, it is entirely 
dissolved; consequently it is necessary 
to use sulphuric acid. The rolled strip 
of metal should be placed in a porcelain 
dish, if small, and if large in a heavy 
cast-iron kettle, and for every ounce in 
the rolled strip from two to three ounces 
of strong sulphuric acid added. This 
should be chemically pure, as the pres- 
ence of chlorine interferes. After heating 
until action entirely ceases, which may 
take several hours, allow to cool and 
pour off the acid into cold water, using 
about nine parts of water for each part 
of acid. After decanting off the acid, 
wash the residue, which contains the gold 
and platinum with traces of silver, sever- 
al times with hot water and add the 
washings to the main solution. 

Heat the solution of silver sulphate un- 
til all of the crystals redissolve, and then 
precipitate with copper wire or sheet cop- 
per, by continued boiling. The silver is 
precipitated in a finely divided condition 
and can be filtered off, washed with water 
and melted to fine silver. The solution 
contains copper sulphate, which may be 
recovered by crystallization if desired. 
The residue left from the sulphuric-acid 
parting contains the gold and platinum. 

This should be dissolved in a porcelain 
dish with aqua regia (three parts of pure 
hydrochloric acid to one of nitric). Warm 
until all of the metal is dissolved. Evap- 
orate off the excess of the acid until the 
solution becomes sirupy, when it will 
have a dark red color. Add twice its 
volume of water to the solution of plat- 
inum and gold chlorides. At this stage 
the solution will be cloudy, as there is a 
slight amount of silver present, which the 
sulphuric acid did not remove. This 
silver chloride should be filtered off and 
later reduced with a little zinc to silver. 

To the clear solution add ammonia un- 
til the free acid is almost neutralized. 
This can be told by the use of litmus 
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paper, the ammonia being added until 
the solution barely colors blue litmus red. 
If neutralization is not carried far 
enough, all of the platinum will not be 
precipitated in the subsequent operation. 
If too much ammonia is added, so that 
the solution becomes alkaline, that is, 
turns red litmus blue, both the gold and 
the platinum will be precipitated. 


PLATINUM RECOVERED AS (NH,)2PtCl, 


Add a strong solution of ammonium 
chloride and stir. Enough should be add- 
ed to precipitate the platinum as am- 
monium-platinic chloride, which comes 
down in the form of a yellowish crystal- 
line precipitate. As this is not insoluble 
in water, it is necessary to add an equal 
volume of grain alcohol and allow the 
whole solution to stand in a warm place 
for 24 hours. To the precipitated solu- 
tion add a little more ammonium-chloride 
solution to see whether all of the plati- 
num has been precipitated, and allow to 
stand for several hours. If no further 
precipitation takes place, filter off the 
ammonium-platinic chloride and wash 
with a mixture of equal volumes of al- 
cohol and water. The gold will be in the 
filtrate. 


The ammonium-platinic chloride thus 
obtained is dried and separated from 
the filter paper, after which the paper 
is burned to ash and added to the pre- 
cipitate. If the amount of ammonium- 
platinic chloride is small, it is placed in 
a porcelain crucible; if large, a French- 
clay crucible is used, and heated gradual- 
ly to a .ed heat. If heated too rapidly at 
first, a portion of the platinum is lost by 
dusting. The ammonium chloride in the 
precipitate is driven off by the heat and 
finely divided metallic platinum is ob- 
tained as a residue. This is in the form 
of a heavy black powder, the so called 
platinum sponge. This may be used for 
making platinum chloride or any other 
salts of the metal, but if it is necessary 
to regain the metal in compact form, it 
must be fused in a lime crucible before 
the oxyhydrogen blow pipe or in an elec- 
tric furnace. It has been found exped- 
ient when it is thus melted, to allow the 
platinum to remain in the crucible and 
not to attempt to pour it. It can later 
be rolled or drawn, as desired. 


As stated above, the filtrate from the 
ammonium-platinic chloride contains the 
gold. To this solution add a strong 
solution of ferrous sulphate and heat 
gently in a porcelain dish for several 
hours, when the gold will be thrown 
down in the metallic form in a finely 
divided condition. Add a little more 
ferrous-sulphate solution to see if ‘all of 
the gold is precipitated, and allow to re- 
main in a warm place. After several 


hours, filter off the metallic gold, dry and 
melt in a crucible under borax, and me- 
tallic gold will be obtained. The filtrate 
contains nothing of value. 
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The Sydvaranger Iron Mines 


During the last few years an enor- 
mous deposit of low-grade magnetite has 
been developed away to the north of the 
Lapland mines of Sweden. It is the prop- 
erty of the Actieselskabet Sydvaranger 
(South Varanger stock company), and 
lies on the Arctic frontier of Russia, in 
Norway, about 200 miles east of the North 
cape and 22C miles north of the Arctic 
circle. To reach this point a journey of 
four days by sea from the nearest railway 
port is necessary, and it is about a week’s 
trip to Sydvaranger from Bergen or 
Trondhjem. Narvik is the nearest rail- 
way port, and the journey from there to 
the mines takes one around the North 
cape, and skirts the North Atlantic and 
Arctic coasts the entire distance. The 
scenery one passes, as the Norwegian 


ship threads the fjords or takes a quick 
Tun across parts of the open Arctic, is 
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Sellwood building, Du- 
the fish-crowded harbors of Mehavn, 
Vard6d and Vads6, stinking beyond utter- 
ance of guano and rancid cod oil, and 
finally crosses the broad waters of Var- 
anger fjord to its destination. That it is 
well toward the back of-the world was 


ceeded in interesting a syndicate repre- 
sented by the Norddeutsche Bank of 
Hamburg in a bond issue of a similar 
sum. This money has been spent in 
opening the mines, erecting beneficiating 
works and providing transportation facil- 
ities from mines to harbor. A comfort- 
able and commodious town has been built 
on the shore of the fjord, and the works 
include the largest magnetic concentrat- 
ing plant in the world, erected of steel 
and concrete, with modern and highly im- 
proved appliances of all descriptions. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Considering the latitude, the climate is 
mild, — 30 deg. C. about the minimum, it 
is said. From the dwelling of Chief En- 
gineer Nordenstene, which is situated on 
a commanding elevation above the village 
of Kirkenes, one may see the Arctic sun 


SYDVARANGER, SHOWING BEGINNING OF MINING OPERATIONS 


exceedingly grand and wild, and reminds 
one of the coast of Alaska, although the 
glacial accessories are hardly so pro- 
nounced as those of a number of the in- 
lets along the Alaskan coast. 

One passes the Svartisen glacier; sees 
the glorious colors of Lyngenfjord in- 
tensified by the westering sun; crosses 
the mouths of fjords running deep 
and black far into the interior; 
skirts the edges of glacier-polished 
mountains that rise sheer from the 
water’s edge; rounds to at the crowd- 
ed piers of Hammerfest, whose distinc- 
tion is that it is the northernmost town 
in the world; picks his way behind or 
boldly runs outside the Nordkap and 
skirts the bold base of Nordkyn, its broth- 
er promontory, the most northern point 
of continental Furope; drops anchor in 


evident to me when told that I was the 
first American to visit the locality. One 
is far to the north of the tree line, and a 
few dilapidated huts of nomadic Lapps, 
or of struggling fishermen, an occasional 
herd of reindeer or flock of Arctic birds, 
until recently alone disturbed the intense 
stillness of these bleak northern wilds 
and the Cimmerian blackness of their 
long night. 


OPENING THE DEPOSIT 


Nine years ago explorations for cop- 
per discovered the enormous - outcrop- 
pings of magnetites existing here. The 
company now owning these deposits was 
formed in 1904 and proceeded with de- 
velopment on an extensive scale. This 
company has a share canital of 12,000,- 
000 kroner, about $3,250,000, and it suc- 


continuously for three months in the 
summer, hanging over the low hills of 
Varanger. The season, when frost is ab- 
sent, is so short that crons cannot be suc- 
cessfully grown. Occasionally a few po- 
tatoes can be brought to the size of wal- 
nuts during the summer, and are ripened 
in dwellings and storehouses, and the 
northern berries that mature in late Sep- 
tember are especially fine, but practically 
all food but reindeer meat and fish must 
be imported. Rainfall is slight, averay- 
ing not more than 350 mm. pcr year, as 
compared with more than 2000 mm. (79 
in.) per year in parts of the west Nor- 
wegian coast, on the European side of 
North cape. 


THE Ore DEPOSITS 


The mines of the company consist of 
several groups of deposits, of which the 
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Bjornevand group is now being opened. 
This deposit is calculated to contain 32,- 
000,000 tons of ore above the level of 
the railway connecting the mines and 
works, in other words quarriable down to 
the road. In all there is estimated to be 
not less than 450,000,000 tons of ore 
above sea level. As the deposit is be- 
lieved to be of a magmatic character, 
and as drill records do not show any 
diminution of ore cross-section to the 
lowest point attained, it is probable that 
this estimate of tonnage is much within 
the facts. The ore consists of a pure 
magnetite containing on the average 
about 35 per cent. iron, and is of a band- 
ed structure of narrow seams of high 
iron and lean hornblende, quartz ana 
ore. The rock breaks well and a separa- 
tion of the richer and learter layers is 
easy. There has been intense and sharp 
folding and contortion and the orebodies 
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centration of low grades, and no railway 
has been extended to these better ores. 
The entire field consists of ancient crys- 
talline rocks, chiefly gneiss with quartzite 
and schist traversed by numerous dikes 
and outbreaks of diabase. The strike of 
the stratified rocks approximates north- 
south, and the dip of the formation is to 
the east, at varying angles, but frequently 
quite flat. But as the strata have been 
subjected to much folding these courses 
are not universally correct. Ores have 
been developed commercially within 
zones of alterations caused by the erup- 
tives, and consist practically of a gneissic 
rock containing quartz, feldspar, horn- 
blende, epidote, with magnetite, there be- 
ing little hematite ore. 


THE MiINeEs Now WorKED 


The Bjornevand group, which is now 
being opened, runs northward along the 
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will require but a short deep drift, or a 
tunnel. 


EXPLORING AND OPENING THE MINES 


Diamond drilling at these mines had 
been costing about 60 kroner per meter, 
or, Say, a little less than the $6 per foot 
charged by contractors in the more diffi- 
cult portions of the Lake Superior re- 
gion, and far more than such drilling 
costs in other regions of the United 
States. This is nearly double the average 
cost per foot in the States.. Some shot 
drills of the Rand type were used for a 
time, but on account of the nature of the 
ground, or for some other reason, they 
were said to be unsatisfactory. These 
shot drills cut a core of 90 mm.—3.54 in. 
—diameter. Stripping at the Bjornevand 
mine was averaging about 1 m. thick, 
and was done by task, the men being 
paid 1.5 kroner per cu.m., or, say, 30.5c. 


SYDVARANGER, OUTCROP OF ORE MOUNTAIN ABOVE WATER LEVEL 


are occasionally cut by dikes of diabase 
and granite. From the summit of the 
orebody on Lake Bjornevand down to the 
tailway is about 80 m. and from the rail- 
way to sea level is practically the same. 

It is found that the various deposits 
differ greatly in width, some being of a 
thickness, across the dip, up to 200 m., 
and to 2000 m. in length, but the average 
is much less, say 35 to 50 m. wide. Drill- 
ings were made in these lodes to as great 
a depth as the size and power of the 
drills permitted casing, and ore was 
Shown to continue indefinitely. In one 
Portion of the fields many million tons of 
ore, assaying up to 50 and 55 per cent. 
iron, have been discovered, but these are 
hot being mined, as the entire develop- 
ment has been along the line of the con- 


side and under the lake, from whence it 
derives its name, for a distance of about 
2000 m., until it meets an eruptive dike, 
when it splits abruptly and is lost. It out- 
crops at the level of the 'ake and rises to 
57 m. above it; its width varies from 50 
to 120 m. Close to this, and east of it, 
is another body that terminates against 
the same mass of eruptive and may, be- 
neath the surface, unite with the former 
deposit. This second orebody attains a 
width of about 200 m. and is about 750 
m. long. Many other orebodies are in- 
cluded in the company’s ownership, but 
are not yet opened or developed. At some 
later date it will become necessary to 
tap the Lake Bjornevand, in order to mine 
to a lower level without pumping. Plans 
for this were made some time ago, and 


per cu.yd. On this basis they were earn- 
ing from $1.80 to $2 per day. A large 
proportion of the ore area is bare of soil; 
elsewhere there is a thin earth surface, 
over which is spread a dense carpet of 
moss, blueberry vines, juniper and birch 
so stunted and dwarfed that it merely 
creeps along the ground a white and 
twisted fiber, like so many frozen snakes. 


TRANSPORTATION 


These deposits are situated from 8 to 
16 km. south from the village of 
Kirkenes, where are the concentrating 
works, the loading piers and the power- 
generating plants connected with the en- 
terprise. Nearest the works are the de- 
posits of Bjornevand, and to the south 
are the higher-grade ores of Ornevand, 
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not yet reached by the railway. At 
Kirkenes is an exceptionally favorable 
harbor; ships up to 18 m. draft can ap- 
proach almost to the shore, and the piers 
built out are quite short, while the pro- 
tection afforded by surrounding hills is 
well nigh perfect. There are but few 
weeks in the winter when navigation is 
impeded by ice. In fact, the ice break- 
ers provided by the company at the re- 
quest of underwriters have been in use 
only to a trifling extent. 


TREATING THE ORES 


This company owns, free from royalty, 
the right to use the Gréndal method of 
concentration and briquetting, which is 
the property of the Metalurgiska Actie- 
bolaget of Stockholm, and its works are 
of Gréndal design. 

Ore is first crushed in gyratory :ma- 
chines of the Allis-Chalmers type; one 
No. 18 was installed first. As the ore is 
quite schistose it crushes easily but as 
it divides into large flat pieces, special 
arrangement had to be made to break it 





well. It was found, also, that crusher- 
receiving openings of ordinary size were 
too small to admit the bulk of the mine’s 
product without blockholing, and larger 
openings had to be provided. These ma- 
chines have capacity for more than 500 
tons per hour. 

After passing through these crush- 
ers, the ore is loaded on _ hopper- 
bottom steel cars, operating over the 
heavily built and well ballasted railway 
extending from Lake Bjornevand to the 
works at Kirkenes. Locomotives on this 
line are fireless, and are fed with steam 
at a pressure of 200 Ib., from a stationary 
power house at the mine. This power 
house is equipped with Babcock & Wil- 
cox boilers, mechanically fed, and the ar- 
rangement is economical because of the 
lower cost of power from such a plant 
than in the boilers of locomotives. This 
saving is due to the poorer grade of coal 
that can be used, to the reduction in hand 
labor and to the higher efficiency of the 
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modern stationary plant. One charge into 
these locomotives will serve for more 
than 20 miles’ continuous running. 
Crushed and loaded into steel cars, the 
ore is hauled down a grade of 0.2 per 
cent. to Kirkenes by these engines. There 
it is dumped into a crude-ore bin at the 
upper end of a great steel and brick 
building, whose concrete foundations rest 
on solid rock throughout. This plant is 
laid out for 20 units, eight of which are 
now in operation, these eight soon to be 
increased to 12. Production began in these 
works in August last, and during Novem- 
ber and December about 10,000 tons of 
concentrates were shipped, of which a 
fourth part were briquetted according to 
the Gréndal system. The works have a 
capacity of 300 tons of ore per 24 hours, 
per unit, or 2400 tons of raw ore per 
day with the present equipment, soon to 
be increased to 3600 tons, later to 6000. 
Concentration is from 2.3 or 2.5 into one, 
and the resulting concentrates are of 
about 69 per cent. iron, with negligible 
quantities of sulphur, phosphorus and 







INITIAL GyRATORY CRUSHING WoRKS AT SYDVARANGER 


other impurities. They make a most ad- 
mirable material for bessemer pig. 


THE CRUSHERS 


Drawn from the crude-ore bin at the 
head of the mill, the ore passes first into 
jaw crushers of the Hadfield type—an 
English machine whose construction dif- 
fers from the usual American *reaker in 
that the upper half of the moving jaw 
makes a flatter angle with the stationary 
jaw than does the lower half, and the ful- 
crum of the movement is raised so high 
that the ore pieces are strongly gripped 
and forced down. The breaker reduces 
ore to a maximum size of 1.5 to 2 in. 
Dropped from these machines, the ore is 
delivered to a conveyer belt and is carried 
up an incline to the head of the ball mills. 
This is the only point in the operation 
where the movement of ore is against grav- 
ity. Groéndal ball mills are situated at the 
head ofthe main concentrator building, and 
into these the ore drops and is ground 
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to about 20 mesh. The feed to these mills 
is by scraper from a revolving disk. The 
Groéndal ball mill is built of cast-iron 
cylinders lined with chilled cast bars 
forming a corrugated surface, similar to 
the “El Oro lining,” as it is known. 
These mills are charged with about four 
tons of steel balls. Each mill is fitted 
with motor drive and has a capacity for 
about 150 tons of product per 24 hours. 
Without other preparation ore passes into 
Gréndal magnetic separators, arranged 
in tandem so that the upper machine can 
be worked heavily, any particles of 
gangue material carried with the ore in 
the first being taken out of the ore by the 
second machine. These mills will give a 
concentrate containing about 52 to 55 per 
cent. iron, as I understand, and a sieve 
test shows the following result: Above 1 
mm., 5 per cent. containing 29.2 per cent. 
iron; 1 to 0.5 mm., 5 per cent. containing 
31.7 per cent iron; 0.5 to 0.2 mm., 25 
per cent. containing 45.4 per cent. iron; 
under 0.2 mm., 65 per cent. containing 
63.8 per cent. iron. 


NEERING Ano MINING 


It will be seen that complete separa- 
tion of this ore does not take place at the 
size of grains above 0.2 mm. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that a finer comminution 
be undertaken than is possible with the 
ball mills, and this is done by tube mills 
placed below the first tandem separators. 
Magnetic pulp from these separators 
passes on into these latter mills and 
then to another set of tandem separators 
which take out all of the remaining im- 
purities possible to separate economical- 
ly, making a final concentrate of about 
69 per cent. iron, 0.015 per cent. su!phur 
and 0.006 phosphorus. Waste or tail- 
ings from the mills carry a slight quan- 
tity of iron, probably not over 5 to 6 
per cent. 


THE GRONDAL SEPARATOR 


The Gréndal separator is a wet-type 
machine, preventing the dust that is so 
injurious in dry mills. The machines at 
Sydvaranger are drums having 34-in. 
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face and 28-in. diameter, and are ar- 
ranged parallel, in pairs. The drums ro- 
tate around a system of fixed magnets, 
the whole placed just over a weir in 
which the ore is flushed from the ball 
mills. The intense attraction pulls out all 
magnetic particles from the flushed ma- 
terial, affixing them to the surface of the 
revolving drum, from which they are re- 
moved by washing when the continued 
revolution has carried them beyond the 
field of influence. Each pair of separators 
is driven by its individual motor. 

After passing the final separators the 
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sumption ts acout 120 lb. per ton of 
briquets. 

It is but 1200 ft. from the concentrator 
building to the harbor front, where ships 
may lie and load direct for all ocean 
perts. The product of the mill and 
briquetting works is carried to the pier on 
an electric railway, operated by the third- 
rail system. It reaches the harbor at an 
elevation of 85 ft. above mean water 
level, and is loaded into ship by two 
German-built machines, Brown-hoist 


style, traveling along the dock, and hav- 
ing a combined capacity for 200 tons per 
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ly as the works are located far from 
sources of mineral fuels. But Russia had 
pushed its way across the river, into Nor- 
wegian territory, and had taken control 
of a piece of ground that is several 
square kilometers in area, and on the 
Norwegian side at the falls, where is the 
Russian settlement of Boris Gleb. This 
settlement is a small and dilapidated vil- 
age housing a few fishermen and a parish 
priest of the Greek Church. This set- 
tlement owns, communally, the fishery 
rights of the Pasvik river at this point, 
and its income is derived from this own- 
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CONCENTRATING AND BRIQUETTING PLANT, SYDVARANGER 


ore is delivered into settling tanks where 
much of the water is drained off. When 
dry these are emptied by an automatic 
grab bucket, and part goes to the briquet- 
ting kilns, the rest to rotary driers and 
then direct to the loading pier for ship- 
ment as fines. Whether shipped as 
briquets or fines, this material must be 
compressed or coagulated before intro- 
duction in the blast furnace, on account 
of its excessive comminution, and the 
Process tends to demagnetize the prod- 
uct. .Briquetting done at the works is by 
the agency of producer gas, made in a 
Subjacent building, and the coal con- 





hour. There is a depth of 26 ft. of wa- 
ter at the front of the pier, which is sub- 
stantially constructed of concrete. 


WATER POWER 


About eight kilometers from the har- 
bor and a lesser distance from the mines 
are falls of the Pasvik river, which 
stream is the boundary between Arctic 
Russia and Norway. These falls have a 
potential horsepower more than sufficient 
to operate all the expected installations, 
and it was originally intended that every- 
thing should be run electrically, especial- 





ership. The fisheries have been leased 
for a term of years to a company for 
the sum of 2000 kroner ($540) per year, 
and this sum, together with what meat, 
milk and skins are secured from a few 
weindeer, is the sole livelihood of the peo- 
ple. On account of this Russian owner- 
ship it was found that complications 
arose over the development of this water- 
power, and the plan was abandoned; the 
entire power used by the Sydvaranger 
company is made from coal at the harbor. 
Fuel is not.expensive, a poor-grade 
Welsh coal being delivered at Kirkenes at 
10s. per ton. 
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The main power station is intended to 
include three units of 3750 h.p. each, 
and two of these have been in- 
stalled. Each unit consists of Babcock 
& Wilcox boilers, with mechanical stok- 
ers, superheaters and economizers, and 
of one De Laval steam-turbine generator 
for three-phase alternating current of 
from 800 to 850 volts, beside generators 
for pumps and other purposes. Five 
boilers are imstalled, and they deliver 
steam at a working pressure of 180 Ib.; 
two of these, with economizer, are in each 
unit. As is the case with other buildings, 
the power house is of steel and concrete, 
walls brick filled, and is exceedingly 
commodious. The works are at so great 
a distance from any source of supplies 
and repairs, that ample shops have been 
erected and provided with tools for any 
required duty. 


Costs AND PRUGFITS 


While it is not possible to give precise 
figures of costs and expected profits from 
this enterprise, it can be stated that the 
cost of concentrates, f.o.b. ship, is not 
far trom 7.5 kroner per ton—S2.10—and 
that it will take about $1 more to make 
and load briquets, making a cost of 
briquets not far from $3 per ton. This is 
for a briquet running about 67 per cent. 
iron, and of a phosphorus and sulphur 
content the same as the raw concentrates. 
Briquetting the concentrates reduces the 
percentage of iron contained in the latter 
by about 1.5 per cent. Estimating freight 
to North Sea ports at 6s. per ton, and 
adding maritime insurance, selling com- 
mission, etc., these concentrates and 
briquets should cost, c.i.f. North Sea port, 
about S3.75 and $4.75 per ton, respective- 
ly. Freight to the United States will be 
higher than to the North Sea, of course, 
but in any event cannot be so high as to 
keep this material from the American 
Atlantic markets. The concentrates 
should sell in the British and German 
markets at not far from 20s., and the 
briquets at about 24s., or, say, $5 to $6 
per ton. 


TELEGRAPH CHARGES IN NORWAY 


Having occasion to use the telegraph 
to Stockholm, during my stay at Kirkenes, 
I was astounded at the charges made. 
It is a distance of about 1500 miles, and 
for many miles the line is over so barren 
and rocky a region that holes for the 
poles are blasted in the native rock, or 
they are set in cairns. The line passes 
under arms of the sea by cable no less 
than six times, and for the long distance 
between Kirkenes and Narvik there is 
absolutely no intermediate business. Yet 
the charge was but 5 Gre per word, or 
1.4c., to which was added the 30-ére tax 
on foreign messages. 

When these Sydvaranger works were 
planned, it was exvected that labor costs 
would be low, for the reason that fisher- 
men of the region would be glad to 
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change their avocation and secure a set- 
tled wage on land. But this did not hap- 
pen. Labor, as has been shown by some 
of the figures given above, is not cheap 
for northern Europe; it is, in fact, above 
the average of Sweden and Norway. 
Wages vary from 50 to 75 6re per hour— 
13.6 to 18c.—besides which the company 
supplies houses, either free or at low 
rentals, free awater and light—and light 
must be continuous day and night for 
several months of the year—free medical 
attendance, cheap fuel, no taxes, etc. The 
fact that all food and other supplies must 
be imported from the European side, to- 
gether with the sparse population, ac- 
counts for the high wage rate. About 500 
men are employed at the various works. 


A NoTABLE UNDERTAKING 


The entire undertaking is one of the 
most daring and remarkable ever at- 





OuTcROP AT SYDVARANGER 


tempted in iron mining; the Arctic loca- 
tion of these works and their distance 
from any base of supplies and supervi- 
sion; the low iron content of the crude 
ore, and the fact that this enterprise 
was pressed to a conclusion at the time 
when Dunderland, with which it could not 
fail to be compared, was falling to a dis- 
astrous and most costly failure; the ex- 
cessively close grinding required by the 
fine dissemination and granulation of the 
ore; the large sum of money advanced 
before any return was possible, all com- 
bine to make this installation most not- 
able. Any enterprise requiring the grind- 
ing of more than a million tons a year 
to a fineness of about 100 mesh, in or- 
der to save a product worth a quarter of 
a cent a pound, and that several thousand 
miles away from its source, is not only 
interesting, it is epochal. 





Synthetic Ammonia 


The most brilliant of chemical dis- 
coveries during 1910 belongs to inorganic 
chemistry. F. Haber brought about the 
synthesis of ammonia from its elements. 
At a pressure of about 200 atmospheres 
and a temperature of 500 deg. C., and 
with appropriate catalyzers, the union of 
nitrogen with hydrogen can be accom- 
plished. At first, osmium was used as a 
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catalyzer; but finding that the world’s 
supply of this element is relatively small, 
the production of ammonia on a large 
scale would have been greatly hampered 
had not Haber found that uranium would 
serve the same purpose. It is not neces- 
sary to prepare the catalyzer beforehand; 
for example, uranium carbide may be 
used. On passing the nitrogen-hydrogen 
mixtures over the carbide it will break 
up to a fine powder containing uranium 
nitride, which has proved as effective as 
pure uranium. (Zeits. f. ang. Chem., 
May 19, 1911.) 


Oil in Wyoming 


Practically all the development in the 
Lander field, Wyoming,’ has been con- 
fined to the southeastern district, along 
Little Popo Agie river in the vicinity 
of Dallas. The history of this field is 
far more interesting than that of any 
other oilfield in Wyoming, for here Bon- 
neville discovered oil in 1833. From the 
date of Bonneville’s visit to 1867 the 
oil spring was unknown except to hunt- 
ers and* trappers who frequented the 
locality to procure the eil for medicinal 
purposes. In 1883 and 1884 three oil 
wells were drilled, all of which were 
productive, but on account of keen com- 
petition from the Eastern oil producers 
the first Wyoming oil company had te 
abandon its enterprise. For some time 
the wells remained packed, but the oil 
that flowed from the wells through leaks 
was utilized to some extent by the ranch- 
ers for miles around as a lubricant and 
by the gold mines and flour mills for 
steam making. Recently operations at 
the wells have been resumed on a more 
extensive scale. 

The oil is adapted to several uses. It 
forms an excellent fuel, comparing favor- 
ably with the Texas or California oils, 
and is now employed for that purpose in 
practically all the development work in 
the Little Popo Agie district. Some of it 
can be used in its raw state as a lubri- 
cant, though in general it is not suit- 
able for that purpose. As the oil con- 
tains a heavy asphalt base, it is good 
for oiling roads. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
wells in the Salt Creek oilfield is one 
drilled in 1910 which struck oil under 
pressure in shale at a depth of 1176 ft. 
This well yielded an unusually large 
amount of oil for a shale well. Oil 
travels much more slowly through shale 
than through sandstone, and where large 
quantities are produced from shale a 
slight crevice or fissure is generally 
present. This fissure may be a fraction 
of an inch in width and yet be of suffi- 
cient extent to contain large quantities 
of oil and to allow the oil to reach the 
well rapidly. 





11. S. Geol. Survey Bull, 452, “The Lander 
and Salt Creek Oi Fields, Wyoming,” by’ 
E. G. Woodruff and C. H. Wegemann. 
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One important result of perfecting the 
process for treating slimes has been the 
introduction of fine grinding in tube 
mills,’ with consequent increased extrac- 
tion and shortened treatment period. 
Further, the adoption of tube mills has 
modified the function of the stamp mill. 
The stamp mill, which formerly was not 
only the sole means employed for the 
comminution of the ore (excepting, of 
course, a preliminary reduction in jaw 
breakers) but also performed the duties 
of an amalgamating machine, by the 
introduction of mercury into the mortar 
boxes, is, now, in most modern practice, 
restricted to a single stage in a con- 
tinuous series of crushing operations. 
The researches of Caldecott and other 
members of the Mines Trials Committee 
have shown that the maximum diameter 
permissible for the battery feed is 134 
in., and that tube mills are most effi- 
cient when fed with ore discharged 
through a 9-mesh battery screen, having 
apertures of 0.27 in., or, say, 14 in. The 
effective range of the stamp mill is, 
therefore, from 134 in. to 4 in. Asa 
result, stamps are no longer employed 
for fine crushing and amalgamation in 
the mortar boxes has been completely 
abolished; even such plate amalgamation 
as took place in front of the stamp mills 
has, in many cases, been done away 
with. 


AMALGAMATION CONDUCTED IN SEPARATE 
House 


In the most modern mills of the 
Rand the plate area has been much re- 
duced,” and some enthusiasts have gone 
so far as to suggest that amalgamation 
might be dispensed with altogether, and 
the gold recovered equally efficiently, 
and more economically, by an all-cyanide 
process, in which the ore would be 
crushed from the start in cyanide solu- 
tion, instead of in water. A difficulty, 
however, which at present appears in- 
surmountable, is to find a means of giv- 
ing the coarse particles of gold a treat- 
ment sufficiently long for their com- 
plete solution, without unduly delaying 
the whole process. 


In the newest plants the amalgamat- 
ing tables are assembled, together with 
the precipitating boxes for the cyanide 
Solution, in a separate building (known 
as the reduction house) to which the 
tube-mill pulp and the enriched cyanide 
Solutions are conducted. In this build- 
ing the gold is won, away from grease 
and oil, and under conditions which 


— 


, ‘First introduced on the Rand by J. R. Wil- 
ams, in 1904, See Journ. Chem., Met. and 
Min. Soc., S. A., Vol. VI, 1906. p. 373. 


1 Simmer and Jack plant has now only 
in Stationary plates in the tube-mill circuit 
3h Place of the former 64 hattery plates and 
I Shaking tube-mill plates. Dowling, Trans. 
ust. Min, Met., Bull. 79, 1911. 
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Tube mills are relieving 
stamps and stamps are get- 
ting heavier; amalgamation 


is giving way to cyanide; 
mechanical conveyance 1s 
adopted throughout vn mod- 
ern mulls. 





Note—Extract from the “James Forrest” 


lecture, 1911, before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, entitied, “The Vast, Present and 
Future of the Gold Mining Industry of the 
Witwatersrand, Transvaal.” 

*Mining engineer, 28 Bishopsgate street, 
Within, London, I. C. 


render amalgam stealing (so serious a 
source of leakage in the past) practical- 
ly impossible. Furthermore, the run- 
ning time is increased, since the stamps 
no longer have to be hung up while 
the plates are being dressed. 


STAMPS BECOMING HEAVIER 


Concurrently with the limitation of 
the effective range of the stamp mill, 
the weight of individual stamps has been 
increased by lengthening the heads, 
until, with the 2000-lb. stamp of the new 
mill of the City Deep mine, the economic 
limit of the cam-lifted gravitation stamp 
appears to have been reached. The ad- 
vantages of heavy over light stamps are 
thus summarized by Caldecott:* (1) Re- 
duction of initial capital expenditure in 
erecting a lesser number of stamps and 
a smaller building to contain them. (2) 
Less shafting, belts and other moving 
parts to maintain. (3) Less labor for 
dressing, lubricating changing, etc. 

The capital charge of a modern reduc- 
tion plant per ton milled is one-third of 
what it was 15 years ago, and the total 
treatment cost is about 3s. 6d. per ton, 
the recovery being from 93 to 96 per 
cent., according to the grade of the ore. 

The stamp duty (or tonnage crushed 
per stamp in 24 hours) which 20 years 
ago, in the days of the 900-lb. stamp 
and fine-mesh discharge screening, did 
not exceed 3 tons, has gradually grown 
to an average of 7.45 tons for the whole 
Rand in 1910; and recent experiments 
have shown that by crushing to an aper- 
ture of 0.284 in. and by introducing an 
elimination screen to “bypass” the fine 
material from the rock breakers direct 
to the tube mills it can be raised to as 
much as 26 tons per stamp.‘ Messrs. 
W. A. Caldecott and E. H. Johnson now 
propose to break the mill feed down to 
3% in. and to separate 50 per cent. of 





a Inst. Min., Met., Vol. XTX, 1909-10, 
p.. 72. 


‘E. H. Johnson, Journ, Chem., 
Min. Soc., S. A. 


Met. 


and 
Vol. XI, 1910, p. 168. 
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Progress in Milling on the Rand 


the total for direct tube milling. This 
will still further increase the stamp duty. 

It is obvious, however, that under the 
conditions that now obtain, “stamp duty” 
has come to have very little meaning as 
a measure of milling capacity. The bulk 
of the work is done by tube mills. In 
most modern plants one tube mill (22x 
5% ft.) is being installed to every 10 
heavy stamps; and the latter reduce only 
30 per cent. of the mill feed to the re- 
quired fineness. 


PROPOSAL TO ABANDON STAMPS ENTIRELY 


Now that the stamp mill has been 
relegated to crushing only, representing 
only one stage in a series of successive 
comminuting operations, namely, (1) by 
rock breakers, (2) by heavy stamps, (3) 
by tube mills, it may be questioned’ 
whether the work of the stamp (viz., 
reduction say from 1 in. to % in.) could 
not be equally well done either by rolls, 
or by roller mills of the chilean type, or, 
perhaps, by a combination of both. The 
combination is favored in the United 
States. According to Philip Argall, 
chilean mills, of 6 ft. diameter, running 
at 33 r.p.m., on Cripple Creek ores, 
will reduce 4 tons per hour, 60 per cent. 
of which will pass a 150-mesh (0.003-in. 
aperture), the feed having been pre- 
viously rolled to pass a 3-in. aperture. 

The charge is sometimes made that 
the Rand metallurgists are unduly con- 
servative, and that they are averse to 
the introduction of new processes, which 
may even have been shown to be suc- 
cessful elsewhere. But this conservatism 
is justified. The scale of operations on 
the Rand is so enormous that even minor 
changes in existing practice cannot be 
risked, without prolonged investigation 
and actual trial, under regular working 
conditions, on the spot. The seriousness 
of even a small loss per ton, which 
might result from an unwise change of 
practice, is shown by the fact, that at 
one of the largest plants a difference of 
0.1 dwt. per ton is equivalent to £18,000 
worth of gold per annum. 


City DEEP MILL 


Before leaving this part of the sub- 
ject, I will give some details of one of 
the latest mills erected on the Rand, 
which will serve to illustrate the meth- 
ods employed for the mechanical handling 
of the ore at the surface.° 

The City Deep mill is designed to 
handle 65,000 tons of ore per month, and 





®‘This question has been raised by Philip 
Argall, ENG. AND Mtn. Journ., Jan. 7. 1911, 
p. 44. See also H. Bayldon, notes on Chilean 
Mills, Inst. Min. Met.. Bull. 75. 1910, p. 21, 


and S. J. Speak, ibid., Bull. T7, 1910, p. 5. 
‘Taken from a description given in the 
Journ. of the Chem... Met, and Min. Soc., 


S. A., Sept.. 1910. One of the first installa- 
tions of this kind was made at the New Klein- 
fontein mine by F. J. Way, by whom it has 
“been described in the Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng., 
1907, p. 969 
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is equipped with two hundred 2000-Ib. 
stamps and nine 25x5%-ft. tube mills, 
each unit of 10 stamps being operated 
by a 50-h.p. motor, and each tube mill 
by a 100-h.p. motor. The ore from the 
mine, delivered at the shaft head in five- 
ton skips, is divided into two classes by 
screening through grizzlies, the bars of 
which are set at about 234 in. apart; 
the fine material is conveyed by a 20-in. 
belt direct to the main ore bin; the 
coarse is taken by four 36-in. inclined 
sorting belts to the crushers, which are 
placed on the top of the main ore bin, 
each belt feeding three 12x24-in. jaw 
crushers. The return portion of each 
sorting belt receives the rejected waste 
and delivers it to a 20-in. belt (common 
to the four sorting belts) which conveys 
it to the waste dump. The main ore bin, 
which has a capacity of 1000 tons and 
is constructed of reinforced concrete, 
discharges through heavy doors, operated 
by compressed air, into 40-ton trucks for 
transport to the mill. The ore train is 
drawn by a 25-ton electric locomotive, 
operating through overhead transmission 
on the 2000-volt, 50-cycle, three-phase 
current furnished by the power company. 
The trucks are fitted with automatic dis- 
charge doors. 


REDUCTION AND LEACHING METHODS 


In the stamp battery the ore is crushed 
to pass a 10-mesh discharge screen. The 
resulting pulp, after elevation by a 12- 
in. Robeson-Davidson sand pump, is 
classified in cones, and the coarse pro- 
duct delivered to the tube mills. The 
product from the tube mills, together 
with the overflow from the classifying 
cones, is conducted to amalgamating 
tables in the gold-recovery house. In 
this house are also placed the precipita- 
tion boxes for the enriched cyanide solu- 
tion, the clean-up machinery, and the 
refinery; so that all the operations con- 
nected with the recovery of the gold are 
performed in one building under the im- 
mediate supervision of an officer. The 
pulp from the amalgamating tables is 
again elevated by a Robeson pump and 
classified, the sands being collected in 
six vats, 50x10 ft., of reinforced con- 
crete. A 24-in. conveyer belt running 
under the center line of these vats takes 
the sand excavated from them by a 
Blaisdell excavator, elevates it and de- 
livers it by means of a belt, running at 
right angles, to the top of the sand 
leaching plant, which comprises two rows 
of six 56x12-ft. vats each. The sand 
is fed in by a Blaisdell distributor, and 
after leaching is discharged by a Blais- 
dell excavator through central chutes to 
two 24-in. conveyer belts, one under 
each row of vats. A short cross belt 
delivers it to a 24-in. inclined belt, which 
conveys it to the residue dump. This 
belt is carried on a steel cantilever 
frame, the end of which is 100 ft. above 
the ground. The slimes are collected in 
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four conical-bottomed collectors, 60 ft. 
diameter and 10 and 16 ft. deep, built 
in reinforced concrete. They are treated 
in two steel, conical-bottomed, air-agita- 
tion vats of 32 ft. diameter by 38 ft. 
deep and washed in eight steel, conical- 
bottomed, wash vats, 70 ft. diameter by 
16% ft. and 23) ft. deep. 

In the plant just described, it will be 
observed that from the moment the ore 
is delivered at the shaft head until the 
residues, containing only 5 per cent. of 
the original gold, are finally deposited 
on the dump, the various products are 
conveyed from point to point, either by 
water, moving under the influence of 
gravity supplemented by sludge pumps, 
or by purely mechanical appliances. In 
other words, native labor has been prac- 
tically eliminated from the surface op- 
erations of the City Deep mine. 


Residence Bldgs. Offices 


Cyanide 
Plant 


Main Shaft 


Triplex Pump ; 
__500 Gal.per Min. ¢ 
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St. Ives Consolidated Mines 


In 1908 this company purchased from 
the National Mineral Corporation, Ltd., 
the St. Ives group of tin mines, situated 
in the district of the same n me in Corn- 
wall. During the last year the company 
has sold $48,000 worth of radium and 
uranium, and contracts for future deliv- 
ery amount to $21,000. In addition to this 
there is in process of manufacture and 
crystallization at the factory in the east 
of London, stock valued at $45,000, and 
the ore on surface at the mines in Corn- 
wall is estimated at $82,000. Professor 
Ramsey is the consulting chemist for 
the radium factory. The Radium Insti- 
tute is to be opened next month in Lon- 
don, and it is to be devoted to curative 
and research work, in these respects be- 
ing similar to the Radium Institute of 
Paris. The uranium is found principally 
in the Trenwith part of the mine, which 
was noted many years ago for its rich 
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copper ore. The tinstone is Leing mined 
from the Rosewall Hill section. 


A Rope Driven Mine Pump 


The unusual pump installation illus- 
trated in the accompanying figure was 
designed by Herbert E. Carse, consult- 
ing engineer, of Los Angeles, Cal., for 
the Crown Point Mining Company, of 
Searchlight, Nev. The pump was re- 
quired to raise approximately 500 gal. 
per min. against a head of 300 ft. The 
installation consisted, briefly, of a pump 
underground, driven by means of an end- 
less wire-rope belt from a stationary en- 
gine at the surface. The pump was a 
single-acting, triplex, 4-bearing type, 10x 
10 in., built by the Buffalo Steam Pump 
Company. The engine was tandem-com- 
pound, noncondensing, 9!4x16x12, built 


Tandem Compound 
Engine 


Total Length 1554 ft. 


Cable Pumping System 
Operated by 
Crown Point Mining Co. 
Searchlight, Nev. 


by tne Phoenix Iron Works, running at 
an average speed of 272 r.p.m. The 
steel rope, of 7¢-in. diameter, known as 
Jupiter transmission rope, was furnished 
by the Durable Wire Rope Company. 
The pulleys and sheaves had various 
sizes, as follows: Sheave on the engine 
shaft, 44 in.; idlers at top and bottom 
of shaft, 42 in.; small idlers in the shaft, 
18 in.; idlers at bend in the shaft, 26 
in.; driving sheave on the pump, 48 in.; 
all the pulleys had double grooves. 

A test run on the installation gave the 
following record: 

Capacity per minute, 437 gal.; pump- 
ing head, 300 ft.; actual water horse- 
power, 44.3; i.h.p. of engine, 56.9; b.h.p. 
of engine, 51.2; efficiency of pump and 
rope drive (44.3 — 51.2), 86.6 per cent.; 
efficiency of pump ‘(assumed), 90; effi- 
ciency of drive (86.6 ~ 90), 96.5 per 
cent. 

In comparison with the above figures 
it may be interesting to note that the 
same company is also operating some 
electric-driven equipment in its mine, 
and as near as can be estimated from 
the switchboard reading, the electric 
transmission requires about 30 per cent. 
more power to deliver a given horse- 
power in the mine than the wire-rope 
drive described above. 


/ 
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Accidents In the Use of Explosives 


Each year the British government col- 
lects valuable statistics of accidents due 
to the use of explosives, and the infor- 
mation gathered is issued from the Home 
Office in the form of Blue Books. Two 
of the documents may be referred to as 
affording an insight into the quantity and 
nature of the explosives and the cause of 
the accidents reported. Both documents 
relate to the year 1909, and thus consti- 
tute the latest available information. 

Examining the report prepared by 
Chief Mines Inspector R. A. S. Red- 
mayne, at the mines and quarries of 
Great Britain, a total of 30,091,887 Ib. 
of explosive was used, and of this quan- 
tity 17,595,475 lb. was gunpowder; 3,- 
085,529 Ib. was gelignite; 1,118,459 Ib. 
was bobbinite; 750,718 lb. was arkite; 
739,282 lb. was monobel; 616,436 lb. was 
gelatin; 554,371 lb. was ammonite; 506,- 
991 lb. was samsonite, and 504,146 Ib. 
was sasconite. These are the only ex- 
plosives, the quantity of which used ex- 
ceeded 500,000 Ib., but altogether some 
60 various kinds of explosives found 
their way into the mines and quarries. 
The Explosions in Coal Mines Order not- 
withstanding, the favorite explosive con- 
tinues to be gunpowder. 

A table confined to operations under 
the Coal Mines Act shows that 23,359,- 
089 !b. of explosive were employed in fir- 
ing 40,580,795 shots. Of the latter, 16,- 
376,292 shots were fired by electricity, 
12,385,312 by squibs, 639,740 by permit- 
ted igniter fuse, and 11,179,451 by other 
fuse. 


GUNPOWDER CAUSES MANY ACCIDENTS 
BUT FEw DEATHS 


At all mines there were 27 separate fa- 
tal accidents, causing the death of 29 
persons, with 257 nonfatal accidents re- 
ported to inspectors, injuring 295 per- 
sons. Gunpowder caused four deaths 
and injuries to 161 workers, the deaths 
due to accidents with gelignite being 10, 
and the injuries 36. It will be seen that 
a considerable proportion of the acci- 
dents are attributed to gunpowder, and 
that more of them are not attended with 
fatal results is a matter upon which the 
community and mine workers may con- 
gratulate themselves. As to the charac- 
ter of the various accidents, a table may 
be appended. 

The foregoing figures relate exclusive- 
ly to accidents reported to the Mines In- 
spectors, and Mr. Redmayne states, in 
reference to the nonfatal accidents, that, 
according to the returns made under the 
Notice of Accidents Act, the figures are 
313 nonfatal accidents, and 346 persons 
injured. He also adds that the number 
of accidents might be considerably re- 
duced if the handling of explosives and 





Special Correspondence 


The majority of accidents 
caused by explosives occur 
wm the first three months of 


the year, when the explo- 
sives are more likely to be 
frozen. 





firing of shots were confined to special °‘ 


shotlighters of the semi-official class to a 
greater extent than at present. 


ACCIDENTS DUE TO FLYING STONES 


From the table it will be seen that 
more than one-fourth of the accidents 
with explosives are due to blows from 
stones projected by shots. This is not 
considered as satisfactory, and in reports 
it is plainly stated that if persons wilful- 
ly refuse to take the precaution of seek- 
ing sufficient shelter when firing shots, 
they are themselves to blame if they are 


CAUSE OF ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES 
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injured. On the other hand, the owners 
should be careful to provide the shotfir- 
ers with cables sufficiently long to enable 
the shots to be fired from a place of safe- 
ty. Cases of this kind are far from be- 
ing the only instances of carelessness 
with explosives, for several accidents are 
annually caused by sparks falling upon 
gunpowder from naked lights held too 
near to it, contrary to regulations and 
common sense. 

Returning to the annual report of the 
inspectors of explosives, the manner im 


which explosive accidents occur is set 
out in detail. It may be useful to repro- 
duce some of the particulars, with the 
object of indicating how certain classes 
of accident may be avoided. 


DETAILS OF SEVERAL ACCIDENTS 


At Fallonsby colliery, Durham county, 
about 814 lb. of gelignite made up into 
charges, some of which contained deton- 
ators, had been prepared; owing to a sud- 
den inrush of water, they could not be 
taken into the mine and were deposited 
in a tin box, which was placed on the wood 
casing of a steam pipe in a compartment 
of a cabin. Four hours later an explo- 
sion occurred and a man who was in the 
next compartment was killed. 


At Shotton colliery, Durham county, a 
charge of westfalite was being fired. The 
deceased’s duty was to prevent persons 
from approaching during shot firing. He 
himself remained too close, and was 
struck by a stone projected from a shot 
hole. 


Gunpowder was the explosive used at 
New Chapel colliery in Staffordshire. In 
a place being started from the side of a 
road, a shot hole had been charged and 
then deceased had taken a full car along 
the road, leaving his mate to light the 
fuse. Before lighting, the man shouted 
to deceased, who replied “go on.” The 
man took shelter, and on returning after 
the shot had been fired, heard deceased 
moaning and found him lying 28 yd. 
along the road from the shot. Evidently 
deceased had been struck by a stone re- 
hounding from the side and had not 
taken sufficient shelter. 


In the same county two men were 
killed at Jammage colliery, the accident be- 
ing caused by albionite. A round of five 
shots in a sinking pit were connected in 
series and fired electrically. The middle 
shot missed fire, and a second charge 
was placed on top of the stemming and 
fired. It was thought that this had been 
successful in firing the missed shot, and 
the men proceeded to clear away loose 
stones. Shortly afterward, the shifts 


changed, and nothing was said to the 


new charge-man about the missed shot. 
When a round of fresh holes were being 
fired, the missed shot was bored into and 
exploded. 


A charge of bobbinite, at Coalpit Heath 
colliery, Gloucester, had fatal results. 
The man had forgotten to take down 
some fuse and appears to have broken 
up a cartridge and made a squib, which 
he intended to light by means of a can- 
dle snuff. He evidently lighted the 
squib instead of the snuff and the shot 
exploded. 


An accident with gelignite, at Rosehill 
colliery, in Lancashire, could only be at- 
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tributed to stupidity. The deceased, 
though he had been warned of the dan- 
ger, remained at his working place, and 
was killed by a shot which blew through 
from an adjoining working place. 
More individual cases could be cited, 
but the foregoing will be sufficient to 
show that if precautions laid down and 
the regulations of the colliery, together 
with the ordinary rules of common sense 
had been observed, few, if any, of the 
casualties would have occurred. 


COMMENTS ON STEMMING CHARGES 


The inspectors supply some interesting 
comments on ramming or stemming 
charges. They say that in ramming 
charges into a borehole, there must al- 
ways be some danger, and it cannot be 
too strongly urged that this operation 
should be carried out with the least pos- 
sible exercise of force; however, it can- 
‘ not be denied that in most, if not all, 
of such accidents, undue force is applied. 
The best method of preventing this class 
of accident is to insure that the men are 
not allowed to use drills which have be- 
come much worn, and also that the diam- 
eter of the cartridge is such as to give 
good clearance even with a slightly worn 
drill. It is most important that the cart- 
tidge shall not stick in the borehole, for 
if it does, the miner is quite certain to 
use sufficient force to get it to the bottom 
of the hole; if he thus causes the charge 
to fire when only half way down the 
hole, this entails to him the loss of half 
his work. 


The inspectors have suggested to va- 
tious members of the explosives trade 
the advisability of standardizing the di- 
ameters of the cartridges supplied by 
them to the mines. In the manufacture 
of blasting cartridges, some little differ- 
ence of practice obtains, some firms con- 
sidering that a 1l-in. cartridge is one 
which has been squirted through a 1-in. 
die, others making an allowance for the 
paper wrappers. Consequently in a mine 
in which the men have been in the habit 
of using a cartridge made by one of the 
latter firms, they will find the drills a 
shade too small to work with the cart- 
ridges of the former’s production. 


STANDARDIZATION OF CARTRIDGE DIAMETER 


The proposal of the inspectors has 
been that cartridges should be made ex- 
clusively of certain standard “overall” 
diameters (22, 23 and 44 mm. have been 
suggested) and that these cartridges 
should be known as sizes 2, 3, 4, etc.; 
also that intermediate sizes should not 
be made after a given date. This would 
cause a slight expense in altering drills 
at some mines, but it has been ascer- 
tained that the cost of this in a certain 
large mine was only $35, so that this 
should form no insuperable difficulty. 

After the care which should be devoted 
to drills, other points which require at- 
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tention are: (1) To avoid bunching the 
cartridges (i.e., tying two or three to- 
gether, or otherwise inserting several at 
the same time). (2) The use of wood- 
en rammers. (3) The thorough soften- 
ing of all nitroglycerin explosives be- 
fore use. Even with all the above pre- 
cautions, however, the use of undue force 
may always cause an accident. A general 
impression seems to exist that at any rate 
in the case of gunpowder, no amount of 
ill treatment with wooden, or even cop- 
per tools, can possibly lead to danger, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, sufficient 
heat to ignite gunpowder may, without 
much difficulty, be produced by the con- 
tact of two particles of flint or other 
hard substance without the intervention 
of iron or steel—the absence of which, 
therefore, merely reduces the risk. 


ACCIDENTS OccuR IN First MONTHS OF 
YEAR 


The bulk of accidents under the three 
headings in the table appended (ram- 
ming, boring into unexploded charges, 
striking unexploded charges) occur in 
the first three months of the year, when 
explosives containing over 10 per cent. 
of -nitroglycerin are more likely to be 
frozen. From this it is assumed as more 
than probable that to the employment of 
frozen explosives, may be attributed the 
great majority of these accidents. 


ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY EXPLOSIVES 





Cause 


Ramming or stem- 
ming the charge} 4} 1 

Boring into unex 
ploded charges .|. . 

Striking unex- 
ploded charges 
in removing de- 
McG cas aerEs 


Total for 1909.. 5 3}12| 3} 1) 2} : 
Total for 1901- 
1909. . |96/66 75/44 24/19/17 i 















The inspectors have been encouraging 
magazine owners to adopt some method 
of heating their magazines. The best 
method seems to be the use of hot-water 
circulating pipes heated by a slow com- 
bustion stove at some little distance from 
the magazine, and adapted for burning 
coke, anthracite or coalite. It would ap- 
pear to be a fact that explosives which 
have never been allowed to become hard 
by solidification of the nitroglycerin do 
not show so much tendency to freeze as 
those which have been frozen and sub- 
sequently thawed. Even so, however, 
any measure of warming magazines can 
only be regarded as a palliative of the 
evil, the true remedy for which is the 
regular and proper use of warming pans 
by the users. The accompanying table 
covers a period of nine years, the results, 
therefore, are more representative than 
would be the case if only one year’s ac- 
cidents were included. 
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Peat as a Competitor of Coal 


Interesting experiments with reference 
to the value of peat as a fuel are being 
conducted at the Sahlstrém factory in 
Jénképing, Sweden. According to an 
English paper, Engineering, several 
thousand tons of peat powder have been 
used as boiler fuel, with the result that 
one ton of peat powder made from good 
peat has been found, if properly utilized, 
to be equal to one ton of good English 
coal. Powder made from second-quality 
peat, naturally, is a less efficient fuel, but 
still a perfectly serviceable one, which is 
a point of considerable importance. Ex- 
perience has also shown that it does not 
pay to carry the “refining” process tov 
far, and the best remunerative resylt is 
obtained by only reducing the percentage 
of water to 15 per cent. The powder 
will be cheaper, but also slightly less effi- 
cient than if the contents of the water 
was reduced to 12 or even 10 per cent. 
Mr. Ekelund, who for years has carried 
on experiments in this direction, sums 
up the results of his experience in the 
use of powder obtained from medium 
peat, with 15 per cent. water, as follows: 
Y% ton of powder is equal for boiler 
fuel to 1 ton of best coal, and for peat 
powder made from good peat the value 
is about equal to that of the best coal, 
ton for ton, under working conditions. 
Peat powder can be produced at $2.16 
per ton, inclusive of interest and sinking 
fund, while coal delivered to the railway 
in Swedish ports at present costs $3.96, 
per ton; the inland price of coal averages 
about $4.56 per ton. 

The Swedish Union of Boiler Owners 
has commenced experimental tests with 
the new fuel, and the leading Swedish 
state expert in this matter also speaks 
favorably of the Ekelund peat powder, 
stating unhesitatingly that, in his opinion, 
peat powder as boiler fuel excludes all 
competition on the part of coal. Peat 
powder is also, by way of experiment, be- 
ing used for electric ore smelting, and 
favorable opinions as to its value have 
also been expressed. 








Safety of Coal Mining in India 


Strange as it may appear, recent statis- 
tics indicate that coal-mining fatalities in 
the mines of India are only at the rate 
of 0.93 per thousand. This compares 
with an average of 1.3 for the United 
Kingdom, and of 2.97 for other European 
countries. In the coalfields of Bengal, 
where the majority of Indian mines are 
situated, there is a general freedom from 
gas, and the coal-bearing strata are so 
little disturbed by earth movements, that 
a natural roof can be relied on without 
any need of timbering. It is stated fur- 


ther that the miner himself, in India, is 
exceedingly careful and retains a sense 
of discipline that does not exist in the 
mines of Europe or America. 
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This index is a convenient reference to the 
current literature of mining and metallurgy 
published in all of the important periodicals 
of the world. Wewill furnish a copy of any 
article (if in print), in the original language, 
for the price quoted. Where no price is 
quoted, the cost is unknown. Inasmuch as 
the papers must be ordered from the pub- 
lishers, there will be some delay for foreign 
papers. Remittance must be sent with order. 
Coupons are furnished at the following prices : 
Soc, each, six for $1, 33 for $5, and 100 for 
$15. When remittances are made in even 
dollars, we will return the excess over an 
order in coupons, if so requested. 


COAL AND COKE 


15,.989—ALASKA COAL LAND DECISION, 
The. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 1, 19113; 
1% pp., illus.) 20c. 

15,990 —_ALBERTA—Coal Fields of Jasper 
Park, Alberta. DD. B. Dowling. (Summary 
Report, Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. of 
Mines, 1910; 19 pp., illus.) 


15.991—ANKYLOSTOMIASIS—Die Wurm- 
krankhelt der Bergleute und ihr’ Erreger, 
Il. Glaue. (Oest. Zeit. f. B. u. H., May 20, 
1911: 3 pp., illus.) 40c. Historic and 
pathological. 40c. 


15,992—BRIQUETTING TESTS of Lignite. 
Charles L. Wright. (Bull. 14, Bureau of 
Mines, 1911: 64 pp., illus.) A chapter on 
sulphite-pitch binder is included. 


15.9983—CAVE—Der Gebirgsechlag auf der 
Schachtanlage III/IV der Zeche Consolida- 
tion am 10 Juni, 1910. Rumberg. (Preuss. 
Zeit. f. B.. H. u. Salinenwesen, 1911, Part I; 
hl pp. illus.) The cave at shaft III/IV of 
Consolidation colliery on June 10, 1910. 


15,.994—COAL CUTTING-—The Modifica- 
tion of Mining Methods by Electrical Ma- 
chinery. IV, Electric Coal Cutting and Drill- 
ing Apparatus. Rollin W. Hutchinson, Jr. 
(Eng. Mag., July, 1911; 16 pp., illus.) 40e. 


15,995—COKE—Die Entwickelung und der 
heutige Stand der Kokereitechnik. (Bergbau, 
Apr. 6, 13, 20, 27, May 4, 18, 24, June 1, 
8, 15 and 22, 1911: 33% pp.) The develop- 
ment and the present condition of coking 
practice. 

15.996 — COKE ANALYSIS Proposed 
Standard Methods for Determining the Con- 
stituents of Foundry Coke. H. E. Diller. 
(Am. Foundrymen'’s Assn., 1911; 4 pp.) 


15,997—COKE-OVEN GASES—Das | indi- 
rekte und direkte Verfahren der Gewinnung 
von Sehwefelsaurem Ammoniak aus_ Kokso- 
fengasen. H. Koppers. (Oest. Zeit. f. B. u. H., 
May 13, 1911; 2 pp., illus.) The indirect and 
the direct process of the extraction of am- 
monium sulphate from coke-oven gases. Re- 
futation of the statements made by Meyn in 
Ocst. Zeit. f. B. u. H., Jan. 14, 1911, regard- 
ing the Koppers method. 40c. : 


15.998—DRILLING — Das Niederbringen 
des 2240 m, tiefen Bohrlochss Czuchow II. 
Jaeger. (Preuss. Zeit. f. B., H. u. Salinen- 
wesen, 1911, Part I: 11%4 pp., illus.)  Dia- 
mond drilling a hole 7326 feet deep near 
the village of Czuchow, Upper’ Silesia, to 
test the underlying strata for coal. 

15,999 —ELECTRIC POWER—The Use of 
Electricity in Gaseous Mines. John W. Case. 
(Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., June 2, 1911; 1 p.) 
Paper before Assn. of Min. Elec. Engrs. 40c. 

16,000—EXPLOSION — Mine Explosion 





from Gas Wells. C. H. Tarleton. (Eng. and . 


Min. Journ., July 22, 1911; 4% pp., illus.) 
Paper before W. Va. Coal Min. Inst. 20e. 

16,001—EXPLOSION—Report on the Hul- 
ton Colliery Disaster. R. A. S. Redmayne 
and Samuel Pope. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., 
June 2, 1911; 4 pp., illus.) - 40e. 

16,002—EXPLOSIONS — Colliery Explo- 
sions and Their Causes. Perey W. Taylor. 
(Cassier’s Mag., July, 1911; 8 pp., illus.) 
40¢, ; 

16,003—FIREDAMP—Neue Beitriige zur 
Schlagwetterfrage. L. Tiibben. (Oec¢st. Zeit. 
f. B. u. H., June 3, 1911; 2 pp.) New con- 
tributions to the matter of firedamp. 40c. 

16,004—GAS—The Escape of Gas from 
Coal. Horace C. Porter and F. K. Ovitz. 
(Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 2; 1911; 14 
pp.) 

16.005—GAS OUTBREAK—Der  Gasaus- 
Dbruch auf der Zeche Maximilian bei Hamm 
am 11 April, 1910. Hollender, (Preuss. 
Zeit. f. B., H. u. Salinenwesen, 1911, Part 
1. 6 pp., illus.) The gas outbreak at Maxt- 
milian colliery near Hamm, Westphalia. 

16.006—INDIA — Die Kohlenfelder der 
Gondwana-Formation in British-Indien. 
Schreiber. (Zeit. f. prakt. Geol.,: May-June, 
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1911; 31 pp., illus.) The coalfields of the 
Gondwana formation in British India. 40c. 

16,007—KANSAS—Southern Kansas Coal 
District. Lucius L. Wittich. (Mines and 
Minerals, June, 19J1; 3% pp., illus.) 

16,008—-LIGNITE—Pliociine 3raunkohle 
im District Bacau, Rumiinien. Dozy. (Zeit. 
f. prakt. Geol., May-June, 1911; 4% pp., 
illus.) Pliocene lignite in the district of 
Bacau, Rumania. 40c. 

16,009—LIGNITE—The Economic Utiliza- 
tion of Lignite Coal. Earle J. Babcock. 
(Chem. Engr., June, 1911; 7% pp.,_ illus.) 
From Quart. Journ., Univ. of North Dakota. 
40c. 

16,010—LONGWALL MINING—Panel Sys- 
tem of Longwall Mining, C. E. Krebs. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., July 8, 1911; 2 pp., illus.) 
20c. 

16,011—MINERS’ LAMP—The _ Portable 
Klectric Miners’ Lamp. Sydney F. Walker. 
(Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., May 5, 1911; 1 p., 
illus.) 40c. 

16,012—MINING METHODS—Relation of 
Development to Output. F. E. Brackett. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., June 24, 1911; 3% pp., 
illus.) 20e. 


16,013—MULES—tThe Care of Mine Mules. 
(Mines and Minerals, June, 1911; 2% pp., 
illus.) 20¢e. 

16,014—PENNSYLVANIA —— Buffalo-Sus- 
quehanna Sagamore Mine. R. Dawson Nor- 
ris Hall. (Mines and Minerals, June, 191135 
4% pp., illus.) 20¢e. 

16,015—PREPARATION OF COAL for the 
Market. Henry Louis. (Journ. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., June 15, 1911; 91% pp., illus.) 

16,016—PRUSSIA—Der Staatliche Berg- 
bau in Preussen. (Stahl u. Eisen, May 18 
and 25, 1911; 10% pp.) A critical in- 
vestigation of mining coal by the State as 
compared with mining by private companies. 
40c. 

16,017—RECOVERY OF COAL FROM 
PILLARS. <A. E. Reppert. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., July 15, 1911; 31% pp., illus.) Paper 
before W. Va. Coal Min. Inst. 20¢e. 

16,018—RESCUE STATION—The _ Fire- 
and Rescue-Station of the Durham and North- 
umberland Collieries Fire- and Rescue- 
Brigade. W. C. Blackett. (Trans. N. Eng. 
Inst. Min. and Mech. Eng., Apr. 8, 1911; 
24 pp., illus.) 

16,019—RESCUE WORK—Preparations for 
Colliery Rescue Work in British Columbia. 
J. H. Cunningham. (B. C. Min. and Eng. 
Rec., May, 1911; 2% pp.) 20c. 

16,020—SHAFT-FREEZING PROCESS at 
Bulleroft Colliery. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., 
June 23, 1911; 1 p., illus.) 40c. 

16,021—STEAM-PLANT ECONOMIES at 
Collieries. (Colliery Guardian, June 9, 1911; 
% ~=«6~p.) Conclusion of article previously 
indexed. 40c. 

16,022—STORAGE of Anthracite Coal. 
R. V. Norris. (Paper before A. I. M. E., 
June, 1911; 488 pp., illus.) 
_ 16,023—UTAH—tThe Castle Valley Coal 
Company. W. C. Higgins. (Salt Lake Min. 
Rev., June’ 30, 1911; 81% pp., illus.) 20ce. 














COPPER 
16,024—ANALYSIS — Determination of 


Arsenic and Antimony in Anode and Cathode 
Copper. Edward F. Kern and Ching Yu 
Wen. (Met. and Chem. Eng., July, 1911; 
2% pp., illus.) 40c. 

16,025—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Prospect- 
ing Poverty Gulch Claims. Charles W. Hen- 
derson. (Mines and Minerals, May and June, 
1911; 64% pp.) 40¢e. 


16,026—CANANEA CONSOLIDATED COP- | 


PER COMPANY. L. D. Ricketts. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., June 24, 1911; 2% pp.) 
Abstract of yearly report. 20c¢ 





16,027—CONDUCTIVITY — The Electrical 
Conductivity of Commercial Copper. F. A. 
Wolff and J. H. Dellinger. (Proc. A. I. E. E., 
Dec., 1910; 13 pp.) 

16,028—JAPAN—Copper Production in 
Japan. T. Haga. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
June 24, 1911;:% p.) 20c. 

16,029—LEACHING—Leaching Applied to 
Copper Ore. W. L. Austin. (Mines and 
Methods, June, 1911; 8 pp.) Eighth article, 
reviewing results accomplished, with special 
reference to the use of sulphur dioxide. 20c. 

16,030—LIXIVIATION of Low-Grade Cop- 
per Ores. Arthus L. Sweetser. (Min. Sci., 
June 29, 1911; 2% pp., illus.) 20c. 

16,031—MATTE SMELTING—Das  Ver- 
schmelzen stark bleihaltiger Kupfersteine. 
Iiesse. (Metallurgie, June 8 and 22, 1911; 
24 pp., illus.) The smelting of copper matte 
containing a heavy percentage of lead. Re- 
fers particularly to the working of Otavi 
matte. S80Uc. 

16,032—MEXICO — Cupriferous Contact 
Deposits of Concepcion Del Oro, State of 
Zacatecas. Mexico. Alfred Bergeat. (Min. 
Journ., June 24, 1911; 2 pp.) 40c. 

16,033—MILLING—The Amygdaloid Mills 
of Quiney Mining Company. H. G. Wright. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., July 22, 1911; 2% 
pp., illus.) 20¢e. 

16,034—N=EVADA—Copper Camp of Con- 
tact and its Mines. (Salt Lake Min. Rev., 
June 15, 1911; 2 pp., illus.) 20ce. 

16,035—PORPHYRY COPPERS, The. 
Perey E. Barbour. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
July 15, 1911; 34 p.) 20c. 

16,036—PRODUCTION AND PRICE—Cop- 
per Production and Price in 1910 and the 
Present Outlook. John B. C. Kershaw. (Elec. 
Rev., May 5, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 40c. 

16,037—REDUCTION PLANT of the Ray 
Consolidated Copper Company. Harry W. 
Darling. (Pacific Miner, June-July, 1911; 
2% pp. illus.) 20e. 

16,038—SAMPLING AND ASSAYING— 
Scientific Study of Copper Deposits. <A. J. 
Sales. (Mines and Minerals, June, 1911; 2 
pp., illus.) 40e. 

16,08389—SAMPLING ANODE COPPER, 
with Special Reference to Silver-Content. 
(Bull., A. I. M. E., June, 1911; 4 pp.) Dis- 
cussion of paper by William Wraith. 40c. 

16,040—SMELTING COSTS—Costs at Old 
Bingham Smeltery. Perey E. Barbour. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., June 24, 1911; 2 pp., 
illus.) 20e. 














GOLD AND SILVER 


16,041—ASSAY—A_ Prospector’s Methcd 
of Gold Assay. G. M. Austin. (Bull. 80, 
I. M. M., May 24, 1911; 4 pp.) 


16,042—ASSAY of Used Plumbago Cru- 
eibles for Gold. John Watson. (Journ. 
Chem., Met. and Min. Soe. of South Africa, 
Apr., 1911; 2% pp.) 60e. 
16,043—ASSAYING—The Roasting of 
Compiex Ores in Gold Assaying. Arthur C. 
Hoare. (I. M. M., Bull. 81, June 21, 1911; 
4 pp.) Contributed remarks on paper pre- 
viously indexed. 
16,044—BRITISH 
of Atlin District, B. C. D. D. Cairnes. 
(Summary Report, Geol. Survey’ Branch, 
Can, Dept. of Mines, 1910; 32 pp., illus.) 
16,045—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Portland 
Canal District. R. G. MeConnell. (Sum- 
mary Report, Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. 
of Mines, 1910; 30 pp.) 
16,046—BRITISH COLUMBIA — Sheep 
Creek, B. C. A. H. Gracey. (B.C. Min. and 
Eng. Rec., May, 1911; 1% pp.) 20ce. 
16,047—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Steamboat 
Mountain, B. C. (Min. and Sci. Press, June 
10, 1911; 1 p., illus.) 20¢. 
16,048—CALIFORNIA—North Star Mines 
and Mills. A. H. Martin. (Mines and Meth- 
ods, May, 1911; 2% pp., illus.) 20e. 
16,049—CANVAS CONCENTRATORS in 
California Milling. A. H. Martin. (Min. 
Sci., July 18, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 20c. 
16,050—COBALT ORE BUYING by Smelt- 
ers. (Mines and Minerals, June, 1911; 1 
p-) 40¢e. 
16,051—COST OF MINING, Pittsburg-Sil- 
ver Peak Gold Mining Company. Edmund 
Juessen. (Min. and Sci. Press, July 8, 1911; 
% pp.) 20e. 
16.052—CYANIDING—A New Style of 
Zine-Box. R. Lorin Wheatley. (Pacific 
Miner, June-July, 1911; 2 pp.) 20e. 
16,0583—CYANIDING—Air-Lift Agitation 
of Slime Pulp. Robert Allen. (Journ. Chem., 
Met. and Min. Soc. of South Africa, Apr., 
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1911; 4 pp.) Discussion on paper previous- 
ly indexed. 60c. 

16,054—CYANIDING—Evolution of Rand 
Cyanide Practice. Frederick H. Hatch. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., July 22, 1911; pp.) 
20c. 

16,055—CYANIDING—Principles Govern- 
ing Agitation in Pachuca Tanks. A. Grothe. 
(Min. Wid., May 27, 1911; 1 p.) 20c. 

16.056—CYANIDING—Recent Progress in 
Slime-Filtration Development. C. 8S. Haley. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, July 1, 1911; 1% pp.) 
20c. 

16,057—CYANIDING—Slime Agitation at 


% 


Kalgoorlie. M. W. von_ Bernewitz. (Min. 
and Sci. Press, June 3, 1911; 1% pp., 
illus.) 20ce. 

16,058S—CYANIDING — Tonopah-Belmont 
Cyanide Plant. Claude T. Rice. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., July 15, 1911; 4 pp., illus.) 
auc. 


16,059—CY ANIDING—The Santa Gertrudis 
Cyanide Mill. W. Weston, (Eng. and: Min. 


Journ., July 15, 1911; 1% pp.) 20¢. 
16,060—DREDGING — Determining the 
Value of Dredging Ground. D. 8S. Browne. 
(Pacific Miner, June-July, 1911; 1% pp., 
illus.) Continuation of article previously 
indexed. 20c. ' 
16,061—DREDGING for Gold in California. 
Lewis II. Eddy. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
July 8, 1911; 4% pp., illus.) 20c. 
16.062—DREDGING—Gold Dredging in 
Costilla County, Colo. Charles Julian. (Min. 
Sci., May 25, 1911; 2% pp., illus.) 20c. 


16,063—DRY CONCENTRATION—The Re- 
eovery of Gold from Gravel by Means of 
Dry Concentration. J. B. Jardine, Jr. 
(Pacific Miner, June-July, 1911; 2% pp., 
illus.) 20c. 

16,064—DUTCH EAST 
stiitte von krystallisiertem Gold 
Kalkmassiy zu Totok, Nordost  Celebes. 
Hirschl. (Zeit. f. Prakt. Geol., May-June, 
1911; 2 pp., illus.) Ore deposit of crystal- 
lized gold in a limestone formation at Totok, 
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Northeastern Celebes. 40c. 
16,065—DUTCH GUIANA—The de Jonge 
Concession in Duteh Guiana. J. B. Percival. 





(Eng. and Min. Journ., July 1, 1911; % 
Pp.) 20c. 

16,066—JAPAN — The Nishisawa Gold 
Mine. Yoshikatsu. Yamaguchi. (Min. and 
Sci. Press, June 17, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 
20c. 

16,067—MILL—North Washington Tower 
and Reduction Mill. M. H. Joseph. (Min. 
and Sci. Press, July 8, 1911; 1 p., illus.) 
20c. 

16,068—MILLING PRACTICE at the 
Komata Reefs Mine. S. D. McMiken. (Min. 


and Sci. Press, July 1, 1911; 6 pp., illus.) 
0c. 

16.069—MOUNT MORGAN—Metallurgical 
Treatment at Mount Morgan, Queensland. 
u. J. Saunders. (Min. Journ., July 8, 1911; 


2 pp., . illus.) Paper before Sydney Engi- 
neering Society. To be continued. 40c. 
16.070—NOVA SCOTIA — Gold-Bearing 


Series of Lahave Basin, Lunenburg County, 
Nova Scotia. E. R. Faribault. (Summary Re- 
port, Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept, of 


Mines,, 1910; 6 pp.) 
16,071 — ONTARIO 





Montreal River Dis- 


trict. W. H. Collins. (Summary Report, 
Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. of Mines 
1910; 7 pp.) 


REDUCTION—Future Econ- 
(Bull. 81, 
Discussion 


16,072—ORE 
omies in Rand Reduction Plants. 
I. M. M., June 21, 1911; 42 pp.) 
on paper previously indexed. 

16.073—PLACER MINING—How 
a Rocker. W. H. Storms. 


to Make 
(Eng. and Min. 


Journ., June 24, 1911; 1 p., illus.) 20e. 
16.074 — PORCUPINE GOLD FIELDS. 
Ralph E. Meyer. (Mines and Minerals, June, 


1911; 2 pp., illus.) 

16.075—PRODUCTION of Gold and Silver 
in 1909. H. D. McCaskey. (Advance Chapter 
from Mineral Resources of the U. S., 33 pp.) 

16,076—QUEENSLAND—Mount Shamrock 
Gold Mines. B. Dunstan. (Queensland Govt. 
Min. Journ., Apr. 15, 1911; 5 pp.) 60ce. 

16,077—_RAND—Geology of the Witwaters- 
rand and Its Extensions Rowland Gascoyne. 
(Min. Wid... May 20 and June 10, 1911; 5% 
pp.) Continuation of article previously in- 
dexed. 40c. 


16.078 —RAND—tThe Mining Industry on 


the Witwatersand. E. M. Weston. (Austral. 
Min. and Eng. Rev., May 5, 1911; 6 pp., 
illus.) 40c. 

16,079 — RAND — The Past, [resent and 
Future of the Gold-Mining Industry of the 
Witwatersrand, Transvaal. Frederick H. 
flatch. (Engineering. June 30, 1911; 4 pp.) 
‘James Forrest” lecture before Brit. Inst. 
of Civ. Engrs. 4c. 

16.080—RITODEStA—Present Status of 


Rhodesia’s Mineral Industry. J. P. Johnson. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


(Min. and Eng. .Wld, July 15, 1911; 1 p.) 
20c. 
16,081—SILVER ORES—Origin of Certain 
Bonanza_ Silver-Ores of the Arid Region. 
Charles R. Keyes. ‘(Bull. A. I. M. E., July, 
1911; 18 pp.) 40e. 
16,082—STAMP MILL 





A Ten-Stamp Mill 





of Novel Design at Sandstone, Western 
Australia. J. Bowie Wilson. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., July 8, 1911; 1 p., illus.) 20c. 
16,088—TONOPAII—Present Conditions at 
Tonopah Mines. Claude T. Rice. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., July 1, 1911; 4% pp.) 2c. 


16,084—WASHINGTON AND OREGON— 


Gold Ores of Washington and Oregon, Francis 
Chureh Lincoln. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 


20¢. 


AND STEEL 


1, 1911; 3% pp.) 
IRON 








16,085—ALABA MA—Geologie Folio of the 
United States, Birmingham Folio. Charles 
Butts. (U. S. Geol. Survey, 1910; 30 pp., 
illus.) 40ce. 

16.08S6—AMERICAN INGOT IRON—The 
Elastic Vroperties of American Ingot Iron. 
ae Rec., July 1, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 
20c. 

16,087—AUSTRIA—The Erzberg in Styria. 
Joseph T. Singewald, Jr. (Eng. and Min. 


Journ., July 1, 1911; 2 pp., illus.) 20ce. 

16,0S8S—BLAST FURNACE—The Machin- 
ery of the Steel Indusfry. II. The Blast 
Vurnace and the Making of Steel. Robert 
L. Streeter. (Eng. Mag.. July, 1911; 18 
pp., illus.)  40c. 

16,089—BLAST-FURNACE WASTE—The 
Utilization of Blast-Furnace Waste. Edward 
M. Hagar. (Iron Tr. Rev., June 1911; 
2 pp.) Paper before the Congress of Tech- 
nology. 20c. : 

16,090—BRIQUETTING IRON ORE. (Iron 
and Coal Tr. Rev., June 3, 1911; 1% pp., 
_ Describes three types of machines. 

c. 

16.091—CANADA—Undeveloped Iron 
sources of Canada. A. B. Willmott. 
Can. Min. Inst., 19115; 23 pp.) 

16,092—CASTING  IRON—Das_ Lunkern 
des Kisens. Osann. (Stahl u. Eisen, Apr. 27, 





9° 
~-< 


Re- 
(Journ. 


1911; 38 pp.) The formation of holes in 

casting iron. 40c. 
16,0983—CASTINGS—Vanadium in Iron 

and Steel Castings. ,G. L. Norris. (Am. 


Foundrymen’s Assn., 1911; 10 pp.) 
_16,094—CAST-IRON SUPPORTS — Ueber 
die Ursachen des Riickganges in der Ver- 
wendung gusseiserner Stiitzen beim Hochbau. 
Barth. (Stahl u. Eisen, Apr. 27, 1911: 3 pp.) 
On the causes of the decline in using cast-iron 
supports in buildings. 
16.095—CORROSION—Ueber den Einfluss 
der Oberflachenbeschaffenheit auf das Resten 


des Eisens. Andt. (Metallurgie, June 22, 
1911; 4% pp., illus.) Concerning the in- 
fluence of the condition of the surface on 


the rusting of iron. 40c. 


16,096 —CUPOLA FURNACES—Eine neue, 





selbsttiitige Umschaltung der Diisen- an 
Kupolofen. E. Neufang. (Stahl u. Eisen, 
May 25, 1911; 1% pp.) A new automatic 


device for cutting off and starting 
at cupola furnaces. 40c. 

16,097—CUPOLA SMELTING—Ueber 
Verhalten Schwefels beim Kupolofenschmel- 
zen. Pardun. (Stahl u. Eisen, Apr. 27, 
1911; 5-.pp.) On the behavior of sulphur 
in cupola smelting. 40c. 


tuyeres 


das 





16,098—ELECTRIC FURNACES, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Manufacture of High- 
Class Steel. J. Harden. (Electrician, June 
2, 1911; 1% pp.) Deals with Roechling- 
Rodenhauser and “Paragon” furnaces. 40c. 

16.099—ELECTRIC IRON SMELTING at 
Trollhattan, Sweden, J. A. Leffler. (Iron 
and Coal Tr. Rev., June 9, 1911: 5% pp., 
illus.; abstracted in Met. and Chem. Eng., 
July, 1911.) 40c. 


16.100—EKLECTRIC SMELTING ~— Die 
Darstellung von Elektrostahl im Stassanc- 
Ofen. E. Schmelz. (Oest. Zeit. f. B. u. H., 
June 3, 10, 17 and 24, 1911; 144 pp., 
illus.) The manufacture of electro-steel in 
the Stassano furnace. $1.20. 

16,101 — ELECTRIC SMELTING — Neue 
Ofentypen zur elektrischen Stahlerzeugung. 
(Oest. Zeit. f. B. u. H,, May 20, 4911; 2 pp., 


illus.) New types of furnaces for electric 
steel production. Abstract from “Génie Civil,” 
1910, No. 19. 40¢c. 

16,102—ELECTRIC SMELTING The 
Electrometallurgical Revolution in the Tron 
and Steel Industry of Norway and Sweden. 
Jos. W. Richards. (Proe. Engineers’ Soc. of 
— Penn., May, 1911; 27 pp., illus.) 
40c, 

16.1083—FOUNDRY—Manganese and _ Sili- 
con in the Foundry. Alexander E. Outer- 
bridge, Jr. (Am. Foundrymen’s Assn., May, 
1911; 16 pp.. illus.) , 

16.104—FOUNDRY—Mechanical Charging 
of Cupolas. G. R. Brandon. (Am. Foundry- 


men's Assn., 1911; 15 illus.) 


PP. 
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16,105—FOUNDRY—The Permanent Mold. 
Edgar A. Custer. (Am. Foundrymen's Assn., 
1911; -9 pp., illus.) 

16.106—FOUNDRY CHEMISTRY 
struction in Foundry Chemistry. 
Field. (Am. 
pp.) 

16,107 — FOUNDRY COKE Proposed 
Standard Methods for Determining the Con- 
stituents of Foundry Coke. H. E. Diller. 
(Am. Foundrymen's Assn., 1911; 4 pp.) 

16,.108—FOUNDRY MIXERS—Progress in 
Heated Foundry Mixers. J. B. Nau. (Am. 
Toundrymen’s Assn., 1911; 5 pp.) 

16,109—GAS ANALYSIS—The Methods of 
the United States Steel Corporation for the 


In- 
tu i Ilerbert EB, 
Foundrymen’s Assn., 1911; 5 


Technical Sampling and Analysis of Gases. 
J. M. Camp. (Met. and Chem. Eng., July, 


1911; 5 pp.) Conclusion of 
viously indexed. 40c. 


16,110 — GERMANY — Die Spateisenstein- 


article pre- 


giinge und ibr Abbau im Bergrevier Siegen. 
Meuskens. (B. u. H. Rundschau, Apr. 5, 
1911; 8 pp., illus.) The siderite lodes of 


the Siegen district and the method of min- 
ing them. : 
16.111—GERMANY—Ueber das Alter des 
Fisensteinlagers von Isernhagen bei Hannover. 
Harbort. (Zeit. f. prakt. Geol., May-June, 


1911; 2 pp.) On the age of the iron-ore 
deposit of Isernhagen near Ilannover. 40¢c. 
16,112 — IRON ORES — Mineralogische 


Zusammensetzung einiger Minetten. L. Blum. 


(Stahl u. Eisen, June 8, 1911: 2 pp.) Min- 
eralogical composition of some  munettes. 
(Lothringian iron ore.) 40c. 

16,118—JAPANESE IRON INDUSTRY. 
Arthur E. Hleber. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
July 22, 1911; 2% pp.) 20c. 

16,114—MALLEABLE IRON —Chemical 
and Physical VDroperties of Malleable Iron. 
W. P. Putnam. (Am. Foundrymen's Assn., 
1911; 10 pp., illus.) 


16,115 — MARTIN FURNACES — Auswech 
selbare Martinképfe, Bauart Friedrich. (Stahl 
u. Kisen, Apr. 6, 1911; 3 pp., illus.) Ex- 
changeable flue ends of Martin furnaces de- 
vised by Friedrich. 40c. 

16.116 MINNESOTA 
FREIGHT RATES. Dwight E. 
(Ing. and Min. Journ., July 22, 
20¢e. 

16.117—NEW_ JERSE Y—Ilistory 
Ore Mining in New Jersey. Wm. 8. Bayley. 
(Iron Tr. Rev., May 11, 1911; 3 pp.) Ex- 
tracts from “Iron Mines and Mining in New 
Jersey,” issued by Geol. Survey of N. J. 
20¢c. 

16,118—ORE IANDLING—The Machinery 
of the Steel Industry. Robert L. Streeter. 
(Eng. Mag., June, 1911; 21 pp., illus.) First 
instalment of article, dealing with handling 
of iron ore and coke. 40¢c, 


IRON-OR®E 
Woodbridge. 
1911; % p.) 


of lIron 





16,119—RAIL STEEL—Ducetility in Rail 
Steel. TP. If. Dudley. (Eng. Ree. July 15, 
1911; 135 pp.) 20¢. 


16,120-—ROLLING 
von schweren 
sichtigung der 


MILILS—Der 
Walzenstrassen unter 
Wiirmebilanz der ochofen- 
gase. (Stahl u. Eisen, Apr. 20, 1911; 1° 
pp.) The starting of heavy rolling mills 
with regard to the efficiency of blast-furnace 
gases. 
16.121—SCANDINAVIA—Iron 
Seandinavia. Dwight 
and Min. Journ., 
illus.) 20c. 
16.122—SLAG- 


Antrieb 


Seriick- 


Mining in 
IX. Woodbridge. (Eng. 
June 24, 1911; 5% pp. 


~Fin Versuch zur Erklirung 
der Rolle der Schlacke in unseren I[liitten- 
prozessen. C. Dichmann. (Stahl u. Eisen, 
May 11 and 18, 1911; 24 pp.) An attempt 
to explain the part slag plays in our metal- 
lurgical processes. 40c. 


16,128—SPAIN—Die_ Eisenerzlagerstiitten 





von Bilbao. John. (Zeit. f. prakt. Geol., 
May-June, 1911: 4% pp., illus.) The iron 
ore deposits of Bilbao. 40c. 
16.124—STEAM SIOVEL—New_ Steam 
Shovel for Mining Iron Ore, (Iron Tr, Rev., 
June 1, 1911; 3 pp., illus.) 20e. 
16.125—STEEL CASTINGS—The Mannu- 





facture of Small Steel Castings by the Con- 
verter Process. Bradley Stoughton. (Am. 
Foundrymen’s Assn., 1911; 3 pp.) 
16,126—SWEDEN—Die mittelschwedischen 
Erzlagerstiitten. Kukuk. (Gliickauf, May 27, 
1911: 64% pp.. illus.) 40c. 
16.127—SWED"EN—Geologle 
erzlagerstiitten von Kiruna 
Arlt. (Gliickauf, May 20, 
illus.) 40c. 
16,.128—SWEDISH LAPLAND—The 
Ore Deposits of Swedish Lapland. (Iron 
Tr. Rev., July 6, 1911; 4 pp., illus.)  20e. 
16.129—TITANIUM in Iron. Charles V. 
Slocum. (Am. Foundrymen’s Assn., May, 
1911: 8 pp.) 
16,130—TUNIS—Die 1 
und Fisenerzvorriite von Tunis. 
f. B. u. ‘H.. Apr. 29, 1911: 1% 
iron ore deposits and supplies 


der  FEtsen- 
und Gellivare. 
1911; 114% pp. 


Tron 





Fisenerzlagerstiitten 
(Oest. Zeit. 
pp.) The 
of Tunis; 
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abstract from Vol. II, Trans. Geol. Congress 


at Stockholm. 40c. 

16,131 — VANADIUM_IN IRON AND 
STEEL, A Colorimetric Method for. Chas. 
R. M'Cabe. (Chem. Engr., June, 1911; 4% 
pp.) 40c. 


16,1832—UNITED STATES STEEL COR- 
PORATION—The Report on_ the Steel Cor- 
poration, by H. H. Knox, Commissioner of 
Corporations. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 
§, 1911; 2% pp.) 20c. 


LEAD, ZINC AND OTHER METALS 


16,133—-LEAD—Notes on Lead and Cop- 
per Deposits in the Bear River Range, Idaho 
and Utah. R. W. Richards. (U. S. Geol. 
Survey, Bull. 470-D, 1910; 11 pp., illus.) 

16,134—-MANGANESE—Deposits of Man- 
ganese in Lower California.’ H. Vincent Wal- 
lace. (Min. and Eng. Wld., July 13, 1911; 
1%, pp.. illus.)  20¢. 

16,135—QUICKSILVER—Structural 
tions of Quicksilver Deposits. J. A. 
(Min. Wlid., May 13, 1911; 3 pp., 
20¢. 

16,136—RADIUM—The Transformation of 
Radium. E. Rutherford. (Journ. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., June 15, 1911; 3% pp.) 





Rela- 
Udden. 
illus.) 








16.137—TIN—A California Dredge for 
Alaska Placer Tin. Lewis H. Eddy. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., July 15, 1911; % p.) 
20¢. 

16.138—TIN—Unwatering a Cornish Tin 
Mine. (Engineer, June 2, 1911; 1% pp., 
illus.) 40¢c. 

16.139—-TIN DEPOSITS of El Paso 
County, Texas. Regis Chauvenet. (Proce. 
Colo. Sci. Soc., Mar., 1911; 12 pp., illus.) 

16,140—TUNGSTEN—The Problems of 
Tungsten Concentration—I. H. C. Parmelee. 
(Met. and Chem. Eng., July, 1911; 2 pp.) 
40¢. 

16,141—VANADIUM—Caballo Mountafn 





Vanadium Mine, New Mexico. Paul A. Larsh. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., July 15, 1911; 1 p.) 
20¢. 

16,142—VANADIUM in the United States. 
Brigham Leatherbee. (Min. Journ., June 24, 











7011; 1 p.) <0e. 

16,1483—ZINC—tThe Electrolytic Extraction 
of Zinc. R. C. V. Whitfield. (lron and 
Coal Tr. Rev., May 5, 1911; % p.) 40c. 

16,144—ZINC-LEAD PIGMENT — Adapt- 
ability of Ores to Manufacture of Pigment. 
Evans W. Buskett. (Min. and Eng. Wid., 
July 8, 1911; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 

16,145—ZINC-LEAD PIGMENT — Blair's 


I. Blair. (Mines 


24%, pp., illus.) 


Zine-Lead Pigment Plant. J. 
and Minerals, June, 1911; 
40¢. 

NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


16,146—ASBESTOS 





Summary of Prin- 


ciples in the Separation of Asbestos. (Can. 
Min. Journ., July 1, 1911; 5 pp., illus.) 
Extract from monograph by Fritz Cirkel. 
20c¢. 


16,.147—ASBESTOS DEPOSITS of Caspar 


Mountain, Wyo. Henry C. Beeler. (Colo. 
School of Mines. Mag., July, 1911; 4% pp., 
illus.) 

16,148—ASPHALTUM—tTrinidad Asphaltic 
Ietroleum sand Its Use as Road Material. 
Albert Summer. (Eng. Ree., July 1, 1911; 
1% pp.) 20c. 


16,149—BORAX—Neocolemanite, a Variety 
of Colemanite, and Howlite from Lang, Los 
Angeles County, Cal, Arthur 8S. Eakle. 
(Univ. of Cal. Bull., Dept. of Geology, June 
28, 1911; 16 pp., illus.) 

16.150—CLAY—The China-Clay Industry 
of Cornwall. J. H. Collins. (Min. Mag., 
June, 1911; 5% pp., illus.) 40¢c. 

16.151—CLAY AND SHALE DEPOSITS 
of Western Canada. Heinrich Ries. (Sum- 
mary Report, Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. 
of Mines, 1910; 9 pp.) 





16.152,—DIAMONDS—Summary of  Dia- 
monds and Diamond Mines. Austin Q. Mil- 
lar. (Min. Wld., June 38 and 10, 1911; 4 
pp.) 40e. 

16,.153—DIAMONDS—The Minerals’ As- 


sociated .with Diamonds and Carbonados in 
the State of Bahia. Brazil. J. C. Branner. 
(Am. Journ. Sei., June, 1911; 11 pp.) 40e. 
16.154—-EMERY — Schleifscheiben, ihre 
Herstellung und Verwendung. W. Herming- 
hausen. (Stahl u. Eisen.. May 25, 1911; 
111% pp., illus.) Emery wheels, their man- 
ufacture and use. 40c. 
16,.155—GRAPHITE 
Alexander N. Winchell. 
sull. 470-IKK 3 5 pp.) 
16.156—GYPSUM—Notes 
Origin and Uses of Gypsum. 
(Min. Wid., June 24, 1911; 


Dillon, Mont. 
Geol. Survey, 


near 

fa. Be 
on Occurrence, 
Gordon Surr. 
1% pp.) 20c. 


16,157—MAGNESITE — Ueber Magnesit. 
(Stahl u. 
pp., illus.) 


J. Hbrhager. Eisen, June 15, 
1911; 8% 40c. 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


16.158—PARISITE—The Chemical Com- 
position and Crystallization of Varisite and 
a New Occurrence of it in the Granite- 
Pegmatites at Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. With 
Notes on Microline, Riebeckite, Aegirite, 
Ilmenite, Octahedrite, Fluorite and Wulfenite 
from the same Locality. Charles Palache 
and Charles H. Warren. (Am. Journ. Sci., 
June, 1911; 24 pp.) 40c. 


16,159 —PEARCEITE—A __New 





Occurrence 





of VPearceite at Sierra Mojada, Coahuila. 
Frank R. Van Horn and C. W. Cook. (Am. 
Journ. Sci., June., 1911; 7 pp.) 40e. 
16,160—PHOSPHATE—A _ Review of the 
Phosphate Fields of Florida. William H. 
Waggaman. (Am. Fertilizer, July 1, 1911; 


11 pp., illus.) * 20c. 

16,161 — PRECIOUS STONES — Artificial 
Production of Precious Stones. Noel Heaton. 
—— Tr. Journ., June 17, 1911; 2% pp.) 
40c. 


16,162—RUBY—The Occurrence of Ori- 
ental Ruby in Kimberlite at WKoffyfontein 
Mine. Harold S. Harger. (South African 
Min. Journ., Apr. 29 and May 13, 1911; 1% 
pp.) 60c. 

16,163—SALT—Chemicals from Louisiana 
Salt. (Mans.’ Rece., June 1, 1911; 1 p.) 20c, 
20c. 

16,164—SALT—The Utah Solar Salt In- 
dustry. Perey E. Barbour. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., July 8, 1911; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 


PETROLEUM 


16,165—CALIFORNIA—Oilfields South of 
Coalinga. Wm. Forstner. (Min. and Sci. 
Press, May 27, 1911; 1% pp.) 20c. 

18.166—COST OF PRODUCTION—Factors 





in Cost of Oil Production. William R. Jewell. 


(Min. and Sci. Press, July 8, 1911; 3 pp., 
illus.)  20c. 

16,.167—GEOLOGY of the Gulf Coast 
Petroleum Fields. Arthur Lakes. (Min. 
Sci., May 25, 1911; 2% pp., illus.) 20c. 

16,16S—ILLINOIS—The New Oilfields at 
Carlyle, Ill HU. A. Wheeler. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., July 8, 1911; % p.) 20¢e. 

16,169 — MID-CONTINENT FIELDS — 


of the Mid-Continent 


Geology 
Fields. Arthur Lakes. 
1911; 1% pp., illus.) 
16,170—ORIGIN— The Marine 
Origin of Petroleum. Arthur Lakes. (Min. 
Wid., June 17, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 20ce. 
16,171—WATER, the Enemy of the Petro- 
leum Industry. Dorsey Hager. (Min. WId., 
June 24, 1911; 3 pp., illus.) 20¢c. 
16,172—WYOMING—The Salt Creek Oil 
Field, Wyo. Carroll H. Wegemann. (U. S. 
Geol. Survey, Bull. 452, 1911; 51 pp., illus.) 


GEOLOGY—GENERAL 


Petroleum 
(Min. Sci., June 1, 
20¢e. 


Organic 


ECONOMIC 
16,173—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Ice River 


District, B. C. John A. Allan. (Summary 
Report, Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. of 
Mines, 1910; 10 pp.) 

16,174—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Parts of 
the Similkameen and Tulameen Districts. 
Charles Camsell. (Summary Report, Geol. 


Surv., Can. Dept. of Mines, 1910; 9 pp.) 
16,175—BRITISH COLUMBIA — Recon- 

naissance in East Kootenay, Cranbrook Sheet. 

Stuart J. Schofield. (Summary Report, Geol. 


Surv, Branch, Can. Dept. of Mines, 1910; 5 
pp-) 

16,176—BRITISH COLUMBIA — Skeena 
River District. W. W. Leach. (Summary 
Reports, Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. of 


Mines, 1910; 10 pp.) 
16,177—BRITISH 
District, EB. C. O. 
Report, Geol. Sury. 
Mines, 1910; 6 pp.) 
16,178 — FAULTS — Graphic Solution of 
Fault Problems. C. F. Tolman, Jr. (Min. 
and Sci. Press, June 17, 1911; 3 pp., illus.) 
20c. 
16,179—MEXICO—Geology of the Ore De- 
posits of Eastern Chihuahua. R. H. Burrows. 
(Min. Wlid., May 13, 1911; 3% pp., illus.) 
20¢e. 
16.180—NEW 


COLUMBIA — Slocan 
E. LeRoy. (Summary 
Branch, Can. Dept. of 


BRUNSWICK — Torbique 
District, N. B.. G. A. Young. (Summary 
Reports, Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. of 
Mines, 1910; 4 pp.) / 

16,181—NOVA SCOTIA—Arisaig-Antigon- 
ish District, N. S. M. Y. Williams. (Sum- 
mary Report, Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. 





of Mines, 1910; 10 pp.) 

. 16,182—ONTARIO—Gunflint District, Ont. 
J. D. Trueman. (Summary Report, Geol. 
Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. of Mines, 1910; 
5 pp.) 


16.188—ORE DEPOSITS—Occurrences and 
Theories of Ore Deposits. J. P. Rowe. (Min. 
and Eng. Wlid., July 1 and 8, 1911; 4 pp., 





illus.)  40c. 
16,184—_QUEBEC— Northwestern Quebec 
Adjacent ‘to the Interprovincial Boundary 


and the National Transcontinental Railway. 
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Morley E. Wilson. 
Surv. 
5 pp.) 

16,185—SASKATCHEWAN—Saskatchewan 
River District. W. MelInnes. (Summary 
Report, Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. of 
Mines, 1910; 5 pp.) 

16,186—SWEDEN — Allgemeine Geologie 
Schwedens. Arlt. (Gliickauf, May 13, 1911; 
12 pp., illus.) | 40c. 


(Summary Report, Geol. 
Branch, Can. Dept. of Mines, 1910; 


MINING—GENERAL 


16,18S7—APEX LAW—The Repeal of the 
Apex Law. W. P. Rodgers. (Min. and Scl. 
Press, June 17, 1911; 2 pp.) 20¢e. 

16,188—ARIZONA — Vulture Mine and 
Others in the Hassayampa. Claud Hafer. 
(Min. Wid., June 17, 1911; 2  pp.,_ illus.) 
20¢c, 


16,189—COLORADO—TDrospecting in Colo- 
rado. Warren C. Prosser. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., July 15, 1911; %& p.) 20ce. 
16,190—CONCRETE TANKS and How to 
Make Them. (Can. Engr., May 11, 1911; 
4% pp., illus.) 20c. 
16,191—COSTS—Mining Costs 
City, Utah. Fred TT. Williams. 
A. Il. M. E., June, 1911; 10 pp.) 
16,192—DRAINAGE—Some of the Prin- 
ciples Governing Mine Drainage. Robert B. 
Brinsmade. (Min. Wld., June 24, 1911; 4% 
pp., illus.) 20ce. 
16,193—DRILLING—Neuere Vorschubvor- 
richtungen fiir Bohrhiimmer. Cabolet. (Gliick- 
auf, May 20, 1911; 3 pp., illus.) 4c. 
16,194—DUST—The Mine Dust Problem. 
J. L. Aymard. (Journ. Chem., Met. and 
Min. Soc. of South Africa, Apr, 1911; 3% 
pp., illus.) Discussion on paper previously 
indexed. 60c. 
16,195—ELECTRICITY—The Elimination 
of Risk in the Use of Electricity in Mines, 
Especially Those from Explosion and Shock. 


Park 
(Bull. 
40c. 


at 





W. M. Thornton. (Electrician, May 12, 
1911; 2% pp., illus.) 40c. 
16,196—EXCAVATION—The Cost of Ex- 





ecavation on Large Engineering Works. 
gineer, June 23, 1911; 1 p.) 40c. 

16,197 —EXCAVATIONS Some Princi- 
ples for Controlling Mine Excavations. Robert 
B. Brinsmade. (Min. Wld., May 27, 1911; 4 
pp., illus.) 20c. 

16,198 — EXPLOSION — Die Dynamitex- 
plosion im Kalisalzbergwerk Siegfried bei 
Gross-Giesen zm 18. Oktober, 1910. Schroeder. 
(Preuss, Zeit. f. B. H. u. Salinenwesen, 1911, 
Part 1; 14 pp., illus.) 

16,199 — EXPLOSIVES — Notes on Expl 
sives Used in Mining Operations. ie. ee 
Brinsmade. (Min. Wld., May 13, 1911; 2% 
pp-) Continuation of article previously in- 
dexed. 20c. 

16,200—FINANCE 


(En- 


of a Mine, The—IlI. 


M. H. Burnham. (Min. Mag., June, 1911; 
4 pp., illus.) 40e. 

16,201—FLOW OF WATER—An Instru- 
ment for Measuring the Flow of Water in 
Large Pipe Lines. R. M. Hosea. (Eng.- 
Senne. May 24, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 
20c. 


16,202—HOISTING—The Progress of Elec- 
trie Winding in England. Gerald Hooghwin- 
kel. (Electrician, May 12, 1911; pp., 
illus.) 40ce. 

16,2083—HUNGARY—Berg- und Hiittenwesen 
1909. (Oest. Zeit. f. B. u. H., May 20, 27, 
June 3 and 10, 1911; 7 pp.) 40c. 

16,204—HYGIENE—Health in 
J. Libert. I1I—Nystagmus. 


3% 


the Mine. 
(Colliery Guard- 


ian, June 9 and 21, 1911; 2 pp.) Trans- 
lated from “Ann. des Mines de Belgique.” 


60¢c. 
16.2.05—HYGIENE—The Health of Tas- 
manian Miners Frederick L. Hoffman. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., July 8, 1911; 144 pp.) 20¢c. 
16.206-—INDIA—Trend of Mining Develop- 
ments in India. Thomas H. Holland. (Min. 
and Eng. Wlid., 24% pp.) 20¢c. 
16,207—JOPLIN DISTRICT—Thoms Sta- 
tion Camp in the Joplin District. Otto 
Ruhl. (Min. and Eng. Wid., July 15, 1911; 
1%; pp., illus.) 20e. 
16,208—MEXICO 
Lands in Mexico. 


Denouncing Mineral 
J. P. Flynn, Jv., and W. 
B. Baggaley. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 
22, 1911; 1% pp.) 20e. 
16,209—MINE GASES—A Mine-Gas 
ing Pump. Frank C. Perkins. 
June 17, 1; % p.. illus.) 
designed by J. Smith. 20¢c. 
16,210—MINE SALTING. T. Lane Carter. 
(Min. Mag., June, 1911; 2 pp.) 40c. 
16,211—NOVA__ SCOTIA—Prospecting 
Nova Scotia. W. H. Prest.- (Can.— 
Journ., June 15, 1911; 5% pp., illus.) 


16,.212—OKLAHOMA 
MINERALS. Charles N. 
Sci. Press, July 1, 
20e. 


Test- 
(Min. Wld., 
Apparatus 
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20e. 
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16,213—ORE-LOADING PLANT in the 
Elban Iron Mines. (Min. Journ., June 24, 
1911; 1% pp., illus.) 40c. 

16,214—PRODUCTION — Silver, Copper, 
Lead and Zine in the Central States in 1909, 
Mine Production. B. S. Butler and C. E. 
Siebenthal. (Extract from Mineral Re- 
sources of the U. S., 1909; 41 pp.) 

16,.215—PROSPECTING — Suggestions on 
Prospecting and Discovery of Mines. Arthur 
Lakes. (Min. and Eng. Wld., 2% pp., illus.) 
20c. 

16,216—PRUSSIA—Versuche und Verbes- 
serungen beim Bergwerksbetriebe in Preus- 
sen wiihrend des Jahres 1910. (Preuss. Zeit. 
f. B., H. u. Salinenwesen, 1911, Part 1; 69 
pp., illus.) Experiments and improvements 
in mining practice in Prussia during 1910. 

16.217—PUMPING and _ Siphoning Hot 
Water. J. T. Beard. (Mines and Minerals, 
June, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 40c. 


16,218S—QUARRYING—Methods of Stone 
Quarrying. Albert Wilhelm. (Cassier’s Mag., 
June, 1911; 20 pp., illus.) 40c. 

16,219—QUEBEC — Serpentine selt of 
Southern Quebec. J. A. Dresser. (Summary 
Report, Geol. Surv. Branch, Can. Dept. of 
Mines, 1910; 13 pp.) 

16,220—ROPE-COUPLING METHODS — 
Die bei der Bremsbergfirderung im Oberber- 
gamtsbezirk Dortmund gebriiuchlichen Arten 
der Verbindung zwischen Seil und Forderge- 
fiiss. (l’reuss. Zeit. f. B., Hl. u. Salinenwesen, 
1911, Part 1; 2% pp., illus.) Methods of 
coupling rope and hoisting skip commonly 
used on gravitation inclines in the mining 
division of Dortmund. 

16,.221—_SAXONY — Der’ Bergwerks- und 
Hiittenbetrieb im Kdonigreich Sachsen im 
sabre 1909. (Oest. Zeit. f. B. u. H., Apr. 
29, 1911; 1% pp.) 40c. 

16,222—SHAFT SINKING—Freezing vs. 
Other Methods of Sinking. William Brum- 
well Wilson. (Colliery Guardian, June 16, 
1911: 1 p.) Paper before No. of Eng. Inst. 
Min. and Mech. Engrs. 40c. 

16,223—SOUTH AMERICA A Journey 
Across South America. F. Glaziot. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., July 8 and 15, 1911; 7% 
pp.) Translation by M. R. Lamb from Bull. 
de la Soc. de l'Ind. Min., July, 1910. Notes 
on a journey through Brazil. 20c. 

16,224—SURVEYING—Coal Mine Survey 
Methods for Metal Mines. K. T. Wheeler. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., July 15, 1911; 1 p.; 
illus.) 20c. 

16,225—SURVEYING — Observations of 
Sun for Latitude and Meridian. Leroy A. 
Palmer. (Min. Wlid., June 3, 1911; 2 pp., 
illus.) 20c. 

16,226—SURVEYING—Re-Surveying Land. 
P. B. McDonald. (Min. and Sci. Press, June 
ig, Soll; ip.) Dic. 

16.227—TAXATION—The Federal Tax as 
Applied to Mining Corporations. (Min. and 
Sci. Press, July 8, 1911; 1 p.) 20c. 

16.228 — TIMBER PRESERVATION — 
Creosoting Plant of the Vennsylvania Rail- 
road at Philadelphia, Pa. Grant B. Ship- 
ley. (Eng. News, July 6, 1911; 1 p., illus.) 
20c. 

16,229—TIMBERING—Ueber nachgiebigen 
Grubenausbau. Emil Stens. (Gliickauf, Apr. 
29, 1911; 11 pp., illus.) 40c. 

16,230—TUNNEL—Driving a_Wet Aque- 
duct Tunnel in Hard Rock. Bertrand H. 
Wait. (Eng. Rec., June 17, 1911; 3 pp., 
illus.) 20c, 


16.231—TUNNEL DRIVING in the Alps. 
(Bull. A. I. M. E., July, 1911; 34 pp., illus.) 

16,232—TU NNELING—Progress Records 
in Driving the Loetschberg Tunnel and a 
General Description of the Methods of Work. 
(Eng.-Contracting, May 10, 1911; 1 p., 
illus. ) 20c. 

16,223 UNDERGROUND 
TURES. Thomas L. Watson. 
26, 1911; 3 pp.) 20c. 

16,.224— VALUATION OF MINES—Factors 
Governing the Redemption of Mining Capital. 
Charles S. Thomas. Jr. (Min. Sci., June 
22, 1911: 4 pp.) Gives tables of calculated 
factors applicable to any usual condition. 
20c. 

16,.235—VENTILATION — Untersuchungen 
iiber blasende und saugende Wetterfiihrung. 
Ehrenberg. (Bergban, Apr. 27, 1911: 1% 
pp.. illus.) Investigations on blowing and 
exhausting mine ventilation. 20c. 


16.226—WELI. DRILLING 
Method of Well Drilling. 
(Can. Min. Journ., July 1, 1911; 8% pp., 
illus.) Abstract from U. S. Geol. Surv. 
bulletin. 20c. 


16.237—WO0O0OD-STAVE PIPE—Character- 
istics of Wood-Stave Pipe with Some Ex- 
amples of Its Use and Cost for Water Sup- 
ply. T. Chalkley Hatton. (Eng. and Con- 
tract., June 14, 1911; 1%, pp.) 20c. 
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16,.2388—WYOMING—Minerals and _ Eco- 
nomic Products of Wyoming. C. E. James. 
(Min. Wid., June 24, 1911; 2 pp.) 20c. 


ORE DRESSING—GENERAL 


16,239—BRAZIL—Betriebs und _ Labora- 
toriumserfahrungen bei der Aufbereitung von 
Golderzen, Monazit und Wolframit. F. 
Freise. (Oest. Zeit. f. B. ue. H., May 6, 18, 
20 and 27, 1911; 21 pp., illus.) Bits of ex- 
perience in the concentration of gold ores, 
monazite and wolframite at the works and 


in the laboratory. $1.20. 
16,240 — CONCENTRATING TABLE — 
Diagonal-Plane Concentrating-Table. Ss. 


Arthur Krom. (Bull. A. I: M. E., July, 
1911; 6 pp., illus.) 40¢. 

16,241—CONCENTRATION — Value of 
Coarse Concentration. Lenry M. Adkinson. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., July 22, 1911; 53% 
pp., illus.) 20¢e. 

16,242—CRUSHER—Symons Disk Crusher. 
Avery H. Reed. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
July 22, 1911; % p., illus.) 20c. 

16,243— FLOTATION OF MINERALS. 
Kenneth <A. Mickle. (Aust. Min. Stand., 
Apr. 12 and 20, 1911; 3% pp., illus.) Con- 
tinuation of article previously indexed. 60c. 

16,244—MILLING IN JOPLIN DISTRICT 
—Modern Mill Methods Applied to Joplin 
District. Otto Ruhl. (Min. Wld., May 13, 
1911; 2% pp., illus.) 20e. 

16,245—VANNER BELTS—Patching Van- 
ner Belts. Claude T. Rice. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., July 1, 1911; % p., illus.) 20e. 





METALLURGY—GENERAL 


16,246—ALLOYS—The Melting Point in 
Its Relation to Alloying Capacity. ians 
Goldschmidt. (Met. and Chem. Eng., July, 
1911; 1 p., illus.) 40c. 


16,247—ALLOYS. W. R. Whitney. (Am. 
Foundrymen’s Assn., 1911; 8 pp.) Deals with 
experiments in new alloys. 

16,248S—CUSTOM SMELTING in Japan. 
Ernest A. Heber. (Min. Journ., May 6, 1911; 
1 p., illus.) 40c. 

16,249 — ELECTRIC FURNACE Melting 
Non-Ferrous Metals in an Electric Furnace. 
Chas. A. Weeks. (Met, and Chem. Eng., 
July, 1911; 2 pp.) 40c. 

16,250—FUEL ECONOMY—Notes on Fuel 
Economy. C. E. C. Shawfield. (Electrician, 
June 23, 1911; 3% pp., illus.) 40c. 

16,251—GAS FURNACES—tThe Uses of 
High-Pressure Gas for Industrial Purposes. 
E, W. Smith. (lron and Coal Tr. Rev., June 
23, 1911; 1%4% pp., illus.) 40c. 

16,252—HIGH TEMPERATURES — Meas- 
urement of Iligh Temperatures. C. T. Lley- 
cock. (Journ. Soc. Chem. lInad., June 30, 
1911; 3% pp.) 

16,253 — MELTING FURNACES Equip- 
ment of Air Furnaces Using Oil as Fuel. 
W. N, Best. (Am. Foundryimen’s Assn., 1911; 
4 pp., illus.) 

16,254—OIL FIRING—Oelfeurungsbetriebe 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der  Stein- 
kohlenteeréle fiir Metalischmelzifen. H. 
Teichmann and W. Bross. (Stahl u. Eisen, 
May 25 and June 29, 1911: 9 pp., illus.) Oil- 
firing with special regard to the use of coal- 
tar oil in metal-smelting furnaces.  60c. 


16,255—OIL FUEL-—The Equipment of Air 
Furnaces Using Oil as fuel. W, N. Best. 
(Am. Foundrymen’'s Assn., 1911; 4 pp., illus.) 

16,256—PRODUCER GAS—FEssential Fac- 
tors in the Formation of Producer Gas. J. K. 
Clement, L. Hl. Adams and ©. N. Haskins. 
(Bureau of Mines, Bull, 7, 1911; 58 pp., 
illus.) 

16,257—STACKS—Design of Brick Stacks. 
N. L. Stewart. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 
22, 1911; % p., illus.) 20c. 
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MACHINERY 


16,258 — BLOCK-SIGNAL SYSTEM for 
Mines. F. S, Foote. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
July 8, 1911; 1 p., illus.) 20c. 

16,.259—BOILER ECONOMY and the Ap- 
plication of Flue-Gas Analysis. (Progressive 
Age, May 15, 1911; 1% pp.) 40c. 

_ 16,260—DRILL—The Quest of the Ideal 
Stope Drill. E. M. Weston. (South African 
Min. Journ,, May 13, 1911; 1 p.) 40c. 

_ 16,261—ELECTRIC FURNACES. Carl Her- 
ing. (Journ. Franklin Inst., July, 1911; 18 
pp., illus.) 60c. 

16,262—ELECTRIC FURNACES for Molten 
Materials. Carl Hering. (Met. and Chem. 
Eng., July, 1911; 21% pp.,, illus.) 40c. 

16,2683—ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES—Elek- 
trische Lokomotiven im Bergbau, PD. Oh! 


(Bergbau. May 4 and 11, 1911; 4% pp., 
illus.) 60¢. 2 


16.264—ELECTRIC POWER — Hydroelec- 
trie Energy for the Bedford (Indiana) Stone 
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Industry. (Elec. Wid., May 18, 1911; 7% 
pp., illus.) 20¢. 

16,265—GAS. PRODUCER—Der  Drehrost 
und Drehmantel-Gaserzeuger, Bauart Kiippers 
Mardus, (Stahl u. Eisen, Apr. 20, 1911; 3 
pp., illus.) The Kiippers gas-producer with 
rotatable grate and jacket. 40c. 

16,266 — HOISTS — The Modifications of 
Mining Methods by Electrical Machinery, 
R. W. Uutchinson, Jr. (Eng. Mag., June 
1911; 15 pp., illus.) Third article of series’ 
dealing with characteristic types, equipment 
and operation of electme hoists. 40¢, 

16,267—HYDROELECTRIC PLANT — Ify- 
drsoelectric Plant of Trinity Gold Mining and 
Reduction Company. J. W. Swaren. (Journ. 
Elec., Power and Gas, May 27, 1911; 34% 
pp., illus.) 20c. 

16,268—POWER PLANT—FElectric Power 
Distribution Vlant in Yukon. (Engineering 
June 16, 1911.;.2% pp., illus.) 40¢, i 

16,269 PUMPING PLANT — Candelaria 
Company's Pumping Plant. George A. Laird. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., June 24, 1911; » 
pp.) 20¢. 

16,270—PYROMETERS—On the Selection 
and Use of VPyrometers. S. Hl. Stupakoft 
(Am. Foundrymen’s Assn., 1911; 11 pp.) * 

16,271—ROCK DRILL—A _ Traction Rock 
Drill for 5-in. Holes 50 ft. Deep. (Eng. News 
May 18, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 20¢. 5 

16,272—SECTIONALIZED MACIIINERY 

-The Use of Sectionalized Machinery. — T, 
Lane Carter (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 
15, 1911; 13%, pp.) 20¢e. ; 

16,273—STEAM BOILERS — Ueber die 
Entstehung von Korrosionen in mit enthiirte- 
tem Wasser gespeisten Dampfkesseln. Wildes 
and Welwart. (Bergbau, May 11,1911; 14% 
pp.) On the origin of corrosions in steam 
boilers fed with chemically softened water. 

16,274—TURBINE PLANTS—Die  Wirt- 
schaftlichkeit von Abdampfturbinen anlagen 
im Hiittenbetrieb. I]. (Stahl u. Eisen, May 
18, 1911; 2% pp., illus.) The economy of 
turbine plants using exhaust steam in metal- 
lurgical operations. 40c. 

16,275—TURBINE PUMIPS—Some Notes 
on the Use of Turbine Pumps in Collieries. 
R. H. Willis. (Electrician, June 9, 1911; 
2% pp. illus.) 40e. : 


SAMPLING AND ASSAYING—GENERAL 


16,276—ASSAY SAMPLES — Preparation 
of Assay Samples. Louis D. Huntoon. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., June 24, 1911; 1 p.) 200. 

16,277—BASIC SLAG—The Lime in Basie 
Slag. A Correction and Addition. James 
Hendrick. (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., May 15 
1911; 2% pp.) ee 

16,278—CHROMIUM — Bestimmung von 
Chrom in Chromeisenstein. Nydegger. (Zeit. 
f. angew. Chem., June 28, 1911; % p.) De- 
termination of chromium in chromic iron ore. 
40c. 

16,.279—ERRORS IN SAMPLING —Un- 
avoidable Errors in Sampling. Morton Webber. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, June 24, 1911; % p.) 
20. 

16,281--TESTING PLANT—Eine  Muster- 
stiitte des  praktischen Materialpriifungs- 
wesens. (Stahl u. Eisen, June 1, 1911: 6% 
pp., illus.) A model plant of practical ma- 
terials testing. Description of the chemical 
and physico-chemical laboratory of the 
—- Krupp testing station at Essen. 
de. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


_ 16,284—PORTLAND CEMENT—The  Ac- 
tion of Alkali Salt upon Portland Cement. 
Edmund Burke and Reuben M. Pinckney. 
(Journ. Ind. and Eng. Chem., May, 1911; 9 
pp.) 60c. 

16,285—REFRACTORY MATERIALS. F. T. 
Havard. (Wisconsin Engr., Feb., 1911; 13 
pp., illus.) 40¢. 

16,286 — REINFORCED-CONCRETE — DE- 
SIGN—Applications of the Slide-Rule Prin- 
ciple to Reinforced-Conerete Design. Melvin 
D. Casler. (Eng.-Contracting, May 3, 1911; 
4% pp.) 20¢. 

16,287—-SAND-LIME BRICK—The Produe- 
tion of Sand-Lime Brick in 1909. Jefferson 
Middleton. (Advance Chapter from Mineral 
Resources of the U. S., 1909; 7 pp.) 
_ 16,288 SLAG CEMENT — Blast-Furnace 
Slag for Cement. E. M. Hager, (Can. Engr., 
June 15, 1911; 2 pp.) 20c. 

16,289—STONE INDUSTRY and the Man- 
ufacture of Lime in 1909. Ernest F. Burchard. 
(Advance Chapter from Mineral Resources 
of the U. S., 1909; 51 pp.) 


16,290—WOOD PRESERVATION. A. L. 
Kuehn. (Can. Engineer, Mar. 16, 1911; 2 
pp.) 20c. 

16.291 — WOOD PRESERVATION — The 
Characteristics of Creosote and Tar Oils 
Available for Wood Preservation. Charles 
N. Forrest. (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., Feb. 
28, 1911; 3% pp.) 
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Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JourNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 

R. B. Brinsmade has gone to the City 
of Mexico on mining business. 

P. G. Lidner, of New York, has gone to 
Alaska on professional business. He will 
be absent about two months. 


F. M. Kurie returned to Philadelphia 
July 24, from a trip of 30 days through 
the mining camps of northeastern Ari- 
zona. 

R. L. Hallett has been appointed super- 
intendent of the smelting works at Sando- 
val, Ill., owned by the Sandoval Zinc 
Company. 

The University of Illinois requires two 
assistant professors of mining and an in- 
structor in mining. Comunications should 
be addressed to Prof. H. H. Stoek, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


Edwin C. Holden, professor of mining 
and metallurgy in the University of Wis- 
consin, sailed from New York, July 26. 
He will spend some time on professional 
work in Europe, returning home in Sep- 
tember. 


W. C. Thomas, formerly connected with 
the Newhouse mining and smelting in- 
terests, was recently in Portland Canal 
district, B. C., looking for a suitable site 
for smelting works for the Red Cliff cop- 
per mine. 


T. Worth Bowen, for two years past 
superintendent of the Pioche King mine, 
has resigned that position and has been 
appointed assistant to Chief Engineer H. 
C. Parker, of the Nevada-Utah company, 
and foreman at the Raymond Ely mines, 
Pioche, Nev. 

Alexander Grant has resigned the 
management of the Marble Bay gold- 
copper mine, at Van Anda, Texada is- 
land, B. C., which mine is owned by the 
Tacoma Steel Company, of Washington. 
Mr. Grant had been in charge of this 
mine between 11 and 12 years. 

James Mackintosh Bell and Colin Fraser 
announce that they have opened offices 
as mining geologists at.621 Salisbury 
House, London Wall, London, E. C., Eng- 
land. Mr. Bell was at one time on the 
Canadian Geological Survey, and was lat- 
er director of the Geological Survey of 
New Zealand. 


FLOBITUARY IF 


William L. McLaughlin died at Dead- 
wood, S. D., July 28, aged 50 years. He 
was one of the pioneers of the Black 
Hills country and had been connected 
with many mining enterprises. For some 
time past he had been general manager 
of the Mogul Mining Company. 


P. C. Schull died at Denver, Colo., 


July 22. He had been for many years 
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engaged in mining in Colorado, and was 
one of the first operators to be interest- 
ed in the Leadville district. He was the 
chief owner of the Mahala mine in that 
district for a number of years; he sold 
out his interest in that mine 10 years ago, 
but was the owner of much other property 
in and near Leadville. He was thoroughly 
familiar with the district and was often 
consulted about mines there. 


William M. Smith died at Ebensburg, 
Penn., July 19, aged 61 years. He was 
born and brought up in Pennsylvania and 
engaged in coal mining at an early age... 
He was for many years connected with 
the Mitchell Coke and Coal Company, 
but had been vice-president and general 
manager of the Commercial Coal Mining 
Company since its organization. He was 
generally acknowledged to be the best 
posted man on the coal lands of Cam- 
bria county, upon which his advice was 
frequently sought. He was very well 
known throughout the central Pennsyl- 
vania region. 


Nathan Haas, whose death at Porcu- 
pine, Ont., was briefly noted last week, 
was born at Houghton, Mich., 36 years 
ago, and graduated from the Michigan 
College of Mines in 1898. He had a 
varied experience for over 10 years, hav- 
ing served as chemist or mining engineer 
at the Quincy copper mine in Michigan; 
the Arlington and Speculator mines, Slo- 
can, B.C.; the British Columbia Copper 
and the Montreal & Boston mines, Green- 
wood, B. C.; the Snowshoe mine, Libby, 
Mont., the Rogue River, the Blue 
Ledge and the Wolverine & Western in 
Oregon; the Ruby mine at Loomis, Wash. 
Three years ago he formed the firm of 
Haas & Rea, mining engineers, at Spo- 
kane, Wash. He went to Porcupine last 
April. On July 11, while attempting to 
escape from the forest fire, he was 
drowned in Porcupine lake. His body 
was recovered on July 14, and taken to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where it was buried, un- 
der masonic auspices, in Mayfield ceme- 
tery. The mourners included his brother, 
J. Cleveland Haas, mining engineer of 
Spokane. 


Alfred M. Ogle, Sr., one of the best 
known and prominent coal operators in 
Indiana, died at Indianapolis, July 22, 
aged 55 years. He had been confined 
to his home on account of illness for the 
last two months. His death was due to 
a general breakdown, occasioned by a 
close application to business. Mr. Ogle 
was president of the Vandalia Coal Min- 
ing Company, one of the largest coal 
producers in Indiana. He was born_at 
Washington Court House, O., educated 
in the common schools and won an ap- 
pointment to West Point, and subsequent- 
ly graduated from the military school. Mr. 
Ogle left the Army in 1884, and went to 
Indianapolis, where he organized the Is- 
land Coal Company, of which he was 
treasurer. This company was the first 
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to develop coal land in the Linton field 
in Greene county. He was chosen presi- 
dent of the company in the third year of 
its existence, and held that position until 
1905, when he accepted the presidency 
of the Vandalia Coal Company, a new or- 
ganization composed of 18 smaller com- 
panies, which had been merged. The com- 
pany also operates several subsidiary 
companies. Mr. Ogle was prominent in 
church life, was a member of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade and prominent in 
politics. He leaves six children. He was 
buried at his birthplace in Ohio. 


Thomas L. Greenough, well known in 
the Northwest, where he had been largely 
interested in mining, died in Spokane, 
Wash., on July 23. He was born in 1851, 
in Davis county, Ohio. When about 18 
years of age he took to railroad work in 
Texas. Later he went to Silver City, 
N. M., where he became _ interested 
in mining. Afterward he was in Color- 
Event- 
ually he engaged in railroad construction 
with T. F. Wren. About the same time, 
he and P. Larson became partners in 
mining enterprises. The Morning mine, 
at Mullan, Idaho, was bonded and after- 
ward purchased by them. Subsequently 
the Federal company acquired this mine 
for $3,000,000. Mr. Greenough continued 
his railroad-construction work, and en- 
gaged in many other enterprises through- 
out the Northwest. About two years ago, 
with others, he did much development 
work at a copper mine in Whitehorse cop- 
per camp, southern Yukon. Among other 
mining companies he was connected with 
is the Snowstorm, with mining properties 
east of Mullan, Idaho, and employing 
2bout 300 men; of which company he was 
president. Mr. Greenough was on July 
11 taken from his home in Missoula, 
Mont., to the Sacred Heart hospital, Spo- 
kane, suffering from a complication of 
diseases. His condition was regarded as 
hopeless, though he did not realize that 
himself. Interment of his body took place 
at Missoula. He leaves a widow and five 
children. Three brothers survive him, all 
actively engaged in mining. 


SOCIETIES and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS] 4} 


Alabama Coal Operators’ Association— 
The annual outing and meeting was held 
July 29 at East Lake, near Birmingham. 
Frank H. Crockard was the presiding of- 
ficer and a number of papers and ad- 
dresses were delivered on subjects direct- 
ly or indirectly touching the mining busi- 
ness. Chief State Mine Ispector C. H. 
Neshitt was among the speakers, present-- 
ing some interesting facts of the new 
mining laws and telling of the efforts be- 
ing made to enforce them strictly. Wil- 
liam McGrath, secretary of the Anti-Tub- 
erculosis Association of Birmingham, 
spoke on “The Prevention of Tuberculosis 
in Mining Camps.” 
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San Francisco 


July 26—Frank Berry has returned to 
San Francisco from a four-months’ visit 
at Fairbanks, Alaska. He _ states that 
there is scarcity of labor at Fairbanks on 
account of the reported gold strikes in 
other parts of Alaska. Nome and Fair- 
banks continue to be the principal mining 
centers. While wood fuel is used at Fair- 
banks, he said that the miners along the 
coast are in great need of coal. 

The State Mining Bureau has recently 
received specimens of various potash 
minerals from the Stassfurt deposits in 
Germany. The library of the bureau 
contains a number of publications de- 
scribing the occurrence, method of min- 
ing, and consumption of potash, and the 
librarian and the curator give especial 
attention to persons seeking such inform- 
ation. There are several places in Cali- 
fornia where prospecting for potassium 
salts might be profitable, particularly in 
the dry regions near the Sierras in the 
southern part of the State. 

The recent arrest of A. E. Williams, 
an Oakland real estate dealer charged 
with issuing false mining prospectuses, 
on complaint of H. W. Gray, special 
agent of the State Mining Bureau, has 
developed that the mining promoters do 
not confine their stock-selling operations 
to victims in other States, but that Cali- 
fornians are as eager to throw away their 
money on get-rich-quick concerns, with- 
out making the slightest effort to investi- 
gate the promises held out. Williams 
has been in legitimate business in Oak- 
land for 10 years or more, and the sup- 
posed mining properties he offered are 
in Calaveras county, near enough to be 
easily investigated. He began the or- 
ganization of the Calaveras Consolidated 
Mining Company in 1909, and induced 
men of prominence to act as officers and 
directors, basing his initial operation on 
a legitimate placer location of 160 acres. 
In his prospectuses and letters to share 
buyers he claimed to own 2000 acres, 
known as “secret diggings,” that con- 
tained 48,400,000 cu.yd. of hydraulic 
ground worth from 25c. to $10 per cu.yd. 
It is charged that he has realized $15,000 
from the sale of stock that is practically 
worthless. Williams claims that he was 
ignorant of the law requiring ownership 
of mining lands before stock may be sold. 


Denver 

July 27—That the grubstake fund of 
the Denver Republican is awakening in- 
terest in the undeveloped mineral re- 
sources of the State is proved by the 
increase in the number of samples of 
ore from prospects that most every assay 
office is receiving. It is stated that more 
such samples are being received than at 
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any time during the last three years. 
Mines that have been abandoned for 
many years and claims that have not been 
developed for lack of money are now 
being worked. 

The examination of the Humboldt mine 
in the Sneffels district, made for a French 
syndicate, has proved satisfactory. Mr. 
Knoertzer, one of the examining engi- 
neers, left Denver for Paris to confer 
with the people for whom the examination 
was made. It is said that the price 
placed upon the property amounts to sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. 





Butte 


July 26—The Butte, Anaconda & Pa- 
cific Railway, owned by the Anaconda 
Copper company and operating between 
Butte and Anaconda as an ore carrier 
between the Butte mines and the Washoe 
smeltery, will be operated by electricity 
in the near future, in the place of steam. 
The announcement comes from the East- 
ern office of the company, though it is 
not stated when the work will be started. 
The road between Butte and Anaconda is 
only about 30 miles long, but with the 
miles of spurs and branches to the va- 
rious mines in Butte, and with the new 
western extension into the Georgetown 
mining district, for which a survey is 
now being made, it is estimated that the 
proposed change will cost at least a mil- 
lion dollars. A large amount of copper 
will be required which the company can 
furnish at the cost of production. 

J. A. Holmes, director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and Dr. Louis D. Rick- 
etts, general manager of the Greene- 
Cananea company, two members of the 
commission appointed some time ago by 
the Government and the Anaconda com- 
pany for the purpose of investigating 
conditions at the Washoe smeltery at 
Anaconda with regard to the alleged 
damage done to the surrounding agri- 
cultural districts and the Deer Lodge 
forest reserve by the smoke, have just 
finished a week’s investigation, spending 
the time at the plant and in a tour of the 
reserve with several forestry officers. 


John Hays Hammond, the third member 
of the commission, was unable to appear 
with the others at this time, but he is 
expected to arrive about August 1 to con- 
duct a personal examination. In the in- 
terests of the commission, Mr. Holmes, 
accompanied by Professor F. W. Trap- 
hagen of the Colorado School of Mines 
and Professor F. G. Cottrell of the Uni- 
versity of California, made a visit to the 
Boston & Montana smeltery at Great 
Falls and put in one day inspecting the 
method used there for the separation of 
flue dust from the fumes. Each of the 
three members of the commission are 
paid $100 per day by the Anaconda com- 
pany while engaged in the work of in- 
spection, by an agreement made between 
the company and the Government when 
the latter agreed to drop the suit for in- 
junction providing the company would do 
all things possible to abate the smoke 
nuisance. This is the first visit of the 
commission since its appointment, and it 
will not be known whether or not any im- 
portant results will follow until a meet- 
ing of the three commissioners is held. 


Salt Lake City 

July 27—During the last six months 
the mines of Park City have shipped to 
the valley smelteries and to eastern points, 
45,787 tons of ore and concentrates, the 
latter consisting mainly of zinc ship- 
ments. In the early part of the year the 
work was hampered by winter weather, 
poor roads, etc., so that for the remainder 
of 1911 this tonnage should be increased. 
The total shipments during 1910 
amounted to 83,474 dry tons, as com- 
pared to approximately 93,000 dry tons 
during 1909. The shipments for the last 
six months are fully up to the average, or 
somewhat beyond it and were divided as 
follows: Daly West, 17,648 tons; Sil- 
ver King Coalition, 13,352; Daly-Judge, 
8323; Ontario Lease, 2176; Grasselli 
Chemical, 2482; Little Bell, 579; Amer- 
ican Flag, 55; New York Bonanza, 162; 
Virginia, (lease on California Comstock), 
284. The remainder was divided among 
leasers and leasing companies. 

There is much activity in the camp at 
present. Drainage privileges for the 
Daly-Judge and Thompson-Quincy Con- 
solidated companies have made possible 
the opening of promising ore-bearing 
ground heretofore unavailable on account 
of water difficulties. The Silver King 
Consolidated has opened promising ore- 
bodies at depth. These are on the con- 
tact of Ontario quartzite and limestone, 
the same formation from which the Sil- 
ver King Coalition has produced a iarge 
tonnage, and but a few hundred feet on 
the dip of the beds from the lines of the 
latter. The indications are that the north- 
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western part of the camp at depth will be 
eventually as productive as the other 
sections. The camp generally is in a 
prosperous condition, and much develop- 
ment and actual mining is in progress. 


A hearing was begun July 19 before 
J. S. Burchmore, special examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, between 
the Castle Valley Coal and Consolidated 
Fuel companies of Utah, against a num- 
ber of western railroads, for more equit- 
able coal rates from Utah to Idaho, Nev- 
ada, California and other points. The 
coal companies say that the roads place 
a different rate on Utah coal, which pre- 
vents it from competing with coal from 
other States. In the case of Castle Val- 
ley coal to Idaho the rate is about 50c. 
more per ton than on Wyoming coal to 
the same State, although the distances are 
about equal. This is claimed to be due 
to one of the railroads being interested 
in mines in Wyoming, which ship coal 
to the Idaho market, and that it is added to 
reduce or prevent competition. A num- 
ber of other questions in regard to both 
eastern and western rates on Utah coal, 
as compared to that from Wyoming, will 
be considered. 








Duluth 


July 28—On the Vermilion range, the 
mines of the Steel Corporation at Ely 
are displaying more activity than earlier 
in the season. The shipments now going 
forward every day to the docks at Two 
Harbors amount to about 200 cars or 
10,000 tons. 

Interest in exploratory work on the 
Mesabi range still centers in the vicinity 
of Grand Rapids, or at the southwest end 
of the range. While the limits of the 
Mesabi are well defined in certain direc- 
tions, in consequence of the extensive 
exploratory and geological work of the 
last decade, nevertheless new discoveries 
are made from time to time within these 
limits. There is one direction in which 
the Mesabi still has many possibilities, 
and this is in the line of the Southwest- 
ern extension of the range. Systematic 
exploratory work here has shown the 
existence of ore in large quantities. Ac- 
cidental finds are occasionally made and 
an interesting one of this nature oc- 
curred recently when ore was encount- 
ered at a depth of about 220 ft. in a well 
which was being drilled for the munici- 
pal water commission of Grand Rapids. 
The discovery was made on the shore of 
Hale lake and on land owned by the vil- 
lage. 

Exploratory work which has been in 
progress for many months on all of the 
Michigan iron ranges adds to the con- 
viction that these ranges have not, by any 
means, seen their best days. In illus- 
tration, in the Negaunee field of the Mar- 
quette range, the oldest in the Lake Su- 
Perior region, there is now believed to be 
more ore in sight than has yet been 
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shipped. Many of the more important 
mines are continually adding to their re- 
serves, each year sees the opening of 
some new producers and on all the ranges 
there are extensive areas not yet thoro- 
ughly explored or not tested at all. 


SSS 
Seattle 


July 26—At the Bonanza mine a large 
amount of machinery is being in- 
stalled, and it is expected that by 
autumn this property will have con- 
siderably increased its output. On 
the Mother Lode property, which ad- 
joins the Bonanza on the other side of the 
mountain, a corps of experts are now at 
work, and it is believed that the report 
which they make will result in the com- 
mencement of work next autumn. Men 
have been sent into the interior from Cor- 
dova by representatives of the United 
States Mining, Smelting and Refining 
Company, the London Exploration Com- 
pany and the Pearson syndicate, and 
as a result some new gold quartz and 
copper strikes have been made. The rep- 
resentative of the London Exploration 
Company has announced that if the de- 
velopment work on the McKinley Lake 
property justifies, a large mill will be 
erected. 

The Copper River. & Northwestern 
Railway has completed a survey from 
mile post 192 to the Mother Lode proper- 
ty, and starting at a point four miles out 
from the mile post, a survey for another 
spur has been run to cross the range and 
enter the White River country, where 
some recent quartz discoveries have 
caused considerable interest. If further 
developments warrant, these two lines 
will be built. This railroad has decided 
to change all of its locomotives to the 
oil-burning type, and arrangements have 
been made to secure the product from the 
California oilfields. In addition to this, 
most of the mining properties operating 
in this district have also arranged to burn 
oil. The Alaska Northern railway, a 
Canadian line which operates from Se- 
ward to the interior, has recently im- 
ported a gasolene motor car for its pas- 
senger service, and imported coal is used 
only when necessary to transport heavy 
freight. 








Porcupine 


July 29—This week has witnessed a 
great influx into Porcupine, owing to the 
resumption of building and general re- 
construction. Large supplies of provi- 
sions, machinery and lumber are going 
in. The Temiskaming & Northern On- 


tario railway is employing a force of men 
laying new tracks; yard room is being 
prepared for 250 cars at Porcupine sid- 
ing, the siding at South Porcupine has 
been repaired, and the road from the 
track to the site of the settlement is being 
completed. The Dome mine is construct- 
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ing a spur line from the railway to the 
mine and can employ 150 men. The gov- 
ernment is giving work to a number on 
the township roads. 

As a result of the destruction of wood- 
en buildings by the recent fires, a number 
of the companies have planned to build 
fire-proof headframes, shaft houses and 
mill buildings. 

During the last week, four new Por- 
cupine mining companies, with an ag- 
gregate capitalization of $6,000,000, have 
obtained charters from the Ontario gov- 
ernment. 

Construction work has been started on 
E. A. Wallberg’s new power plant on the 
Mattagami river. This plant will have an 
inital capacity of 6000 h.p., and it is es- 
timated that an additional 6000 h.p. can 
be developed if necessary. At the pres- 
ent time about 500 men are employed 
and this number will be increased soon. 
The Porcupine camp is particularly well 
favored as regards power, two large in- 
stallations now being under way. The 
power will be ready about the time the 
mines are in shape to start producing. 
It is stated that the price of power will 
be $60 per horsepower-year, which, while 
high enough, is still considerably less 
than it would be if coal were used. 


——————_l_a_~=—————————EeE_—————__ 


Toronto 


July 29.—The Western Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association has announced its ac- 
ceptance of the majority report of the 
Board of Conciliation on the strike of 
the coal miners of Southern British 
Columbia. It does not regard the prop- 
ositions as fair to the companies in- 
volved, but it feels that rather than pre- 
cipitate a coal famine, it should come 
to terms. The association is willing to 
negotiate an agreement with the United 
Mine Workers along the general lines 
suggested by the board, viz.: an abso- 
lute open shop, with a nondiscrimina- 
tion clause to be conceded to the oper- 
ators, who are to retain absolutely the 
management of the mines and the con- 
trol of employees. The increase of the 
day wages conceded, is to be based on 
the existing scale of day wages as 
provided in the last agreement between 
the United Mine Workers, District 
No. 18, and the operators’ association. 

It is doubtful whether, even if these 
terms are acepted by the miners, the 
danger of a coal famine in the prairie 
provinces, which now appears imminent, 
would be averted. There were 7000 
men involved in the strike, and many 
of them have left the country. In any 
event, about a month would be required 
to get the mines back to their productive 
capacity. In ordinary years there has 
been difficulty in getting enough coal 
to supply all the farmers in the West; 
this year the supply is hundreds of 
thousands of tons short. The situation 
is regarded as serious. 
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Alaska 


Alaska United—For the month ended 
June 15, the Ready Bullion and 700-ft. 
Claim mills crushed 34,505 tons, yielding 
$72,479 gross and net $19,719. Total 
operating expenses were $52,760; con- 
struction, $8981. The ore at the Ready 
Bullion mill averaged $2.16 per ton and 
$2.06 at the 700-ft. Claim mill. 

Alaska Treadwell—For the month 
ended June 15, 84,840 tons of ore were 
crushed, yielding $179,035 gross and net 
$86,803. Operating expenses were $92,- 
230; construction, $17,688. The ore aver- 
aged $2.17 per ton. 

Alaska Mexican—For the month ended 
June 15, the mill crushed 18,694 tons 
yielding $46,622 gross and net $19,386. 
Operating expenses were $27,235; con- 
struction $3495. The ore averaged $2.52 
per ton. 





Alabama 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company has started the following 
plants, which have been idle for nearly 
a year: No. 6 furnace at Ensley; Alice 
furnace and coke ovens at Birmingham; 
Pratt and No. 2 Pratt coke plants at 
Pratt Citv; Adger and Sumter coal mines. 
Some additional iron-ore mines on Red 
Mountain have also been started. 


Edgewater Mine—The large shaft sunk 
by the Tennessee company in the Warrior 
basin, has reached the Pratt seam of 
coal. This will be the largest mine in 
Alabama. It has a concrete-lined hoist- 
ing shaft with steel buntings, and a slope 
manway. The tipple will be of steel and 
2il the surface buildings of brick. 











Arizona 
CocHIsE COUNTY 

Old Dominion—Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
have advanced miners’ wages at its mines 
at Bisbee and Morenci, to take effect Aug. 
1, from $3.50 to $3.75 per day. Follow- 
ing this action the Old Dominion com- 
pany has likewise advanced wages at 
Globe from $3.50 to $3.75. At Bisbee 
and Morenci the company some time ago 
suspended Sunday work at its mines and 
the advance in wages is to partially off- 
set this, but in the case of the Old Do- 
minion company the advance was con- 
sidered necessary to hold their men from 
going to other camps. 


GILa CouNTY 
Globe, El Paso & Southwestern Min- 
ing and Smelting Company—Develop- 
ment work on 24 claims near Globe, will 
be started immediately. 
Consolidated—It 
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that the fourth unit of the concentrator 
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would be put in commission July 29. 
The three units which have been in op- 
eration during July treated 3300 tons of 
ore per day; during the first few days of 
the month 2800 tons per day were treated. 
It is now believed that each unit can be 
brought to 1250 tons daily capacity 


Superior & Boston—The drift on the 
Great Eastern vein is now 400 ft. long 
and is still in ore. The ore, which was 
first cut 45 ft. west of the McGaw shaft 
on the tenth level, is chalcopyrite, with 
cuprite and cerargyrite. The raise, started 
200 ft. west of the shaft, is still in ore. 
The crosscut being driven north to cut 
the Old Dominion fault, is still in iron-im- 
pregnated quartzite showing stains of 
copper. 

MOHAVE COUNTY 


Carter Gold Mines Company—This 
company is preparing to develop its 
property at Stockton hill. The shaft is 
down 200 ft. and good ore has been 
found. 

Grand Gulch—This company is ship- 
ping about one carload of high-grade 
copper ore per month to the smeltery. 
There are about 2000 tons of second-class 
ore now on the dump. 





California 


AMADOR COUNTY 


Bunker Hill—The 61st consecutive divi- 
dend was paid on July 15, of 5c. per 
share. The mill has been running on 
low-grade ore from the 1950-ft. level for 
the last six months, crushing 30,000 tons 
per month, the average yield being below 
$5 per ton. An increased extraction is 
looked for on both the 1950- and the 
1750-ft. levels. 


Kennedy—Some high-grade ore has 
been found on the 2800-ft. level. An 
ice plant with a capacity of 500 Ib. will 
be installed. 


BUTTE COUNTY 


Burlington—Upon a recent visit to this 
mine at Forbestown, W. C. Ralston, prin- 
cipal owner, decided to sink a vertical 
shaft to tap the 400-ft. tunnel driven on 








the vein. The shaft will be deepened 
below the tunnel level, and crosscuts will 
be driven to the vein which has a wester- 
ly dip into the hill; the company may 
build a mill and cyanide plant. 


KERN COUNTY 


Merced—tThe drift on the 150-ft. level 
has been advanced 30 ft. on the vein, 
and ore has been exposed on the 100-ft. 
level for a length of 50 ft. The shaft 
will be deepened and the vein further 
explored. T. W. Atkinson, owner. 


Pearl Wedge—A drift is being driven 
west from the shaft to cut the Merced 
oreshoot. 

La Crosse—A raise is being extended 
from the 400-ft. to tap the stope on the 
300-ft. level. The stope filling will be 
screened for ore. 


Baltic—Additional machinery will be 
installed and mining of ore already 
blocked will be resumed. Judge Wynn is 
owner. 

MARIPOSA COUNTY 


Oro Rico—A 10-stamp mill built by 
the Joshua Hendy Iron Works is being 
installed at this mine since development 
has proved the value of the orebody. 

Hasloe—The machinery at this mine 
has been dismantled, and the property 
shut down for the present. It was oper- 
ated by a company controlled by H. P. 
Dalton, county assessor of Alameda 
county, recently convicted of bribery in 
connection with his office. 


Mono County | 
Pittsburg-Liberty—P. J. Conway, of 
Sweetwater, appointed as trustee to rep- 
resent the stockholders in the matter of 
attachment by creditors, hopes to resume 
operations at this mine at Masonic. 


NEVADA COUNTY 

Snowden Hill—The tunnel in _ this 
gravel mine has been advanced to a 
length of 600 ft., and the gravel inter- 
sected by a raise of 32 ft. Owing to the 
dip of the bedrock the tunneling will be 
continued. 

Independence—The new 5-stamp mill 
has been compléted and is in commission. 
Charles Kent is in charge. 

Empire—The jury has disagreed in 
the case of John Gambetti, charged 
with high-grading from this mine. 


SHASTA COUNTY 


The mineral deposits on 750 acres of 
land in Happy valley, known as the Piety 
Hill mines, are to be taken over by 
Butte County men who will begin placer 
mining. The property is owned by the 
Happy Valley Ditch Company, that will 
retain the irrigation rights. The construc- 
tion of a concrete dam is contemplated. 
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Scottish Chief—Good ore has been dis- 
closed in a crosscut from the bottom of 
the 160-ft. shaft. Development will con- 
tinue, and if the oreshoot proves exten- 
sive a 10-stamp mill will be built. Wil- 
liam Menzel, of Redding, is owner. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY 


The Coulter Ludwick Mining Company 
has negotiated for the purchase of prop- 
erty on Table mountain near Rawhide, 
including the old New York tunnel. 

T. C. Crawford, of London, owner of 
the Tarantula mine near Chinese, has 
recently purchased 65 acres of mining 
ground with pipe lines, ditches and water 
rights, and mining rights on another piece 
of land. 


YUBA COUNTY 


The Yuba Consolidated Goldfields will 
build a hospital at Hammonton for the 
benefit of its employees. An addition will 
also be made to the-school building in 
Hammonton. The town was built and is 
owned by the dredging company. 

Red Raven—Eleven tons of ore have 
been shipped to Sacramento for a test 
run. If the results warrant a mill will be 
built. The property is near Dobbins ranch 
district. M. T. Brittan, Marysville, is one 
of the owners. 








Colorado 


CLEAR CREEK AND GILPIN COUNTIES 

Capital—A rich strike was made on the 
300-ft. level where a vein of galena, 2 
ft. wide, was exposed. 

Aetna—Lessees are at work in the east 
drift on the Aetna vein and for the last 
eight months have been marketing from 
$4000 to $5000 worth of ore each month. 
This does not include the gold that is 
taken from the plates in the mill. 


Ohio — Development was __ recently 
started at this property, on Kelso moun- 
tain. It is proposed to drive the lower 
crosscut to undercut the upper workings 
at an increased depth of 100 ft. From 
ground above, silver-lead ore was mined 
a year ago. 

Lombard—The new stamp battery will 
be put in commission within a few days. 
There will then be 20 stamps in the mill. 


SAN JUAN REGION 


Silver Ledge—The new addition to the 
mill is completed. The new machinery 
comprises one set of Davis improved 
rolls 14x27 in., two sets of trommels, 
four in each set, two elevators, three 
Hartz jigs, eight Callow settling tanks 
and 150-ton Richards classifiers. The ca- 
pacity of the mill will be increased to 
about 200 tons per day. About 50 tons 
per day of zinc-lead concentrate will be 
produced. 


Japan Mines and Tunnel Company— 
This company, adjoining the Tom Boy, 
has been making experiments for sev- 
eral years with a 50-ton mill, testing the 
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ore taken from all parts of its properties, 
to determine the best method of treat- 
ment. An important problem was the 
saving o1 the zinc. The company now 
has all the information needed to go 
ahead with the construction of a 200-ton 
mill. 


San Antonio—John Roper, superin- 
tendent, reports good progress in block- 
ing out ore with his force of 20 men. 
No shipments are being made as the 
company may decide to build a smeltery 
of its own. 


Calliope—J. H. Anderson and Law- 
rence Seaton, of Denver, expect to lease 
and bond the Calliope with an approxi- 
mate working capital of $20,000 


SUMMIT COUNTY 


Standard—This mine, on Gibson hill, 
is now being operated by M. A. and S.B. 
Wright. They are mining a vein of gold- 
Silver-lead ore about 18 in. wide. 

Lucky—This mine on Mineral hill is 
being steadily developed by S. B. Wright, 
of Denver. On the 120-ft. level a shoot 
of silver-lead ore has been opened. A 
shipment of 39 tons was recently made 
from this shoot. 


TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK 


Vindicator—At the No. 1 shaft, which 
is being sunk by a contractor, there yet 
remains 40 ft. of work before the 1600- 
ft. level will be reached. Drifts have 
been started south from the 1500-ft. level, 
while most of the development work be- 
ing done is south and north of the shaft 
at 1400 ft. Some ore has been blocked 
out in the vein system south of the shaft 
at the 1400 level where five stopes are 
now being worked. The north vein sys- 
tem is just being opened. 

Maria A—Stockholders have received 
notice that the Bogart Mining Company 
has been organized in Wyoming with a 
capitalization of 2,500,000 shares, to take 
over the Maria property. The new com- 
pany will take care of all debts of the old 
company and stock may be exchanged 
share for share upon payment of $3 for 
every thousand shares exchanged. 


Rexall—A meeting of the stockholders 
will be held in the company’s office in 
Denver, Aug. 10. It is probable that 
money will be appropriated to further 
develop the mine and to start the mill. 
The mill machinery has been in storage 
at Victor over a year. 


Mary McKinney—Work of sinking the 
winze, which is going down on the 
water, will be resumed by Aug. 1. It has 
been three months since any work was 
done in this winze. Just as soon as the 
water drops 100 ft. the main shaft will 
be sunk that depth. 

Elkton—Plans for the construction of 
a mill are gradually being completed. 
The probability is that the ground for the 
mill site will be purchased within the next 
few weeks and from then on the work 
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will go ahead as fast as possible. It is 
the plan, so it is said, to have the cement 
work completed before winter sets in. 
The directors have not yet decided upon 
the process to be used. 








Indiana 
CLay COUNTY 


An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the miners and operators at the 
Mary mine of the Otto Creek Coal Com- 
pany. About 1000 men have gone back 
to work. The men were out two weeks. 
The trouble arose over the change of the 
dumping system from an automatic dump 
to the hand dump at the mine. This was 
done by the company because its cus- 
tomers in the Northwest complained of 
the coal being dirty. The strike was 
called on the ground that the company 
had no right tc make this change pend- 
ing a contract. Th= operators claimed 
they had a right to make this change 
without asking the miners about it, since 
there is nothing said about hand or au- 
tomatic dumps in the contract, both be- 
ing admissible. Under the settlement the 
top hand wiil dump the coal cars on the 
screen. A Wisconsin syndicate has pur- 
chased several hundred acres of land 
near Center point, in this county, and 
will mine coal and clay. 


Vico COUNTY 
A strike involving nearly 300 men was 
called at the Sandford mine, west of 
Terre Haute on July 22. The strike 
grows out of the discharge a month ago 
of a miner cn the ground that he did not 
keep his “piace” properly timbered. 


WARRICK COUNTY 


The Warrick County Coal Company 
has incorporated. The chief office will 
be in Evansville; incorporators, Henry 
Korff, Sr., C. E. Korff and Walter B. 
Korff. 

__—$———_— ———————___ 


Kansas 


American Zinc, Lead and Smelting— 
This company has leased 110 acres at 
Lawton, and is drilling the land. 

Underwriters’ Land Company—Drilling 
on a 40-acre tract at Lawton is being 
done by this company. 

Prudential—A company has been or- 
ganized to take over the Prudential tract 
of 120 acres at Galena, and is preparing 
to drain the ground. A. M. Gaines, 
Galena, is manager. 


————————————=={={_=[{[{a[n_esea_—_—_:: 
Michigan 
COPPER 
Franklin—Parts for the new hoisting 
equipment for No. 1 shaft on the Pewabic 
lode are being delivered and erection will 
soon be started, the foundations having 
been completed some time ago. This 
shaft is nearing the 32nd level and a 
crosscut will soon be under way to cut the 
lode. At the 31st level a good run of 
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ground has been encountered in the drift 
about 200 ft. from the shaft. 


Mass—This company will soon begin 
the erection of a new shaft house at “C” 
shaft, and has let a contract for the re- 
modeling of its hoisting equipment. Con- 
ditions underground have been gradually 
improving for some time and under the 
direction of Superintendent Walker, the 
property is being opened in a thorough 
and systematic manner. 

Calumet & Hecla—No. 11 shaft house 
of the South Hecla branch of this com- 
pany was destroyed by fire on Saturady, 
July 22. The fire evidently originated 
from the blasting of large rock on sur- 
face in close proximity to the building. 
The arches of vein material that were left 
during mining operations are being taken 
out and the openings allowed to come to- 
gether. The miners are working from the 
12th to the 10th levels on their way up, 
the shaft below this point being aban- 
doned. 





Missouri 
Minor Heir Producing Company—This 
company has taken over the Minor Heir 
mine, at Webb City; the ground has been 
drained and the mill remodeled. W. H. 
Roberts, Joplin, is manager. 


American Zinc, Lead and Smelting—A 
9x16-ft. shaft is being sunk at the Ameri- 
can Davy mine, at Prosperity. 

Mattes—Operation of the mine west of 
Joplin has been resumed after a shut- 
down since February. 

Sitting Bull—This mine, at Thoms Sta- 
tion, recently produced 142,800 Ib. of zinc 
concentrates from 281,000 Ib. of ore in 
one shift, a recovery of 50.8 per cent. 





Montana 
BUTTE DISTRICT 


North Butte—Development work for 
the quarter ended June 30 amounted to 
4479 ft., of which crosscuts were 1403 
ft.; drifts, 2313 ft.; raises, 321 ft.; shaft 
sinking, 117 ft.; third compartment Gran- 
ite Mountain shaft, 325 ft. 


Butte & Superior—Work on the new 
concentrator on the company’s ground in 
Butte will be commenced as soon as the 
details can be arranged. It is planned to 
build in three units, the first to have a 
capacity of 500 tons. The new concen- 
trator will be modern in every way and 
will include a flotation department. 

East Butte—During the three months 
ended June 30, 3,512,219 lb. of coppet 
were produced by the smeltery, and net 
earnings were approximately $125,000. 
Seventeen thousand two hundred and five 
tons of first-class ore containing an aver- 
age of 7.3 per cent. copper, and 7473 
tons of second-class ore, averaging 2.9 
per cent. copper, making a tatal of 24,678 
tons of ore with an average of 6 per cent. 
copper, were mined for the quarter. The 
crosscut on the 1000-ft. level has cut vein 
No. 824, known as the Motheral lode. 
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This vein has been developed for about 
1000 ft. on the 800-ft. level with good 
results, and a crosscut is being driven on 
the 1200-ft. level to tap it there. The 
orebody known as No. 18, situated in the 
eastern part of the mine near the Sil- 
ver Bow line, has been developed for a 
length of 500 feet. 
DEER LopGE COUNTY 

George—tThe first shipment of ore to 
the Washoe smeltery from this mine in 
the Georgetown district, was made on 
July 12, and shipments will continue 
steadily from now on. The property has 
been closed-down for a month, owing to 
the condition of the roads making it im- 
possible to ship at a good profit. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


In the Clancy mining district in Jef- 
ferson county, famous as a silver-produc- 
ing camp several years ago, a number of 
properties are being reopened and pre- 
parations made for mining. 

Kennedy—At these properties near 
Clancy, Col. Thomas Cruse, a Helena 
mining man and banker, has 20 men at 
work cleaning out the old stopes and 
making preparations to sink to a greater 
depth on the orebodies. 


Fleming—A lease and bond has been 
taken on the Fleming properties, south- 
east of Clancy, by Jack Hoy, of Butte, 
who will soon commence operations. 
Some years ago a tunnel was driven 200 
ft. on the lead and some stoping done 
above it, and it is Mr. Hoy’s plan to 
drive another tunnel on the vein below 
this. 

Pennsylvania Corbin—H. E. Emerson 
and F, E. Richards, of the Pennsylvania- 
Corbin company, whose property adjoins 
the Alta mine, will install machinery, 
electrically operated from the Bertha 
mine, and sink their shaft’ from the pres- 
ent depth of 150 ft., to the 500-ft. level. 


Corbin Copper—Work has been started 
on a 600-ft. shaft on the Dewey claim. 
A 100-ton concentrator was built last year 
and operated up to a short time ago with 
satisfactory results, but the company 
has decided to devote its attention to de- 
velopment work. 








Nevada 
ComstTocK LODE 


Mexican—The recent advance of the 
main north drift on the 2500 level ex- 
posed ore in the face the full width of 
the drift. Preliminary work for sinking 
is being carried ahead rapidly, an open- 
ing 20 ft. wide having been cut out in the 
north drift, all the material being saved 
as ore. Sill-floor sets are being put in 
for the winze and sinking pumps. 

Ophir—The number of tons hoisted for 
the week was 234, averaging $40 per ton. 
One railroad car of concentrates was 
shipped from the Kinkead mill to the 
smeltery. 
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Union Consolidated—A north drift is 
being extended into Union ground from 
the Mexican line, it being double width; 
all of the material being saved as second- 
class ore. Pumps are being installed in 
the joint Union and Sierra Nevada winze, 
which is now down to the 2450 level. 


Ward Shaft—Diamond drilling is being 
done in the south drift on the 2000 level, 
to drain the old workings in the Yellow 
Jacket mine. Extra repair parts to the 
2100-station pumps have been installed, 
and a larger volume of water is being 
raised to the Sutro tunnel. 








New Mexico 

Chino—Seven drills are in operation 
at the mine. A recent addition has been 
made to the ore reserves, and there still 
remains a large unexplored area. Good 
progress is being made on the concentra- 
tor; the power plant is expected to go 
into commission Aug. 1, the coarse-crush- 
ing department Aug. 15, and the first run 
of ore through the first unit of the mill 
is expected to take place about Aug. 20. 
It is hoped that by January the minimum 
capacity will be 5000 tons per day. 








Oregon 
DouGLAs CouUNTY 


Mayflower—The mine is getting out ore 
for the winter’s run. Operation of the 
mill at this season of the year is impos- 
sible, because of lack of water. 


JOSEPHINE COUNTY 


Oscar Creek Consolidated—This new 
company has acquired property along 
Oscar creek, and will start development 
work on a large scale. L. L. Jewel, 
Grants Pass, is interested. 


Black Bear—Some good ore was re- 
cently encountered on this property, and 
is being treated in the new stamp mill. 
John Robertson, Galice, is manager. 


LANE CouNTY 


Combination—A new discovery of gold 
ore has been made at this mine in the 
Bohemia camp. 





Pennsylvania 
ANTHRACITE COAL 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
—Plans have been completed for the 
opening of new collieries on this com- 
pany’s land in the Panther Creek valley, 
between Lansford and Nesquehoning, 
where no mining has yet been done. In 
connection with these collieries a new 
breaker will be built, which is to be the 
largest in the anthracite region. 


CoKE 
H. C. Frick Coal Company—This com- 
pany is having surveys made and other 
preparations for developing a tract of 
3200 acres near Charleroi. Two shafts 
are to be sunk, and coke ovens will be 
built at Dunlevy. 
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South Dakota 
BLACK HILLs DISTRICT 


Tinton—The company has a _ small 
force of men engaged in cleaning up and 
developing the mine, preparatory to 
starting the mill. This is a tin prop- 
erty, owned by Chicago men. ” 

Ruby—A_ shaft is being sunk to 
quartzite, the distance, determined by 
drilling, being 325 feet. 

Wasp No. 2—The mill is running at 
full capacity of 480 tons per day. 








Utah 


BEAVER COUNTY 


South Utah Mines and Smelters—Dur- 
ing June, 13,642 tons of ore were milled, 
producing 1141 tons of concentrates. 
The latter carried 158,661 lb., copper, 
1534 oz. silver and 81 oz. gold. The 
July output will probably also be small, 
but after the changes are completed, the 
management hopes to treat in the neigh- 
borhood of 1000 tons per day, and to 
maintain this average. 


GARFIELD COUNTY 


Crescent Creek Placer—This company 
has holdings on the east slope of the 
Henry mountains, 75 miles southwest 
from Green River. 


JuaB COUNTY 


Tintic shipments for the week ended 
July 21 amounted to 157 cars. The Cen- 
tennial Eureka shipped the largest ton- 
nage, the Iron Blossom coming next, the 
Dragon Iron third and the Grand Cen- 
tral fourth. 


United Tintic—The report that this 

company has been attached on account of 
‘ inability to meet payment for develop- 
ment work has been denied. There is 
enough money on hand to pay all bills, 
and a contract is about to be closed for 
the completion of the shaft to the 310 
level. A hoist and all other machinery 
for sinking several hundred feet has been 
installed and the property is fully 
equipped. 

Beck Tunnel—The orebody is working 
more to the south and east, and has been 
followed for at least 150 ft. from the 
southeast corner of the Uncle Sam line. 


PIUTE COUNTY 


A new camp called Ten Mile in the 
Marysvale district is attracting some at- 
tention. The new discoveries are about 
12 miles’ southwest of Marysvale, in a 
section where timber and water are 
abundant. In the Marysvale district, the 
Cascade, Bully Boy & Webster, Sham- 
rock and other properties are being 
worked. 

SEVIER COUNTY 


Gold Mountain Consolidated—The 


equity of redemption was sold at auction 
July 21 by A. A. Ball, trustee in bank- 


fuptcy, to Attorney Frank J. Gustin, for 
510,000. 


The equity expires Sept. 30, 





1911, the property having been sold April 
30, 1911. The company is the owner of 
the old Annie Laurie and Mammoth mills 
and power plant, which are said to have 
cost about $350,000. There are 125 
claims, 96 of which are patented. 


SUMMIT COUNTY 


Daly West—The report for the quarter 
ended July 1 shows a net gain of $6064, 
after paying dividend No. 53. There 
were 1785 tons of crude ore, 5553 tons 
of concentrates and 1905 tons of zinc 
concentrates marketed, returning a total 
of $203,564; other receipts brought in 
$8859. The 2100 level is being driven 
in the footwall of the orebodies, and has 
about 400 ft. further to go before reach- 
ing the Daly-Judge line. 

Uintah-Treasure Hill—The company 
has received one-half of the purchase 
price of $50,000 for its property from the 
Silver King Coalition. The balance is 
due Jan. 1, 1912. The company remains 
an organization, but has no property, its 
assets being the cash above mentioned. 

Thompson-Quincy Consolidated—The 
drift, which is being driven from the 1200 
level of the Daly West, is 200 ft. within 
the old Thompson ground. 


TOOELE COUNTY 


Emma-Vulcan—These two properties 
under bond and lease to J. P. Nelson at 
Fish Springs are alongside of the Utah 
mine. A car of 20 tons has just been 
marketed, averaging 35 per cent. lead and 
114 oz. silver. This ore came largely 
from the 213 level of the inclined shaft, 
which is driven on the vein to the 400. 
The ores of these properties vary from 
those of the Utah mine, in that they oc- 
cur largely in fissure veins instead of in 
irregular deposits in the limestone. The 
character and grade of the ore, however, 
is about the same. 


West Virginia 

The U. S. mine-rescue car No. 6 has 
just been through the coalfields of Logan 
and Mingo counties on one of its regular 
demonstration trips. After a stop at 
Huntington, its headquarters, the car will 
visit the upper end of the State. 

At a recent meeting in Bluefield of the 
coal operators of the Pocahontas and Tug 
river fields, the new mining rules put in 
force since the Elk Creek explosion, were 
discussed. Among the new rules is the 
exclusion of black powder from gaseous 
mines, and the requirement that the fan 
shall be started 24 hours ahead of the 
men’s entrance after a long shutdown 
and three hours beforehand after only an 
overnight shutdown. 


NICHOLAS COUNTY 


The Richwood & Gauley Railroad Com- 
pany has been formed to construct a line 
from Richwood along the Cherry river to 
its junction with the Ganley. The spon- 
sors of the enterprise are H. W. Arm- 
strong, of Richwood, and his associates 
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from Scranton, Penn., and they plan to 
develop coal and timber lands along the 
new route. 








Wyoming 
ALBANY COUNTY 
Topeka—Develepment work at this gold 
property is being conducted through a 
shaft and a tunnel. The former is now 
40 ft. deep and will be sunk to a depth of 
about 100 feet. 


Canada 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Mercury Mines, Ltd.—This company 
has a few men prospecting some mineral 
claims situated at Sechart, on the west 
coast of Vancouver island, where cinna- 
bar occurs in a mineralized zone about 
100 ft. wide. Ore has been opened in 
numerous places, but not enough de- 
velopment has been done to determine 
whether or not a deposit of commercial 
value exists. The installation of a small 
plant is being arranged for, to treat the 
ore on the property. 

Rambler-Cariboo—The Canadian Pa- 
cific railway having let a contract for 
construction of a spur line about four 
miles long, from its Slocan railway at 
Three Forks to Bear lake, chiefly to pro- 
vide transportation for the Rambler- 
Cariboo and Lucky Jim mines, the equip- 
ment of the Rambler-Cariboo mine with 
an aérial tramway will be commenced at 
once. The distance from mine to railway 
will be approximately two miles and the 
concentrating mill is to be removed to a 
site convenient for transportation of pro- 
duct. Financial arrangements have been 
made for these improvements. Much ore 
has been opened on five levels, the 700-, 
800-, 900-, 1050- and 1250-ft. levels, and 
the main adit is being extended on the 
1400-ft. level to cut the downward ex- 
tension of three oreshoots. The main 
adit was driven 4500 ft. several years ago 
to drain the old mine and do away with 
pumping water and hoisting ore. Ship- 
ments of ore from this mine, during an 
earlier four-year period, totaled 14,500 
tons with average metal contents of: Sil- 
ver, 127 oz. per ton; lead, 37 per cent., 
and zinc, 14 per cent. Average metal 
contents were rather lower last year. 
Present rate of output is about 200 tons 
of shipping ore per month. 


ONTARIO 


Mikado—This Lake of the Woods mine 
has been in operation since last October 
by the Kenora Mines Company, with 
R. B. Nickerson, as manager. As the 
new ore showed increasing sulphides of 
iron, copper and bismuth and the bis- 
muth content interfered with the extrac- 
tion of the gold, causing a loss of 75 per 
cent., the mill was closed down and work 
confined to underground development. 
The management now ‘proposes to install 
a cyanide plant in connection with which 
the present 20-stamp mill can be utilized. 
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St. Anthony—This mine is now being 
worked by the Sturgeon Lake Develop- 
ment Company, employing 46 men in 
charge of J. C. Houston. A winze has 
been put down for 75 ft. from the 100-ft. 
level, and ground is being broken for a 
stope. Operations to date show the oc- 
currence of a continuous oreshoot about 
1200 ft. in length opened up at the 100- 
ft. level. A new vein was recently dis- 
covered and has been traced for 300 ft. 
Equipment includes a 10-stamp mill and 
a 6-ft. Hardinge pebble mill. 


ONTARIO—COBALT 


The shipments from Cobalt for the 
week ended July 21, were: La Rose, 


247,510; McKinley Darragh, 125,620; 
Trethewey, 66,440; Nipissing, 65,870; 
O’Brien, 64,210; Chambers - Ferland, 


64,000; Coniagas, 63,680; Hudson Bay, 
62,490; Crown Reserve, 62,000; Provin- 
cial, 61,160; Kerr Lake, 60,270; Buffalo, 
58,300; total, 1,001,550 pounds. 

Oliver—Work is to be started on this 
Gowganda property. 

Temiskaming—A statement has been 
issued, showing a surplus as of July 1 of 
$309,95i. The general manager reports 
that at the west of the property under- 
ground operations have disclosed the pre- 
Cambrian diabase formation and that No. 
4 vein enters it with apparent loss of 
values. Work has not been sufficient to 
prove definitely whether ore occurs in this 
formation or not. No. 1 and No. 3 veins 
are being opened up at the 575-ft. level, 
with no indication of a change from the 
Keewatin formation, and some rich ore 
has been found though its occurrence 
has proved patchy. Good results are 
looked for at this depth when the ore 
shoot now being mined on No. 3 vein at 
the 500-ft. level is reached. 


ONTARIO- PORCUPINE 


Owing to the scarcity of provisions, the 
Hollinger, Pearl Lake and Rea mines, 
which escaped the fire, were compelled to 
reduce their forces of men. 

Lucky Cross—Stripping and test pit- 
ting on this Swastika property have dis- 
closed four parallel veins showing free 
gold. 

Pearl Lake—A 12-drill compressor and 
a 200-hp. motor have been ordered. The 
latter will enable the mine to use power 
from the Mattagami river. 

Christ—These two claims, lying south 
of the Hollinger and west of the Porcu- 
pine Gold Mines, have been purchased by 
Baron G. von Polenz, acting for British 
mining men. 

McIntyre—The framework for the new 
mill has been completed. 

Swastika Mining—The work of retim- 
bering the shafts and installing machin- 
ery is being pushed. Two 120-h.p. boil- 
ers have arrived. 

Dome—tThe débris from the fire is be- 
ing cleared away. New machinery is 
arriving, and the new fireproof mill is ex- 
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pected to be ready for operation next 
spring. 

Dome Extension—The intention is to 
sink a shaft and to drift at a depth of 
300 ft., to explore veins recently un- 
covered on the surface at the Dome... 

American Goldfields, Ltd.—This com- 
pany, acting upon a favorable report of 
J. E. McAllister, consulting engineer, has 
decided to abandon the shot drill and to 
begin sinking a shaft immediately. 

Jupiter—A lens of ore has been struck 
in crosscutting on the 50-ft. level. 


Routley—This property, near Pearl 
lake, has been bought by Daniel P. Yost 
and other New York men. 


Porcupine Gold Mines—The new plant, 
including an 8-drill compressor with 
boilers and a hoist, will have a capacity 
of 100 tons per day. The main working 
shaft is to be sunk to the 200-ft. level 
at which depth crosscuts will be run to 
tap No. 2 and 3 veins. 


ONTARIO—SUDBURY 


Mond Nickel Company—The company 
recently purchased the southwesterly ex- 
tension of the Froude ore deposit, paying 
$100,000 for it. Other purchases include 
the Blezard and Worthington mines. The 
new smeltery at Conniston is under con- 
struction and will be ready in about a 
year. Ultimately the Victoria plant will 
be closed and ali mines will ship to the 
Conniston smeltery. Matte of 83 per 
cent. metallic content is now being 
shipped to England. 

Canadian Copper Company—Drilling 
at the Froude mine is reported to have 
disclosed a large body of nickel-copper 
ore. It is planned to extend the com- 
pany’s railroad to the Froude district. 

Mount Nickel—The Nickel Alloys Com- 
pany of New York is drilling this prop- 
erty which adjoins the Blezard mine on 
the west. 

Big Levack—An English syndicate is 
reported to be negotiating for this mine, 
situated on the north range. 

Blue Lake—W. McVittie and associates 
are drilling this property. 








Mexico 

The production of the Parral camp for 
the week ended July 22 was 11,200 tons, 
of which 7500 tons were milled locally. 
The output for the month of June was 
about 45,000 tons, but July’s production 
will be about 50,000 tons. There is a 
steady increase of the tonnage treated 
locally. 


Carmen—This mine, in the Santa 
Eulalia district, which is under lease to 
a syndicate of Chicago men, has already 
been developed into a good producer. 
The ore is being shipped to a smeltery. 
The mine was shut down some time ago 
by the Manta Mining Company, then 
shortly after the present lessees took the 
property it was proved to contain a large 
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quantity of high-grade ore. 
was recently made. 


A rich strike 


Batopilas—A recent shipment of bul- 
lion consisted of 47 bars of silver bullion, 
valued at 53,000 pesos. 


Cusi Mining Company—tThe recent 
strike has been broken and the majority 
of the workmen have returned to work, a 
slight wage advance having been granted 
by the management. 

Virginia Copper Mining and Milling 
Company—Machinery, comprising com- 
pressor and pumps, is being installed at 
this property in the Guerrero district. J. 
W. Clayton is the operator. 

Veta Colorado—The opening of a new 
vein of high-grade milling ore is reported 
at this property, in the Minas Nuevas 
camp. 

Sierra Mojina—Several hundred tons 
of high-grade zinc ore are being shipped 
from this mine, in the vicinity of Gallego 
station, on the line of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico. The product is going to 
Europe. 

GUERRERO 


Espiritu Santo—A cyanide plant will 
be added to the concentrator in the near 
future. 


Mexico 


El Oro—tThe strike of the workmen 
in this district is being quelled by gov- 
ernment troops, and no more trouble 
is expected. For a few days the situa- 
tion was serious. 


SONORA 


The rich strike recently made near the 
Tucabe mines in the Magdalena district 
has been followed for some distance with 
the result that a fair amount of rich ore 
has been developed. Sinking is now be- 
ing done to follow the vein. 


Greene-Cananea — Operations have 
been resumed at the Puertocitos property 
which has long been idle. This mine is 
at the western extremity of the district 
and the renewal of mining work is said 
to be in consequence of the result of re- 
cent exploring. Some underground min- 
ing as well as opencut work will be done. 
There is a large quantity of carbonate ore 
that can be mined from the old benches 
in the open cuts. It has been estimated 
that there are a million tons of this ore 
which was not mined because no trans- 
portation facilities had been provided to 
carry it to the reduction plant seven 
miles distant. 

Providencia—It is possible that a mill 
will soon be planned to treat the free- 
milling gold ore of this mine 60 miles 
from Cerro Prieto. An examination of 
the property was recently made for Harry 
Chenoweth, of Nogales, the owner. 

Sonora & Santa Cruz Reduction Com- 
pany—A concentrator is being planned to 
treat ore from the Alto and Bland mines. 
A tramway to convey the ore to the plant 
twelve miles distant will be built. 
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Coal Trade Review 


New York, Aug. 2—Coal trade in the 
West is about stationary, except that 
some improvement in demand for steam 
coal is noted at several points. The mines 
continue to work short time as a rule, and 
there is little complaint of oversupply. 

Lake trade has slackened up a little. 
The docks at the ports in the Northwest 
are congested and cannot take much more 
until the railroads relieve the pressure 
by moving the coal to consuming points. 

In the East the seaboard bituminous: 
trade is still rather quiet, though there 
has been a little improvement. Coast- 
wise trade is dull. 

The anthracite trade is steady, though 


quiet as usual at this season. Talk of a 


strike in the anthracite region still con- 
tinues, but is not receiving much at- 
tention. 


Canadian Coal Duties—The Dominion 
Government has ordered a rebate of all 
duties on bituminous coal imported from 
the United States into Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and eastern British 
Columbia. This action is taken on ac- 
count of the failure to settle the coal 
miners’ strike in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia, and the consequent scarcity of 
coal. The rebate is to continue for two 
months from Aug. 1, but may be with- 
drawn on 14 days notice, provided a set- 
tlement of the strike is reached sooner. 


CoAL TRAFFIC NOTES 


Coal shipments over railroads in the 
Ohio Coal Traffic Association, five months 
ended May 31, short tons: 


1910 1911 Changes 

Hocking Valley...... 1,635,865 1,188,233 D. 447,632 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. 698,483 614,194 D. 84,289 
Baltimore & Ohio... 943,709 704,083 D. 239,626 
Wheeling & L. Erie. 1,466,933 1,221,868 D. 245,065 
Cleve., Lorain & Wh. 1,305,543 972,710 D. 332,833 
Zanesville&Western 494,423 422,096 D. 72,327 
Toledo Div., Pen. Co. 917,690 792,019 D. 125,671 
L.Erie, Alliance &W. 463,416 480,404 I. 16,988 
Marietta, Col. & Clev. 46,547 12,504 D. 34,043 
Wabasbh-Pitts. Term. 20,388 30,364 I. 9,976 
Kanawha & Mich....' ...... 22,280 I. 22,280 
Total. veces aimee 7,992,997 6,460,755 D.1,532,242 
Total decrease this year was 19.3 per 


cent. Baltimore & Ohio tonnage is of 
the Ohio lines only; main-line tonnage 
is given elsewhere. 

Movement of coal on various water- 
ways, five months ended May 31, short 
tons: 


1910 1911 Changes 
Monongahela River, 

WRN be eebe. 005 One 3,947,481 4,627,590 T. 680,109 
Great Kanawha, W.V. 590,400 648,580 I. 58,180 
Davis Island Dam, O. 999,405 1,825,950 I. 826,545 
Louisville Falls, Ohio 554,754 954,133 1, 399,379 


The movements at Davis Island dam 
and Louisville Falls canal duplicate each 
other to a certain extent. 

Receipts of coal at St. Louis, five 
months ended May 31, were 3,185,277 
short tons in 1910, and 2,927,982 in 1911; 
decrease, 257,295 tons. 
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Current Prices of- 
Metal. Minerals. Coal 
and Stocks, Condit 


ions and Commerc- 
ial Statistics 


Coal shipments over the Norfolk & 
Western railway for the fiscal year from 
July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, were, in 
short tons: 


Com- Com- 

Field: mercial pany Total 
Pocahontas. ..ccccccee 10,383,597 1,067,100 11,450,697 
Tug River...... secece 1,555,413 480,109 2,035,522 
pS ere 1,520,686 620,308 2,140,994 
NR 751,943 145,861 897,804 
Clinch Valley........ 1,071,655 69,216 1,140,871 

ee ee. 15,283,294 2,382,594 17,665,888 
The total compares with 16,127,822 


tons in 1909-10, showing an increase of 
1,538,066 tons, or 9.5 per cent. 








New York 


ANTHRACITE 


Aug. 2—The trade is in good condi- 
tion, though quiet, as it usually is at this 
season. Collieries generally are working 
about four days a wek. There was a 
little rush to get in orders before Aug. 1, 
but not enough to make any excitement. 
Steam sizes are in good demand and 
prices firm. 

On Aug. i another 10c. came off the 
summer discounts. Schedule prices for 
August are $4.65 for lump, $4.90 for egg 
and stove and $5.15 for chestnut; all 
f.o.b. New York harbor. On steam sizes 
quotations are: Pea, $3@3.25; buck- 
wheat, $2.25@ 2.65; No. 2 buckwheat or 
rice, $1.70@2.20; barley, $1.40@1.65; 
all according to quality, f.o.b. New York 
harbor. 


BITUMINOUS 


While the current volume of trade has 
not increased much, dealers report more 
inquiry, especially from New England. 
They believe that many large consumers 
are getting low in stocks, while others 
are beginning to realize that winter will 
be here by-and-by. Harbor trade is still 
bunchy and irregular, but all-rail busi- 
ness is pretty steady. 

Prices do not increase materially. A 
good quality steam coal costs $2.50, f.o.b. 
New York harbor; lower grades sell down 
to $2.30 and better up to $2.85. Gas coals 
are a shade higher, at $1.15@1.20 for 
3%4-in. and $1.05@1.10 for run-of-mine 
at mines. Slack, however, is in over- 
supply and brings any old price. 
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Coastwise business is better, but ves- 
sels are plenty; there is, however, a 
firmer tendency in rates, but no quotable 
change. From New York going rates are 
50@60c. to Boston or Portland, with 
Sc. to 15c. more to the shoal-water parts; 
35c. to Providence and Fall River; 25c. 
to Sound ports. From Philadelphia to 
Boston and Portland 55@65c. is the rate. 
From Norfolk to Boston, 60@65c. is 
asked. 








Birmingham 

Aug. 1—Coal operations in Alabama 
are decidedly better than they were a 
month ago. Contracts are being reported 
by all coal companies and miners are be- 
ing called for at several places through- 
out the coalfield. Steady work is being 
promised miners at many places now, to 
continue through the winter. Railroad 
officials have been informed there will be 
need at once for a larger number of coal 
cars. There have been some orders re- 
cently received, though not in extensive 
quantity, for washed coal. Alabama coke, 
too, has come in for a little better demand 
and the make is being increased. 





Chicago 

July 31—The coal market is very quiet 
and there is little prospect of a change 
for several weeks. Shipments are abun- 
dant, needs of steam producers are light 
and domestic coals will not be thought ef 
by the average consumer or retailer until 
September at the earliest. 

Illinois and Indiana lump and egg bring 
on cars $1.90@2.25 for lump, $1.70@ 
1.85 for run-of-mine and $1.50@1.75 for 
screenings. The demand continues to be 
chiefly for screenings. 

Coals from east of Indiana also are 
well kept down. Smokeless is in fair 
demand, with lump now kept up closely 
to the list prices, $3.55@4.05, and run-of- 
mine selling at $2.95@3. Hocking is in 
very good condition. Anthracite has 
spurted a little for the end of the month, 
but sales are not large. 





Cleveland 

July 31—Lake trade has slowed up a 
little because the coal docks in the North- 
west are full, and will take no more un- 
til they are relieved. Local trade is 
quiet. ; 

Prices are unchanged, except that slack 
is in smaller supply and is firmer. Most 
manufacturing plants are running short 
time, and will not put in stocks ahead. 


Indianapolis 
July 31—The strike situation in the 
Indiana mines is improved, and some set- 
tlements have been effected. Officials of 
both organizations have failed, however, 
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to arrive at an agreement at some of the 
mines and it is a question now what 
further action will be taken to start the 
idle mines. Neither faction cares to say 
what course of action will next be taken. 
Four of the Shelburn mines have re- 
sumed operation after an idleness of 
three months. About 1000 miners found 
work in these mines. 

The general condition of the coal in- 
dustry in Indiana is a little difficult to 
describe. The demand from the North- 
west for Indiana coal is not up to the 
hopes of the operators; but the tonnage 
movement to supply that trade is increas- 
ing satisfactorily. The buying by the re- 
tail dealers has been gratifying. This 
demand, plus a slight increase in the de- 
mand for steam coal gives the appear- 
ance -of greater activity at the mines than 
has been noticeable for several months. 
Some operators, however, believe that the 
improvement is only temporary. 





Pittsburg 

Aug. 1—There has been no improve- 
ment in the Lake trade, and this month’s 
shipments are likely to fall short of last 
month’s. The upper Lake region is well 
supplied with coal, and a number of ves- 
sels are going out of commission for the 
season, seeing so little chance of picking 
up cargoes. Local demand continues 
quiet. Prices are fairly well maintained 
as follows: Nut, $1.10@1.15; mine-run, 
$1.15; 34-in., $1.25; 114-in., $1.35; slack, 
60@75c. per ton at mine. 

Connellsville Coke—The market for 
prompt furnace coke has continued stiff, 
although demand has been very light. The 
absolute minimum of the market appears 
to have been $1.50, as a rule, while oc- 
casionally it has been hard to obtain coke 
at this figure, and we note one sale in 
the week of 20 cars at $1.60, but this was 
an unusually high price. Contracts have 
not been under negotiation to any extent. 
In foundry coke there has been a fairly 
good movement on contract all through 
July, sales totaling well over 100,000 tons 
in this market. The largest single pur- 
chases were those of a radiator interest, 
which took 50,000 to 60,000 tons for the 
12 months beginning July 1, the business 
being divided between two sellers. Con- 
tracts during the past two months: have 
nearly all been closed within the range 
heretofore quoted, $2@2.25, but one or 
two particularly good grades have sold at 
higher figures, up to $2.40. Prompt 
foundry coke is a shade easier, some be- 
ing available at $1.85, against our formet 
minimum of $1.90. We revise prices in 
this respect, otherwise quoting same as 
last week: Prompt furnace, $1.50@1.55; 
contract, five months, $1.65@ 1.75; prompt 
foundry, $1.85@2; contract, $2@2.25 at 
ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended July 22, at 282,- 
633 tons, an increase of 12,000 tons, and 
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shipments at 3362 cars to Pittsburg, 4702 
cars to points west and 533 cars to points 
east, a total of 8597 cars. 








St. Louis 


July 31.—The feature of the week 
has been the advance in prices of lump, 
which has amounted to about 15c. per 
ton on coal from the Fifth and Ninth 
districts. Carterville coal also shows 
an advancing tendency, but the actual 
increase has not been as great as in 
the Standard field. The rise was not 
caused: by any increase in demand, but 
simply by the decreased price of screen- 
ings, which simply put it up to the 
operator to either advance lump or shut 
down. On the whole, operators are 
no better off as their mine-run coal is 
not netting them any more than hereto- 
fore. Screenings are down to about 
50c., and some of the poorer grades are 
changing hands at even less. 

The country demand is picking up 
right along, and quite a little coal is be- 
ginning to move, though most of the 
business that has been done is for 
shipment next month. One fact that is 
gratifying to the St. Louis sales offices 
is that a great deal of northwestern 
business is coming to St. Louis firms, 
where it logically belongs. This bus!- 
ness has in former years gone mostly 
to Chicago. 

Current prices are as follows in the 
St. Louis markets: 


St. 

Standard: Mine. Louis 

Dae <<eis ep ah'oee che bow $1.00 $1.52 

CaM << tnctbntueees nein 0.90 -42 

a eee eee .75 24 

Dn: MDs > ok bse ebes een eneles 0.85 1.37 

Ba ON scene awresaies 0.50 1.02 
Mt. Olive & Staunton: 

ee ee 1.40 1.92 

PD. sn6a ces ceva nein 1.25 1.77 

ES 5 6c keane neaeaw 1.00 1.52 

Ba, CSOD. <:< 5d bee's s'0 0.70 1.22 
Trenton: 

Gin; RUD OF CBF... 60:0 e000 1.90 2.42 

DEEDS aebkscmcaniescs 1.50 2.02 
Carterville: 

6-in. lump or egg... .......+. 1.25 1.92 

PEE cS Bicn <nkinn SSeS & icmp 60s «aa 

Baits SUTOCMINS, «oc ov 00 00 ece's 0.60 1.27 

PR: Jccbctue cove ese ans 1.00 1.67 
Franklin County: 

6-in. lump oregg...........- 1.30 1.97 

Be I ok bcd swe ce ems 1.30 1.97 

Dealt, ONIN 55:6 <06in esvininic 0.70 1.37 
Anthracite: 

LR. hack aeeasscecaskwuns 6.50 

TS ee er 6.75 

REE cc bwnics seas ww daeiete 7.00 
West Virginia Smokeless: ° 

Lump or egg..... fae 3a Bierede ae 2.00 4.50 

Mine-run....... TT ee 1.10 3.60 
By-product Coke: 

ROIND < c «(vt no we w lope them wi erator 4.60 

IOOW ONG StOVE. . .. 2 cc ccacs pay 4.70 


Prices on Illinois soft coal at East 
St. Louis, Granite City, Venice, or Madi- 
son, Ill., are 20c. per ton less than St. 
Louis prices. 


Anthracite— The market has been 
much better during the week as a num- 
ber of orders have been placed by those 
desiring to get under cover at the July 
price. 
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[As] FOREIGN-COAL TRADE [al 


British Foreign Trade—Exports of fuel 
from Great Britain, with coal sent 
abroad for the use of steamships in for- 
eign trade, six months ended June 30, in 
long tons: 


1910 1911 Changes 

Coal.............. 29,823,397 81,493,959 I. 1,670,562 
Os Sn iain 412,572 462,559 I. ° 49,987 
Briquets.......... 788,477 851,867 I. 63,390 
Total exports... 31,024,446 32,808,385 _ I. 1,783,939 
Steamer coal...... 9,329,460 9,558,647 I, 229,187 
Total............ 40,353,906 42,367,032 _ I. 2,013,126 


Imports of coal were insignificant, only 
20,647 tons in 1910, and 10,578 tons this 
year. 


Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull, 
Blyth & Co., London and Cardiff, report 
prices of coal on July 14, as follows: 
Best Welsh steam coal, $4.56; seconds, 
$4.20; thirds, $3.96; dry coals, $3.84; 
best Monmouthshire, $3.84; seconds, 
$3.66; best small steam coal, $2.64; sec- 
onds, $2.28. All prices are per long ton, 
f.o.b. shipping port, cash in 30 days, less 
22 per cent. discount. 


[#2 ||IRON-TRADE-REVIEW ||| 


New York Aug. 2—Some improvement 
in the trade continues to be noted, and 
the volume of general business is large 
for a summer month. Railroad buying 
is still rather restricted, but more ex- 
pansion is looked for soon, as the neces- 
sity for repair material and new equip- 
ment is felt. Some fair orders for cars 
are, in fact, under negotiation. The 
trade generally is hopeful, and the tone 
of the market is improving. 

In finished material there seems to be a 
good demand and orders come in fair 
quantities. The chief incident this week 
has been some cutting of prices; some 
independent mills have been making re- 
ductiens of $1 a ton on plates and struc- 
tural shapes, in addition to the cut of 
$1 on bars referred to last week. So 
far the leading interest has not met these 
reductions, being apparently content to 
let the independents take the business. 
Some export orders for rails are reported, 
including one for Canada. 

In pig iron some good sales are re- 
ported of foundry iron in seaboard terri- 
tory and of basic in the West. Southern 
pig is less in evidence and is not being 
pushed as it was. Some _ speculative 
buying of Southern foundry is reported. 
Buyers are still keeping to short orders 
and are not inclined to make contracts 
far ahead. 

There seems to be an increased demand 
for scrap, especially heavy steel scrap, 
and there has been some advance in 
prices. 

Pig Iron Production—The American 
Iron and Steel Association reports the pro- 
duction of pig iron in the United States 
for the half-year ended June 30 at 11, 
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665,796 long tons; a decrease of 659,- 
033 tons from that of the second half of 
1910, and, of 3,312,942 tons from the 
first half. Production in detail, as com- 
pared with the first half of 1910, was, in 
long tons: 


1910 1911 Changes 

Foundry and forge 3,360,313 2,787,443 D. 572,870 
BeSSOMEL. .cceseeee 6,323,883 4,704,424 D. 1,619,459 
SRG Oo Ghose elsals 4,943,942 3,935,487 D. 1,008,455 
Charcoal iron..... 219,653 160,847 D. 58,806 
Spiegel and ferro,. 130,947 77,595 D. 53,352 
Total ..ccccccsccce 14,978,738 11,665,796 D. 3,312,942 


The number of furnaces in blast June 
30 was 212, against 293 at the same date 
last year. 








Baltimore 

July 31—Imports for the week included 
10,580 tons manganese ore from Batoum, 
Russia; 18,800 tons iron ore from Cuba. 
Exports included 1,674,200 lb. steel bil- 
lets to Liverpool; 155,700 Ib. scrap tin to 
Rotterdam; 1,601,369 lb. miscellaneous 
iron and steel and 4,285,546 Ib. structu- 
ral steel to Panama. 








Birmingham 

Aug. 1—The pig-iron market conditions 
in the South are somewhat better. A 
few sales are being made at higher prices 
than for some time and the inquiry that 
is coming in would indicate a need for 
iron. The make has not been improved, 
though preparations are on which tend 
to show that there are intentions of pro- 
ducing more iron before long. There is 
some iron selling for immediate delivery, 
though in small lots, at $10 per ton, No. 
2 foundry, still. Sales are announced for 
delivery during the latter part of the 
year at $10.50 per ton, No. 2 foundry. 
There was an inquiry or two in some 
time back for iron to be delivered during 
the first quarter of 1912 but if there 
have been any sales made at that price 
no information is obtainable. Consumers 
do not appear yet to apprehend any ma- 
terial increase in prices. Cast-iron pipe 
makers have been buying for needs and a 
few other customers have been in the 
market, but there has been but a par- 
tial buying for the last quarter in the 
year. 

The steel situation shows a slight im- 
provement. The plants of the Southern 
Iron and Steel Company at Alabama 
City, which have been undergoing repair- 
ing recently, will be started up again in 
the next few days, preparations in that 
direction having been completed. 

The Southern scrap-iron market is a 
little more active and the dealers are 
encouraged. Charcoal iron continues to 
sell at $22.50 per ton. 








Chicago 
July 31—The market for pig iron is 
dull. Buying has sunk again into the 
small-order stage, with inquiries not so 
numerous and the average melter ex- 
Pressing the idea that he can run along 
Safely with small supplies, frequently 
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purchased, to cover his requirements for 
the rest of the calendar year. In the fin- 
ished materials lines buying is still re- 
markably good and this is helping to keep 
up the market for pig iron. Southern 
iron is most generally in demand for 
foundry uses, No. 2 selling for $10@ 
10.25 Birmingham and some interests still 
trying to hold out for the higher figure 
generally but with little success. North- 
ern No. 2 foundry brings $14.50@15 and 
is not so firm as it has been for several 
weeks. Lake Superior charcoal has a 
steady market and well regulated output 
at $17. Coke is quiet at $4.75 Chicago. 


Cleveland 


July 31—Some more sales of iron ore 
to furnaces are reported, but the move- 
ment is still light. About everything is 
being carried in company boats, and there 
is no demand for wild tonnage. 


Pig Iron—Business has been better, 
with quite a number of sales of foundry 
iron. Most of these are made quietly, but 
they serve to encourage the trade. Prices 
continue about $15.90, Cleveland de- 
livery, for bessemer; $14.25 for No. 2 
foundry; $14.35 for No. 2 Southern; 
$13.25 for gray forge. 

Finished Material — Structural steel 
business is off a little for the present. 
Plates are in moderate demand. Some 
skirmishing is reported in sheets, with 
small cuts to secure orders. The cutting 
in steel bars reported from Pittsburg and 
Chicago does not seem to have struck 
Cleveland to any extent. 


Philadelphia 

Aug. 2—There has been a freer move- 
ment in iron in the past few days, much 
of the business being merely the closing 
of transactions which have been hanging 
fire for two or three weeks past. The 
feature of the market at present is that 
larger quantities are being sold in single 
lots. Malleable has been handled more 
freely than for three months. Sales of 
basic have been large and next week will 
bring more business. Foundry drags 
along at minimum prices and only actual 
needs are covered. Some few purchases 
have been made at Southern furnaces in- 
cluding two or three lots of pipe iron for 
delivery late this year. The lewest rates 
for Southern have been withdrawn ex- 
cepting on pipe irons; and on Northern 
special brands, quotations are nominally 
higher, but actual sales are being made 
at old figures. Makers will take the first 
opportunity to show a bold front. The 
outlook is more encouraging. Best brands 
of No. 2 X foundry sold as high as $15; 
gray forge, $14.50; basic, $14.50; low- 
phosphorus, $20.50. Two or three in- 
quiries have been made within a few 
days for foundry iron for New England 
delivery and there is a scramble for the 
business. 


Steel Billets—The new work booked 
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within two weeks calls for a greater con- 
sumption of billets, but present contracts 
cover prospective requirements of work 
in hand. Quotations are $23.40 for roll- 
ing billets and $28.40 for forging billets. 


Bars—Bars are said to be held firmly 
under improved inquiry, but the require- 
ments are for small quantities only. 

Sheets—Sheets have made further 
headway and the concessions which were 
readily granted a few weeks ago are not 
to be had. 


Plates—Shipyards are heard from 
more frequently and their orders for de- 
livery between now and October make a 
good showing. 


Structural Material—Large orders have 
been booked for bridge work to be deliv- 
ered at remote points, some for New 
England requirement and some for south- 
ern bridge work. : 


Scrap—Large quantities of scrap are 
due to arrive from Panama within a 
month and a purchase has been made of 
a large quantity of discarded mill mater- 
ial, much of which will probably find sale 
in this market. 


Pittsburg 


Aug. 1—The iron and steel market has 
gained or lost very little in the past week, 
and may be said to be in practically the 
same position as a week ago, although 
producers speak somewhat more hope- 
fully of the situation. 

The Carnegie Steel Company this week 
is operating 70 per cent. of its steel in- 
got capacity, and expects to increase 
rather than decrease the rate during the 
month. In June it operated 73 per cent. 
as an average, while in the first 10 days 
of July it was down to between 50 and 
60 per cent., on account of reduction in 
output for repairs, holiday and hot 
weather. Of the total 59 furnaces oper- 
ated by the company 38 are in blast, 
which is 65 per cent. in point of number, 
but in point of capacity the proportion is 
over 70 per cent. 

No additional weakness has developed 
in bars, plates and shapes, and the con- 
dition is substantially the same as a week 
ago. Merchant bars are sold at 1.20c., 
and occasionally at ic. or 2c. per 100 
Ib. below this, but only on desirable 
orders, for immediate rolling, the regular 
market for extended delivery remaining 
at 1.25c. Plates are frequently shaded 
$1 a ton by small independent mills, and 
some of the large mills are meeting this 
figure in competition while others are not. 
Structvral shapes are being shaded only 
occasionally. The large producers be- 
lieve that, barring accidents, improving 
trade will gradually eliminate the cutting 
and restore the former minimum prices as 
the only market, 1.25c. on bars and 1.35c. 
on plates and shapes, but it is obvious 
that there is a delicate situation and the 
whole market may soon drift to a basis 
$1 a ton lower. 
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Ferromanganese—The market has been 
quiet and the new asking price of $37 has 
not been well tested. We quote the mar- 
ket at $37, Baltimore, asked, for prompt 
and delivery through first quarter. 


Pig Iron—The market has been very 
quiet in bessemer and basic. In foundry 
there has been a fair run of orders, chiefly 
for early delivery, consumers as a rule 
hesitating about buying for forward de- 
livery. Activity varies from day to day. 
The bessemer average for July is re- 
ported at $15, Valley, or $15.90, Pitts- 
burg, the basic average not yet having 
been compiled. Nothing has been done 
in basic. We repeat last week’s quota- 
tions as to Valley iron: Bessemer, $15; 
basic, $13@13.25; No. 2 foundry, 
$13.50@13.75; forge, $13@13.25; malle- 
able, $13.25@13.50; all at Valley fur- 
naces, 90c. higher delivered Pittsburg. 


Steel—Deliveries of billets and sheet 
bars during July fell behind those in 
June, though not much, and preparations 
are being made for a considerably heav- 
ier movement this month. Open market 
transactions are very light. We quote 
billets at $21 and sheet bars at $22, f.o.b. 
maker’s mill, Pittsburg or Youngstown, 
with rods at $27, Pittsburg. 


Sheets—There is more shading in 
sheets, frequently amounting to $1 a ton 
on both black and galvanized. Buying is 
at about the same gait as formerly. We 
repeat regular quotations, which are be- 
ing shaded somewhat, as follows: Black, 
28 gage, 2c.; galvanized, 3c.; blue an- 
nealed, 10 gage, 1.50c.; painted cor- 
rugated, $1.40; galvanized, $2.55 per 
square. 





St. Louis 

July 30—The iron market this week 
has been quiet, though the feeling in the 
trade seems to be considerably brighter. 
A little business is coming in right along 
now for both immediate and last-quarter 
delivery. The buying is mostly in small 
lots, and 500 tons looks like a big order 
nowadays. The current price is $10@ 
10.25 per ton, Birmingham, or $13.75@ 
14, St. Louis, for No. 2 foundry. 


Sault Ste. Marie Canal Traffic 
The total tonnage passing through the 
Sault Ste. Marie canals for the season to 
July 1 was, in short tons: 








1910 1911 Changes 
East-bound...... 15,727,533 9,624,131 D. 6,103,402 
West-bound..... 4,599,538 4,769,561 I. 170,023 
Ps binscnew kts 20,327,071 14,393,692 D. 5,933,379 


The total number of vessel passages 
this year was 5214, showing an average 
cargo of 2761 tons. The mineral freights 
included in the totals were, in short tons, 
except salt, which is stated in barrels: 


1910 1911 Changes 
Coal ..ccccce cosscce. 3,992,609 4,200,282 I. 216,583 
a 14,111,808 8,250,823 D. 5,860,985 
Pig and mfd. iron. 168,251 128,148 D. 40,103 
COPPC?.. 2.0 cccccces 39,610 38,181 D. 1,429 
Building stone..... 500 1,352 I. 852 
ly WER ow ceevevess 276,335 236,477 D. 39,858 


Iron ore was 57.3 per cent. of the total 
freight this year; coal, 29.2 per cent. 
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FOREIGN IRON TRADE ||z| 


United States Foreign Trade 


Iron and Steel—Exports and imports 
of iron and steel and of machinery in the 
United States for the five months ended 
May 31, are valued as below by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor: 


1910 1911 Changes 
Exports........ $79,908,281 $105,556,458 1.$25,648,177 


Imports....... 17,557,019 13,248,287 D. 4,308,782 

Increase in exports, 32.1 per cent.; de- 
crease in imports, 24.5 per cent. The 
leading items of imports and exports 
were, in long tons: 


-—Exports--—_, -—-Imports--, 


1910 1911 1910 1911 
i. as sakeneh 32,855 69,333 104,065 ~ 59,968 
BCLAD ...<< cecc'escoee 7,899 39,347 17,765 31,597 
Billets, blooms,etc. 5,290 90,662 8,995 22,738 
I cai esGnnsasenes 45,604 65,186 17,801 9,309 
eee BOEANS WORSE i...  wesce 
Sheets and plates.. 138,906 153,558 3,343 1,074 
Structural steel.... 59,258 114,624 ..... cei 
WO SEB sccescese * 11,101 7,771 7,408 6,696 


MEO sceakseeessicscs Gee Ge sass. ae 
Nails and spikes... 22,237 35,010 ..... eosin 
Tinpiates.......... 5,920 21,421 30,770 10,447 
Pipe and fittings.. 61,110 82,204 .....  ...... 

Imports of wire not reported in quan- 
tity; values were $655,538 in 1910, and 
$569,128 in 1911. Imports of rails and 
structural steel not reported separately. 
Exports of mining machinery were valued 
at $2,462,507 in 1910, and $2,843,037 


this year. 

Iron Ore Movement—Imports and ex- 
ports of iron ore in the United States, 
five months ended May 31, long tons: 


1910 1911 Changes 
TRRDOUEE.. <vinpsseeccs 1,065,851 683,572 D. 382,271 
SN 65% okabasee 121,638 51,504 D. 70,134 


Imports this year included 450,270 
tons from Cuba, 88,974 from Spain, 99,- 
247 from Sweden, 34,410 from New- 
foundland and 8231 from Canada. 


Manganese Ore—Imports of mangan- 
ese ore into the United States five months 
ended May 31 were 96,808 tons in 1910, 
and 63,486 in 1911; decrease, 33,322 
tons. 


[V[METAL: MARKETS |) 


New York, Aug. 2—The metal markets 
generally have shown little change and 
continue rather quiet for the most part. 





Gold, Silver and Platinum 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 


Metal Exports Imports Excess 
Gold: 
June 1911..| $3,074,755 | $ 4,767,714\Imp $ 1,692,959 


-“ DD.. 1,598,347 4,575,917|\Imp. 1,279,212 


Year 1911. 13,251,562 33,773,026|Im p. 20,521,464 
© §1910..| 49,516,731 19,390,531| Exp. 30,126,200 
Silver: 

June 1911.. 5,777,703 3,506,446) Exp. 2,271,257 
“ 1910..| 4,587,383 3,308,171|  « 1,279,212 

Year 1911..| 34,443,203 21,960,601; “ 12,482,602 
** 1910..| 27,054,218 21,901,520) « 5,152,698 


Exports from the port of New York, week 
ended July 29: Gold. none; sjlver, $1,.328.685 
to London and _ Paris. Imports: Gold, 
$81,872. from the West Indies. South America 
and Australia; silver, $26,577, from South 
America. 
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Gold—tThe price of gold in London re- 
mained at the normal level, 77s. 9d. per 
oz. for bars, and 76s. 44d. per oz. for 
American coin. Nearly all the supplies 
arriving went to the Bank of England. 


Platinum—The market is still rather 
quiet, but is very firm. Prices have again 
advanced slightly and dealers ask $43.50 
per oz. for refined platinum and $46 per 
oz. for hard metal. The foreign market 
is reported strong. 


Our Russian correspondent reports, 
under date of July 6, that the market re- 
mains strong. In St. Petersburg crude 
metal, 83 per cent. platinum, is held at 
36,000 38,000 rubles per pood—average 
$36.26 per oz.; but these prices are sub- 
ject to negotiation. At Ekaterinburg the 
price is unchanged at 9.20 rubles per 
zolotnik—$34.59 per oz.—and it is re- 
ported that the starateli, or small pro- 
ducers, are generally in the field and not 
inclined to sell. 


Iridium—Prices are unchanged, $62 per 
oz. being quoted for pure metal. 


Silver—The market continues to de- 
pend on Monsoon reports from India, but 
the rains have been so disappointing as 
to affect the crop outlook seriously. The 
market improved on July 31, selling at 
24'%d. on Chinese buying; but buyers 
being satisfied, it closes quiet at 24 1/16d. 
with limited orders. 








SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 














July-Aug. 27 | 28 29 31 1 | 2 
New York....| 51% 62. | 51%| 52%| 52%! 521, 
London . | 2313] 24 23:3] 24%) 24] 24 








) 
Sterling Ex.. 4.8605 4.0005)4.0615)4 0606 4.8605 4 8605 
New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver; London, pence per ounce, sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 


Exports of silver from London to the 
East, from Jan. 1 to July 20, reported by 
Messrs. Pixley & Abell: 


1910 1911 Changes 
India........ £3,572,000  £4,658,300 I. £1,086,300 
China........ | 1,113,500 890,400 D. 223.100 
Total...... £4,685,500 £5,548,700 I. £ 863,200 


India Council bills in London brought 
an average of 16.05d. per rupee for the 
week, 





Gold and silver movement in Great 
Britain half-year ended June 30: 


Imports Exports Excess 
RO ice cea an £24,317,147 £15,584,385 Imp.£8,732,762 
Gold, 1910... 32,832,131 22,116,138 Imp. 10,715,993 
Silver......... 7,388,494 8,360,376 Exp. 971,882 
Silver, 1910.. 7,004,026 6,556,205 Imp. 447 821 





Of the silver imported this year £6,- 
222,197 came from the United States. 








The corrected statement of gold pro- 
duction in the Transvaal in June gives 4 
total of 684,567 oz. For the six months 
ended June 30 the total was 3,511,465 
0z.—or $72,582,002—in 1910, and 3,976,- 
152 oz.—or $82,187,083—in 1911; an in- 
crease of $9,605,081 this year. 
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Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 


NEW YORK 
Lead | 





Tin Zine 
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July-Aug. 
Cst. per Ib. 
Electrolytic, 
Cts. per Ib. 
Cts. per lb. 
New York, 
Cts. per lb. 
St. Louis, 
Cts. per Ib. 
New York, 
Cts. per Ib. 
St. Louis, 
Cts, per lb. 


Lake, 


a | | | | 


@i2. 45 


12.40 
(@12,45 


12.40 
(@12.45 
12.40 
(@12.45 
12 40 
(@12.45 
12% 12 40 

2 (@1234 \(@12.45 


The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots and wirebars, 
and represent the bulk of ‘the transactions 
made with consumers, basis New York, cash. 
The prices of casting omnes and of electrolytic 
cathodes are usually 25c. below that of 
electrolytic. The quotations for lead repre- 
sent wholesale transactions in the open mar- 
ket. The quotations on spelter are for 


125% 

28) (@12%4 
12% 

99| (@1234 
125 

$1 @12% 
12% 

1 @12% 


41%} 4.50 |@4 45° as 
442!) 5 
4,50 |@4.45 \@5 
4 421] 5 


80 
17} 
82) 
80 | 5 65 
4.50 |@4 45 (@5.90 |(@5.75 
442)! 580| 5 65 

90 


4.50 las 45° \@5 (5.15 


4134 
4154 


42% 























ordinary Western brands; special brands 
command a premium. 
LONDON 

Es Copper tm Lead,| Zinc, 
< Span-| Ordi- 
2 Best ish | naries 
5 | Spot |3 Mos|Sel’td| Spot |3 Mos 

27 | 56% | 5613 | 60%} 190 | 18634] 13% | 2534 
28 | 563% | 5613 | 60%) 18934] 18634) 14 25% 
29 

31 | 5675 | 5613 6014| 188 187 13}% 25% 
1 | 56% | 56% 6034} 18934) 18734} 13}$ 2534 
2 | 5614 | 56% | 6034! 19244] 1883¢| 13}8 | 2534 
The above table gives the closing quota- 
tions on London Metal Exchange. All prices 
are in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. 
Copper quotations are for standard copper, 
spot and three months, and for best se- 
lected, price for the latter being subject to 3 
per cent. discount. For convenience in com- 
parison of London prices, in pounds sterling 
per 2240 lb., with American prices in cents 
per pound the following approximate ratios 
are given: £130 — 2.1f%e.: £12 = 2.6ic ; 
£23 = Se.; £60 = 13. 40c.+ £1= + 0. 21%. 


Copper—Business has again been very 
quiet during the entire week. There ap- 
pear to be a number of lots of second- 
hand copper in the market, and in the ab- 
sence of a ready outlet for the same the 
tone of the market is weaker than would 
ordinarily be justified by the tonnage in- 
volved, which is obtainable at reduced 
quotations. The close is easy at 12%@ 
123{c. for Lake copper, and 12.40@ 
12.45c, for electrolytic copper in cakes, 
Wirebars and ingots. Casting copper is 
quoted nominally at 12'4@12% cents. 

Copper sheets are 18@19c. base, for 
large lots. Full extras are charged and 
higher prices for small quantities. Copper 
wire is 14c. base, carload lots at mill. 


The London standard market has fluc- 
tuated within narrow limits, and business 
IS On a small scale. The close is bare- 
ly steady at £56 5s. for spot, and £56 17s. 
6d. for three months. 


Exports of copper from New York for 
the week were 7116 long tons. Our spe- 
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cial correspondent gives the exports from 
Baltimore for the week at 4243 tons. 


Tin—Some liquidation of spot material 
in the London market took place dur- 
ing the week under review, ascribed 
mainly to the unsettled political condi- 
tions. Future tin remained firm, however, 
with the result that the backwardation 
between spot and three months delivery 
was almost wiped out. The very favor- 
able statistics published at the beginning 
of this month had a hardening effect on 
prices, and the market closes strong at 
£192 5s. for spot, and £188 15s. for three 
months. 


This market is following closely that 
of London, as far as prices are con- 
cerned, the premium for spot tin having 
entirely disappeared. An active busi- 
ness was done in futures at a discount 
from spot equal to that existing in 
London. August tin at the close is 
quoted at about 423 cents. 


Visible supply of tin on Aug. 1, includ- 
ing 7281 tons afloat: London, 9963; Hol- 
land, 2256; United States, excluding Pa- 
cific ports, 4038; total, 16,257 long tons. 


Lead—There has been no change of 
importance. The price is maintained at 
4Y%4c. at New York, although in St. 
Louis there has been a further slight 
advance to 4.42!14@4.45c. The reasons 
at the bottom of the unusual disparity 
between these two markets is one of the 
mysteries of the trade. 


The London market has been exceed- 
ingly firm. It is reported that supplies 
in warehouse have been greatly re- 
duced, and under a heavy demand from 
dealers and consumers quotations have 
advanced to £13 18s. 9d. for Spanish, 
and £14 1s. 3d. for English. 


Spelter—The advance in this market 
centinues. Stocks are small and con- 
sumption is broadening. The hesitancy 
of smelters to commit themselves very 
far beyond their immediate production 
has been increased, due to the fact that 
labor troubles have broken out in two of 
the Kansas works, the consequences of 
which to the industry as a whole cannot 
at this writing be foreseen. For the mo- 
ment the uncertainty is reflected in an 
unusually wide range of prices, transac- 
tions in tonnages having been reported 
at a difference of 10 points on the same 
day. The business of the week has been 
rather large in the aggregate, the gal- 
vanizers having been the principal buy- 
ers. The close is firm at 5.80@5.90c. 
New York, and 5.65@5.75c. St. Louis. 

It would seem that the efforts of the 
Syndicate to hold down quotations have 
not met with very much success, as the 
latest cables report an advance to £25 
15s. for good ordinaries, and £26 for spe- 
cials. 


Base price of zinc sheets is $7.50 per 
100 Ib., f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, Ill, less 
8 per cent. discount. 
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Other Metals 

Quicksilver—Business is on a fair 
scale, but prices are a shade lower. The 
New York quotation is $48@49 per flask 
of 75 lb., with the usual advances for 
small lots. San Francisco quotes $48 for 
domestic orders and $45.50 forexport. The 
London price is £8 15s, per flask, with 
the same price named from second hands. 


Aluminum—The market continues 
quiet, with prices unchanged. Quotations 
are 20@20'4c. per lb. for No. 1 ingots, 
New York. 


Antimony—Busjness continues quiet, 
and the market is little changed. Cook- 
son’s is quoted at 8.50c. and Hallett’s at 
8c.; while 7.20@7.40c. per Ib. is named 
for Chinese, Hungarian and other outside 
brands. 


Magnesium—tThe price of pure metal 
is $1.50 per lb. for 100-lb. lots, f.o.b. 
New York. 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
40@50c. per lb. Retail spot, from 50c. 
for 500-lb. lots up to 55c. for 200-Ib. 
lots. The price of electrolytic is 5c. 
higher. 


British Metal Imports and Exports 
Imports and exports of metals in Great 
Britain, six months ended June 30, fig- 


ures in long tons, except quicksilver, 
which is in pounds: 


Metals: Imports Exports Excess 
Copper, longtons 74,609 40,704 Imp. 33,905 
Copper, 1910.... 66,003 39,268 Imp. 26,735 
Tin, long tons.... 20,901 20,988 Exp. 87 
Wi Sei ersccces 20,588 21,433 Exp. 845 
Lead, long tons.. 106,922 23,031 Imp. 83,891 
Lead, 1910...... 104,120 24,773 Imp. 19,347 ° 
Spelter, ’gtons.. 67,623 5,247 Imp. 62,376 
Spelter, 1910.... 60,802 4,634 Imp. 56,168 
Quicksilver, lb... 2,833,640 1,352,789 Imp. 1,480,851 
Quicksilver, 710 3,013,015 604,791 Imp. 2,408,224 
Minor met’s, tons 2,750 10,829 Exp. 8,079 
Minor, 1910..... 2,623 12,475 Exp. 9,852 
Ores: 
Tin ore and con. 14,929 ....06- - Imp. _ 14,929 
Tin ore, 1910.... WAR .cccccee Imp. 13,302 
PUPIGNE ccc scces 87,763 ese Imp. 487,763 
Pyrites, 1910... 395,213 ....... « Imp. 395,213 


Copper totals include metallic contents 
of ore and matte. Exports include re- 
exports of foreign material. Miscellane- 
out metals include nickel, aluminum and 
the minor metals and alloys. Of the im- 
ports in 1911, the United States furnished 
in all 25,920 tons fine copper, and 21,401 
tons lead. This lead was chiefly Mexi- 
can, refined in this country. 








Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Joplin, Mo., July 29—The highest price 
paid for zinc sulphide ore was $44; the 
base $39@ 42 per ton of 60 per cent. zinc. 
Zinc silicate sold at $21@23 per ton of 
40 per cent. zinc. The average price, all 
grades of zinc, was $39.68. Lead ore 
sold as high as $63, an advance of $2 
per ton over last week. The average 
price, all grades of lead, was $59.56 per 
ton. 

Forty-eight hours of almost constant 
rain caused all streams in the district to 
overflow. Surface water poured into the 
pit mines of Granby, Oronogo, Webb City, 
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Carl Junction and Badger. Center creek 
overflowed the mines between Oronogo 
and Webb City, and the north fork of 
Spring river ran into the Neck City mines 
close to its banks. Galena did not suffer 
from surface inflow, but the underground 
water was rising rapidly in the mines this 
evening. It is safe to assume that one- 
half the output will be restricted during 
the first half of next week, and it is prob- 
able, from all information at hand at this 
time, that the week’s output may be re- 
duced 3000 tons. 





= 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JULY 29 


Cal- Lead 
Blende | amine Ore Value 








Webb City- 
Carterville .| 3,851,220, 

Joplin........| 1,671,460) ...... 300, 190 43,270 

Alba-Neck....] 774,120, ......] 0000. 16,256 





Galena. ...... eo 126,450 11,477 
Duenweg..... 339,940 63,920 74,490 9,780 
Oronogo...... 349,440) ceccee 59,760 7,935 
Jackson......| 305,630) ...... 59,570 7,899 
Spurgeon .... 84,120' 150,220 54,820 4,871 
Aurora....... 139, 020) — a 3,780 
Granby...... ‘ 70,190; 118,040 6,700 3,000 
CarlJunction| 115,450) eS cccces 2,482 
Miami........| 149,130) ...... wenewe 2,237 
Carthage..... 87, 210) eeeeeen | onbeks 1,724 
Badger....... 64,360 <onpiie seeeee 1,287 
Sarcoxie...... SRE cseekel «6 “@eenus 1,208 

Totais...... 8,445,000} 332,180) 1,600,790) $221,814 


| 


nn nn nnn eranEnennnenEnene essen 
7 months.. 294,690,980 19,820,420 51,233,020 $7,447,594 
Blende val., the week, $170,247 ; 7mos., $5,780,250 
Calamine, the week, 3,893 ; 7 mos., 229,451 
Lead value, the week, 47,674; 7mos., 1,437,893 








MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 





reap ORE 














ZINC ORE 
Month Base Price} All Ores All Ores 

1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 
January..... $47.31 $41 .85/$45.16'$40.55 ‘356. 99|$55.68 
February....| 40.69) 40.21! 39.47) 39.16) 53.64) 54.46 
March....... 43.60| 39.85] 39.71| 38.45) 51.26) 54.57 
i ae 41.00| 38.88| 39.33) 37.47) 49.72] 56.37 
May..........| 40.19} 38.25) 37.51| 36.79) 48.16) 55.21 
SRS. ccckccxe 40.20| 40.50| 37.83) 38.18) 48.80] 56.49 
Bess cs noes 39.63] 40.75) 36.80) 38.36 48.59) 58.81 
August...... 40.13]...... “a 49 75) Peace 
September ..| 43.45|...... 39.96 "eee 
October...... oe osl 55. 40.50)...... 53. 18) eS 
November...| 47.20/...... ls onsen BE Bl ccnc6 
December...| 42.50)...... ee Pp Wihsstces 

Year......./$42.43)].... 


- |$39.79)...... ererene 


NoteE—Under zinc ore the first two col- 
umns give base prices for 60 per cent. zinc 
ore; the second two the average for all ores 
sold. Lead ore prices are the average for 
all ores sold. 





Platteville, Wis., July 29—The base 
and highest price paid this week for zinc 
ore was $41.50 per ton. The base price 
paid for 80 per cent. lead ore was $55 
per ton. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JULY 29 
Zine Lead Sulphur 


Camps ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, lb. 
eee! ee 430,320 
Mineral Point......... 786,630 ....... coccce 
ee $ipeee ED. .éetknek  mosnsed 
Hazel Green........-- 418,800 100,000. ...... ° 
Harker?..cccocccccccccse 399,500 eeeene  ‘wenedes 
Tn <wmesebsoess “ERED  waseoss  vesds0e 
BORGOM....ccoocscceses B1,500 87,900 cue 
OO ee ee errr re 87,480 
PINES s ceiccnsonnees a eee panens 
BHULSDUTE..cccoccesce ceces ° Dae weeees 
Se chy sinkeeanin ne a oceccece 80,000 

DOU  c000e secvcewene 3,650,530 282,600 597,800 


Year to date.....seeee 88,757,189 4,962,235 19,013,990 


Shipped during week to separating 
plants, 2,542,300 Ib. zinc ore. 
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New York, Aug. 2—The general mar- 
kets remain quiet, and the vacation sea- 
son is having its full effect. 


Copper Sulphate—Business is steady 
and prices are unchanged, $4.50 per 100 
Ib. being quoted for carload lots and 
$4.75 per 100 lb. for smaller parcels. 


Arsenic—The position is unchanged 
and $2.25 per 100 Ib. is still quoted for 
spot lots. Futures are easier, $1.75 per 
100 lb. being named. 


Nitrate of Soda—The market continues 
rather active. Quotations are 2.15'%c. 
per lb. for spot nitrate and 2.17%c. for 
deliveries through the rest of 1911; while 
2.20c. per Ib. is quoted for 1912 de- 
liveries. 








Petroleum 
Petroleum production in California ‘in 
June, according to the figures of the Oil 
City Derrick, was 6,694,078 bbl.; deliv- 
eries were 5,905,036 bbl.; stocks June 
30 were 37,993,468 bbl., an increase of 
789,042 bbl. during the month. There 
were 55 new wells completed in June, 

and 15 wells abandoned. 


[RMINING STOCKS |S 


New York, Aug. 2—Continued dullness 
and light trading have characterized the 
general stock market. Quotations have 
held well, however, advances being re- 
corded in several stocks, notably in steel 
issues. 

On the Curb trading in mining stocks 
was also slow and of small proportions. 
Cobalt stocks made up a good share of 
the business, and held their prices fairly 
well. Porcupine shares received some at- 
tention. In the coppers Braden got the 
most attention, with an advance in price. 
Other mining stocks received little at- 
tention. 

At auction in New York July 27, a lot 
of 9283 shares Davis-Daly Copper Com- 
pany, common, $10 par, brought 55c. per 
share; $125,000 Saddle Mountain Mining 
Company first-mortgage refunding bonds, 
$10,000 for the lot. 

The Standard Oil Company’s plan for 
dissolution provides for the distribution 
to its stockholders pro rata of the shares 
of the subsidiary companies which it 
holds. This will be a slow process, in- 
volving a great deal of detail work. 








Boston, Aug. 1—The market for min- 
ing shares continues in a lethargic state. 
Almost absolute stagnation prevails and 
there does not seem to be a Moses in 
sight to lead coppers from darkness into 
light. Midsummer finds the market with- 
out feature and with only fractional 
changes during the week with few ex- 
ceptions. 

Calumet & Hecla rose up $15, to $455 
on transactions of about 100 shares. Os- 
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ceola is very quiet and steady around 
$100. The granting of an injunction by 
the circuit court of Michigan preventing 
the consolidation of that and nine other 
copper-mining companies of Michigan 
had no effect marketwise. Nipissing has 
recovered $1.25 from its recent low, and 








COPPER PRODUCTION REPORTS 
Copper contents of blister copper, in pounds 






















Company April May June 
Anaconda..........-]| 21,500,000] 22,100,000) 21,850,000 
Arizona, Ltd........] 2,840,000} 2,800,000} 2,700,000 
Balaklala .......... 880,921 eee 
Copper Queen......| 6,933,422] 7,140,196) 7,088,862 
Calumet & Ariz....| 3,850,000} 3,854,000) 3,656,000 
DOETONE..00 0000 esos} 1,814,740] 1,709,530) 1,732,692 
East Butte..... eeeee} 1,085,000] 1,135,000 841,200 
Nevada Con........] 5,298,632] 5,277,355) 5,307,400 
Old Dominion... 2,535,000] 2,363,000) 1,907,000 
Shannon...........-]| 1,258,000} 1,229,760) 1,098,000 
South Utah.. ° 300,137 318,350 158,661 
United Verde*.. sees} 2,500,000] 3,000,000} 3,000,000 
Utah Copper Co.. 8,169,248} 8,391,879) 7,908,685 
Lake Superior*.... 16,000,000] 19,000,000) 19,800,000 
Non-rep. mines*. ..| 11,825,000] 13,280,000) 14,625,000 

Total production.| 86,790,160 92,577,496 oe Ree 
Imports, bars, etc..| 25,655,122] 19,481,190) 22,348,964 
Total blister..... 112,445,222/112,058,686) ......... 
Imp. in ore & matte} 5,207,484} 6,801,365) 4,744,912 
WOUEE s 0's cdsenenee 117,652,706) 118,860,051) ......... 
Brit. Col. Cos. : 
British Col. er 952,284 oo ee 
GROROT ..<<s0 ecccooe| 1,825,340] 1,238,328) ......... 
Mexican Cos. : 
PGs csxsess so0ee x 2,403,526] 2,411,500) 2,315,040 
SEE, 5. cinincxenes's 3,644,000] 4,098,000) 3,462,000 
Moctezuma........ 2,315,292] 2,403,583) 2,071,960 
Other Foreign : 
Cape Cop., 8. Africa] 1,012,480] 1,001,280) ......... 
Spassky, Russia.... 506,240) RE Natkscans 
Exports from: 
cis saben a saan ic 5,152,000] 7,392,000! 3,960,000 
Australia eee 5,936,000] 11,088,000; 7,168,000 





Iigures are reports received from  com- 
panies, unless otherwise stated. Boleo copper 
does not come to American refiners. 

*Estimated. 





STATISTICS OF COPPER 











United nn ‘ a 
Month, States ee 8, aang ries 
Product’n. ymestic. |for Export, 
Wat Seeiccase 118,370,003} 56,708,175 | 59,407,167 
> eeceee| 127,803,618) 67,731,271 61,831,780 


119,519,983) 64,501,018 | 75,106,496 























is bsake wen senee 126,469,284] 67,814,172 | 68,186,912 
ls sieeecoussue 119,353,463) 60,801,992 | 67,424,316 
a pane 123,339,219] 43,594,018 | 88,104,075 

Year 1910 -|1,452,122,120) 749,426,542 | 722,431,494 
TEE <cheeuned 115,696,591] 42,078,567 | 53,208,739 
peo swans eRe 109,828,297) 50,518,998 | 45,111,019 
Pe awa ae oe 130,532,080) €6,080,789 | 59,001,127 
DW ceweesess ones 118, O85 9,223] 52,407,650 | 62,129,599 
ER 126,962,544) 64,543,963 | 61,978,557 
Th sieand 124,554,312) 61,655,561 71,460,519 
EE) cacucKnwsssdkn.aseeen beds Ankacdatipetaseannneniced 

VISIBLE STOCKS. 
United 
States. Europe. Total. 

Wii, 1910...... 170,640,678 | 222,320,000 | 392,960,675 
Dewhsba stewed 168,881,245 | 218,444,800 | 387,326,046 
Baa te eee 148,793,714 | 211,276,800 | 360,070,519 
rere 139,261,914 | 198,060,800 | 337,322,711 
MAL wcicve 130,389,069 | 193,200,000 | 323,589,095 
Deen as ceiakes 122,030,195 | 236,629,120 | 358,649,373 

wsesseab buns 142,439,490 | 236,992,000 | 379,431,134 
BE sck ase ie eee} 156,637,770 | 233,385,600 | 390,023,009 
- weee cescecese 162,007,934 | 223,014,400 | 385,022,434 

eka eoseese+| 165,555,908 | 212,284,800 | 377,840,708 
vi aba awebedick ss 165,995,932 | 202,540,800 | 368,536,732 
= eae 157,434,164 | 195,932,800 | 353,366,964 
WEED cii subs cdius cocccccce| 191,891,8408).......----- 


Figures are in pounds of fine copper. U.S. 
production includes all copper refined in this 
country, both from domestic and imported 
material. Visible stocks are those reported 


on the first day of each month, as brought 
over from the preceding month. From Jan. 
1, 1911, stocks at Hamburg and Rotterdam 
are included in the visible stocks for Europe. 
ni eapereetatrecrieres ea enastinrstacieammrnaa elec 





















August 5, 1911 THE 


trading in this stock has been fairly 
heavy. American Zinc showed some 
buoyancy, rising to above $30 per share. 

The Curb has also been quiet. Rhode 
Island Coal has drifted off to $1.75. 
More or less strength is shown in the 
Porcupine issues. 





Assessments 


Company Deling | Sale ,; Amt 








ul 


July $1jAug. + $).10 
-|Aug. 15|/Sept. 9} 0.001 
Aug. 3jAug. 25) 0.05 


Belcher, NO@V...-+eseeseeeees 
Bonanza Mountain, Ida... 
Bullion, N@V......sceeceeeee 
Calumet, 1d@....00..-0s .-.- |Aug. 15|Sept. 15] 0.001 
Cedar Creek, Ida............ Aug. 9/Sept. 9] 0.003 
Challenge, a cad Aug. 17|Sept. 7 
Chollar, Nev..... ---jJuly 18/Aug. 
Copper King, Ida............|Aug. 15|Sept. 
Crown Point, Nev..........-|July 24j/Aug. 
Dalmatia, Ida...............j|Aug. 3/Sept. 4 
Eagle Mountain, Ida........|July 31)Aug. 
Hypotheek, Ida..... .......|July 28/Aug. 
Ida. Copper, Ida...... eeee-e (Aug. 10)/Sept. 
Iron Mask, Ida.............-j;Aug. 12)Aug. 
Nine Mile, Ida.............. 
Oreano, Ida......... 
Pretoria, Ida@.......ceccccece Aug. 15|Sept. 
Seven Troughs Mon., Utah./Aug. 12/Sept. 
Sierra Nevada, Nev.........|July 21)Aug. 
Silver Bell, Utah........... July 29}Aug. 19} 0.01 
Silver Cliff, Ida....... saekeca July 21/Aug. 12)0. wa 


. ecabeeaee: 


Spider,  cciiesats +oee--/Aug. 15)Sept. 15/0 002 
Torino, Ida..... peeceeaa -....J/Aug. 15)Sept. 15} 0.00 
Utah United Copper, Utah.|June 24]........ 0 O01 
Wabash, UtG.<cccccrvce cess Aug. 12|Sept. 2] 0.10 
Yankee Con., Utah.......... Aug. 18|Sept. 4] 0.01 








Monthly Average Prices of Metals 
SILVER 





New York. London. 
Month. 


| 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 


750 52 .375/53 795\28,843|24 154 124 865 


January.... 





























February. 51 472/51 .534|52 222/23, 706/23 794| 124 081 
March.......|50.468 51. 454/52 745) 23 227/23 690. 24 324 
BONE 555580 51.428 53.221/53 325| |23. 708 | 24 483/24 595 
May .cce-cece 52.905 53.870/53. 308) 24 343/24 .797! 24 583 
June.......--/52.538 53 462/53 043/24, 166/24. 651) 104 486 
OOD cokes ce «+ /51.043 54. 150/52 630/23 ,519)25 034/24 286 
August...... §1.125|52.912)...... 23 .588/24.428). . .. 
September . ./51.440/53,295).... . ./23.743/24.567|... . 
October..... -|50 923/55.490|..... |23.502/25 596)...... 
November.. .|50.703 55. 635]...... 23.351/25 680)...... 
December... 52.226) 54 428)......|/24.030/25.160). ... 
Total ...... 51.502'53.486| 23.706|24.670|..... 
New York, cents per fine ounce; London, 
pence per standard ounce. 
COPPER 
NEw YORK 
London, 
Standard. 
Electrolytic Lake. 
1910. | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. 
January ....\13.620}12 295/13 870! 12 680/60 923/55 .604 
February.. ..|13.332|12 256)13.719)12 611/59 .388'54 970 
March. .|13.255 12.139) 13.586)12 447/59 214/54 704 
April .... ..../12.733)12 019/13,091/12 275/57 .238/54 035 
May.... ..../12.550)11 989/12 885,12 214/56. 313/54.313 
WMO cisaxecae 12 404/12 385) 12.798)12 611/55 310| 56 368 
July .|12.215|12.463)12 570)12 720|54. 194/56 670 
August ...... 12.490]...... 12.715|......|55.733]. ... 
September . ./12.379]...... ee Ns icc as 55 207 
October. ....|12.553 Be TOO) 6s ae 56.722 cn 
November... {12 742] ....|12 914|..... ST GO4l...... 
December. ../12 581]....../12 863)... 56 769)...... 
Year. ......|12.738 TBO e600: | ee 





New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver.; London, pence per ounce, sterling 
silver, 0.935 fine. 


_no-nvnmjm9p]T|{”_™_T_TFPonoumot"§8.—”\oo2—™onN00N--2"-’"’”’Nw"."-".—.—."-”"——S—RAMC 





TIN AT NEW YORK 


a 


Month. 











1910. | 1911. Month. 1910. | 1911. 
incall ALLE Seti 
January .. .|32.700}41.255] |July........|32.695/42 400 
February . 32 920/41 614] |August...../33.972]..... 
March.. ...|32 403/40 157 September [34 982]...., 
April.......|82 976]42 185] |October ..../36.190]...... 
ae 33.125}43.115| ;November..|36 547]...... 
Tune...... ..]32.769/44 606] |December. .|38.199 


Av. Year..'34 123 


Prices are in cents per pound. 
ee ee 





ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 









































LEAD 
New York. | St. Louis. | London. 
Month. __ 
1910. | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. 
January..... 4.700] 4.483] 4.582] 4.334]13.650]13.009 
February....] 4.613] 4.440] 4.445] 4 266]13.328]13.043 
MAPORs osce<s 4.459] 4.394] 4.307] 4.238/13.063]13.122 
EE sc wsivneis 4.376] 4 412) 4.225] 4 262/12.641]12. 889 
eee 4.315) 4.373] 4.164] 4.223)12.550|12.984 
SMD i cccavcss 4.343) 4 435] 4.207] 4. 292)12.688]13 260 
GUS Seeecscce 4.404) 4.499] 4.291] 4.397)12.531/13,530 
AUSUst .cccces €.400...... GOON cs. 6 shea o ad «60 
September ..| 4.400)..... Oo Fee le scsee Be Bethe sac ce 
October......] 4.400 © DTEE <0 10 ROU R beccsce 
November...| 4.442]..... Cee e-v a Ne ARCs eee a 
December...| 4.500}...... ek ee | 
. i 4.446]...... SDI 0 12.920 
New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 
SPELTER 
New York. | St. Louis. London, 
Month, EE  — 
1910, | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. 
January.....| 6.101] 5.452] 5.951] 5.302/23.350]23.887 
February....| 5.569] 5.518] 5.419] 5 368/23.188}23.276 
i a 6.637] 5.563] 5.487] 5.413/23.031/23 016 
PD 6 cccee% 5.439] 5.399] 5.289] 5. 249/22 .469)23 743 
WROD s <cuiaénce:s 5.191] 5.348] 5.041] 5.198)22.100)24.375 
GUNG. 6c cscccs 5.128] 5.520] 4.978] 5. 370)22.094/24.612 
GRU osc deeesic 5.152] 5.695] 5.002] 5.545)22 406/25 .006 
August...... GFT 6 sense S| ee 
September. | 5.514]...... 5.364]...... Re ROON sn ose 
October...... 5.628]..... 5 478h 6.0 SOULS i-0:s-0:s 
November...| 5 976]..... ee GBs 6x ae 
December...| 5.624]...... 5 474]......[24 O19]..... 
BOG iaccscx DB. GN vec kx 5 370 Save: ge eeee ees «ses 
New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 


London, pounds sterling per long ton. 





PIG IRON AT PITTSBURG. 


















































No. 2 
Bessemer Basic Foundry 
1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 
January..... $19.90 $15. 90|$17.98|$14. 40) eo 94/$14.75 
February....} 18.96) 15.90} 17.21) 14 50) 17.38] 14.81 
March.......| 18.53} 15.90] 16.93) 14 65 1700 14.96 
April 18.28) 15 90) 16.84] 14 65) 16.75) 15 00 
May. ose 17.10] 15.90) 15.94) 14 30) 16.18] 14.72 
PEE 6 esses 16.52] 15.90} 15.60) 14 06) 15.53) 14.56 
ES 16.40} 15.90) 15.40) 14 03) 15.40) 14.53 
AUSUSE ...002) 36:08) ...... 14.89}...... See es: 
September ..| 15.92)..... 14.73)......] 14.93]... .. 
October...... 15.90). TAWUOhs<s-' 14.88). re 
November.. | 15 84]..... i. eee % le 
December .. | 15 90}. 14.15)... 14 65}.. 
Oa occ cclebe NOs secu [$15 65 $15 83]...... 
STOCK QUOTATIONS 
COLO.SPRINGS Aug. 1| |SALT LAKE Aug. 1 
Name of Comp. | Bid. Name of Comp. | Bid 
ACACIA....-eeeeee .044| |Beck Tunnel. . .| .17 
ae Cr’k ‘Con... .013| |Black Jack........ 12} 
Diivssisccvaes t 10 | |Carisa. ; a S20 
Sater Jack Pot. .053| |Cedar Talisman. O44 
Elkton Con. .59 | |\Colorado Mining 42 
El PSO... -cxv6 ee 50 | |Columbus Con 28 
PIGOTT cc cinceocees .04 | |Daly Judge...... t4 25 
Gold Dollar.......| .15}| |Grand Central eT 85 
Gold Sovereign...| .024| |Iron Blossom.... |{1 05 
Isabella. ..... seve 104| |Little Bell.. 44 
Jack Pot......... | £.054| |Lower Mammoth 03 
Jennie Sample ...| ¢.09}} |Mason Valley . 8 75 
Lexington ....... ft 01 | |May Day. - O84 
Moon Anchor..... 034 Nevada Hills..... 3.774 
Old Gold..........| ¢ 023] |New York......... t.134 
Mary McKinney.. 35 | |Prince Con ..... 70 
Pharmacist....... t.01}| |Silver King Coal’ n| 1 60 
Portland .......00- .98}| |\Sioux Con........ 22 
Vindicator........| .74 | Uncle Sam........ 49} 
Oo, ee OR } UROMROG... 605 css. 15 
TORONTO Aug. 1 
Name of Comp Bid Name of Comp. | Bid 
Coniagas ........ 6.50 | |Pearl Lake..... -| .56 
Hudson Bay...... 75,00 | |Porcu. Gold....... $.544 
Temiskaming....| .41 ||Poreu. Tisdale. . 06 
Wettlaufer-Lor.. .90 | |Preston E.D...... 37 
APOE. ....ccocreess] 19) [West Dome......./01.86 
Central......-.ccccs 79 | |\Standard........ .| 06 
Dobie.............|f2 12h] |Canada.........../{1 10 
Dome Exten...... BE TRoiwe Seccsecdes 5 25 
Hollinger...«..... 11.70 | |\Coronation........ .26 
Imperial ....¢0ccs- 10 | ‘Swastika ......... 51 



































287 
SAN FRANCISCO Aug. 1 

Name of Comp. | Clg. Name of Comp. | Bid 
COMSTOCK STOCKS MISC. NEV. & CAL. 
iess en sberenae -06 | |Belmont..........| 6.60 
DOME vc ccvccases .45 | |Jim Butler.......| .29 
Best & Belcher...| .12 ||MacNamara......| .18 
Caledonia........| .45 ||Midway..........| .17 
Challenge Con....| .13 ||Mont.-Tonopah ..| .70 
CRON ieee cteccac .14 | |North Star........ 13 
Confidence. ...... .64 | |\West End Con... 51 
Con. Virginia.....| .86 | |Atlanta.......... .19 
Crown Point...... fe POOR ccc cccaccacer 260 
Gould & Curry....| .12 ||C.0.D.Con........} .08 
Hale & Norcross..| .14||Comb. Frac......| .11 
MGRICOE .cccicincccs 3.70 ||Jumbo Extension| .22 
Occidental... cecese| .GE tlOwOcccccsceccccees| OF 
occa cusesewss | 1.80 | |Silver Pick....... .06 
OVGPIIET. cccccccce AO} IEE BCG ccccencwosh 00 
WOiiske ccckanes .25 | |Tramps Con...... .02 
MEM ta scina aso< .09 | |Argonaut.........| 2,00 
Sierra Nevada....| .46 | |Bunker Hill......|17 00 
Union Con.,.... oo-| 1.45 | |Cent. Eureka....| 1.20 
Yellow Jacket... 30 | }So. Eureka.......|{7.00 
N.Y. EXCH. Aug. 1| [BOSTON EXCH. Aug. 1 

Name of Comp. | lg: || Name of Comp. | Clg. 
Amalgamated....| 66%) |Adventure........ 7 
Am. Agri. Chem..| 59 Algomah ......... bY 
Am.Sm.&Ref.,com| 178 BEOMNOE. cccccvsuse 30 
Am.Sm.& Ref., pf.| 106%} |Am. Zinc ........ 293% 
Anaconda......... 38 | |Arcadian......... 2% 
Batopilas Min... 144| |Arizona Com... 15 
BethlehemSteelpf; 65 | \|Atlantic...... eee {6 
CRs ccs cos 55 22%) |Bonanza ......... .50 
Comstock Tunnel.'¢.24 | |Boston & Corbin .| 12% 
Federal M.&8.,pf.| 644) |Butte & Balak, 4% 
Goldfield Con.....| 534) |Calumet & Ariz . 561 
Great Nor.,orectf.| 57 | |Calumet & Hecla. 451 
Homestake....... $84%| |Centennial 11 
Miami Copper... | 21%] |Con. Mercur.. aeaas 08 
Nat’nalLead,com.| 54 Copper Range....| 60 
National Lead, pf.| 10814) |Daly-West........ 5% 
Nev. Consol......| 19 | |East Butte ....... 13% 
Pittsburg Coal, pf.| 89 WTOREI. cccecces 11 
OR CO 66 60s: 17 IGFanby.......«ces| 37 
Republicl&S,com | 29%) |Hancock ........ 26 
Republic 1 &S, pf.| 9432) |Hedley Gold...... 16% 
SlossSheffi’d,com.| 48 |Helvetia...m-.... 1 
Sloss Sheffield, pf.'{112 | |Indiana.......... 12% 
Tennessee Copper; 40%) |Isle Royale....... 16% 
Utah Copper...... 493%4| |Keweenaw....... 2% 
U.S. Steel, com...) 79%) [LARS .ccccc ccccee 34 
U. S. Steel, pf....| 118 EM GRNG ccc ccccwes 3% 
Va. Car.Chem,...| 58%; |Mass............. 8% 
eee eee a a) PISS cess s 2 
N.¥.CURB Aug. 1 |Monawk.......... 46" 
“Namo of Comp. | Cle, | |New Arcadian.. 2% 
_Namo of Comp. | (lg: | \North Butte......| 92i¢ 
Barnes King. ....|t 15 North Lake....... 8 
Braden Copper 5% Ojibway eseccccces 5% 
B.C. Copper.... | 43| |Old Dominion....| 45% 
Buffalo Mines-*:-|1.50 | |Osceola........... 100 
Butte & Vipond..| 53 |Parrot e080 ceccese 11% 
Butte Coalition...| 1s | |Quincy.. sees] 71 
Calumet & Mont. .|¢ 20 (Shannon . see} 10% 
Cobalt Central....|'.01 | |Shattuck-Ariz. 17 
Con. Ariz. Sm..... 43] | Superior .........| 30 
Davis-Daly........ %| |Superior & Bost | 5% 
Ely Con.. aa 4||Tamarack........ 34 
Florence......... 19,| |Trinity...........] 33% 
Giroux.. a 6 \Tuolumne.. Seecees 4 
Greene Cananea. | 7% |U. S. Smelting....| 3744 
Greenwater.......| 05 | |U.S. Smelt’g, pf. | 487% 
Guanajuato...... $3| |UtahApex........] 2% 
Guerrero ........ tits) Utah Con.........) 17 
Guggen Exp.. 205 | Victoria er 1 Me 
Inspiration .... 8% |Wimona ..........] 8 
Internat. S. & R_|t124 | Wolverine hie s:s ere -| 108 
Kerr Lake........| 6%%| |Wyandot........ 1% 
Le RGe. . .ccccch | 45) 

McKinley-Dar-Sa.| 1%} |BOSTON CURB Arg. 1 











Min. Co. of A. new] 53, 
Moneta Pore...... 17 
Mont. Shoshone jf 4 
Nev. Utah M.&S % 
New Baltic...... joy 
Nipissing Mines. 8% 
Ohio Copper ... 1n 
Pacific Sm. & M. y 
Precious Metals.. 4 
Ray Central...... 13 
Red Warrior..... tl% 
South Utah M.&S. Wy 
Standard Oil. 645 
Stewart. .......-. 98 
TOMOPEM 2 ..< «2. 55 
Tonopah Ex... | .90 
Tri-Buliion...... % 
Tularosa ....... ; % 
Union Mines.... t%) 
Yukon Gold ...... 4i. 
LONDON Aug. 2 
Name of Com.| Clg. 
Camp Bird _..|£1 9s3d 
Dolores. ..... 129 
BP ONG... csceeh 2 2 9 
Esperanza ...| 115 0 
Mexico Mines} 7 2 6 
Oroville ...... 060 
Stratton’sInd.| 0 2 3 
Tomvey ...<-. 019 4} 


| Name of Comp. | Last 
‘Ahmeek..... -| 170 
‘Bingham Mines.. .| 1h 
j\Boston Ely....... 1} 
‘Boswyocolo .... 10 
\Cactus......e.... 10 
iCalaveras . ... 2 
|United Verde Ext.| 20 
% \Chieft COR cosas 88 
| |\Corbin........ diate 3 
FCN OEE S & sca.cianise 1} 
‘Crown Reserve . 3h 
|First Nat. Cop.. 1 
Live Oak...... si 24} 
S IRQIOBUE ccc c ccicce .53 
|Mazatan..... 4 1 
| |Nat’l Mine. & Ex. 7 16 
Nevada-Douglas. 2 
NON aidnc< coves 1} 
Raven Copper. 34 
Rhode IslandC ‘oal 13 
San Antonio...... 34 
South Lake....... 7h 
Trethewey........ t? 
United Zinc, pfd.. 2 
VOEGi sc. cccases 5f 
SOM Be cccees covcee| £.02 





| tLast quotation. 





















